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PREFACE. 


t 



11 IE preftnt work is intended to furnUK 
an aniwer to a queftion that is often 
and properly alked about any ftudy 
of which the ule and advantages are 
not immediately obvious. In the following 
chapters we have attempted to jhow what coins , 
can teach us; what is their value as documents ' 


of hiftory and monuments of art; and what rela- ■. 
tions they bear to other branches of hiftorical, 
artilHc, and archseolc^ical reftarch. The book 
will be found of fervice to the antiquary and the, 
collector of coins; but it is primarily intended for! 
the general (hident who wifhes to know what he, 
may expeA to learn from any particular branch of; 


numifmatic^ 

The writers are or have been all Officers in the 
Department of Coins and Medals in the BritifK 
Mufeum, except Mr. A Tcrrien de LaCouperie 
and myfelf, who, however, have been entrufted wth 
the taik of preparing the Chineleand Mohammadan 








vi Preface. 

Catalc^es for the Department A ftriesof efiays 
which appeared in tYit Antiquary in 1883 forms 
the nucleus of the yolume; but thele have been 
revifed and enlarged, while additional chapters and 
iiluftrations have been incorporated. 

In the abfence of any general guide to the ftudy 
of coins, of a popular character, in our language, it 
is hoped that the prefent work may prove of 
value to many who have been accuftomed to regard 
the fcience of numifmatica as little better than a 
dii^rac^on. 

Stamlzv Lane-Pools. 




PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


I lib Third E^tion differs from the 
preceding chiefly in the chapter on 
Indian Coins. This branch of numif- 
raatics has made confiderable progrefs 
flnce the appearance of the Firft Edition, and 
Profeffor Gardner being unable to devote the time 
ncce(rary to a thorough reviflon of his elTay on the 
coinage of ancient and mediaeval India, the fubjeft 
has, at his fu^eftion, been entrufted to Mr, E. J. 
Rapfon, of the Department of Coins and Medals, 
who has rewritten pp. 175-182. A few corredtions 
and additions have alfb been made. 


Thb AmsKicuu, 
Auguji^ 1894. 


S. L.-P. 
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COINS AND MEDALS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STUDV OP COINS. 



' all antiquicies coins are the fmaileft^ 
yet, as a clafs, the moft authorita¬ 
tive in record, and the ^ndeft* in 
range. No hiftory is ib unbroken 
as that which they teJl; no geography fo com¬ 
plete ; , no art fo continuous in fequence, nor 
fo broad in extent *, no mythology fo ample and 
fo various. Unknown kings, and loft towns, for* 
gotten divinities, and new fchools of art, have 


here their authentic record. Individual charade/ 
is illuflrated, and the tendencies of races de¬ 
fined. 

To be a good Greek numifmatift one muft be 
an archaeoJogift; and it is a figniflcant fad, that 
the only archaeological book ci* the laft century 
which ffiJI holds its own is the Doctrina Numoruir. 
' Veterum of Eckhel, now near its centenary. To 
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2 Hht Study of Coitit. 

be a great general numilmatift is beyond the 
powers of one man. Some may know Greek and 
Latin enough, with fuch malWy of English, 
French, German, and Italian as the modem com¬ 
mentaries demand, to b^in the ftudy of Greek ^ 
and Roman money. Thofe who would enter the^ 
vaft field of Oriental numifmatics muft be fortifidp 
with Arabic, Hebrew, Sanfkrit, and Perfian, 
befides adding Spanifii and Rufiian to the other 
European languages ftill necelTary for chetr work. 
Even they muft paufe beneath the Himalayas, nor 
dare to croft the Golden Cherfonefe, unlefs they 
are prepared to mafter the uncouth languages and 
intricate charafters of the further Eaft. So vaft 
a fubjeA, and one needing fuch high training, 
has between Eckhel’s time and ours attracted 
few great ftudents. Coins have been uled as helps 
by archaeolc^ifts; but the great numifmatift, 
who could mafter the richeft provinces of the Eaft 
or the Weft, or even both, and dignify his fcience 
as no longer fervile but mafterly, is of our con¬ 
temporaries. Such was De Saulcy, who has not 
long left us to lament how much remained un¬ 
told by a mind fignally fruitful in giving forth its 
manifold treafures. He has had his rivals, and he 
has his followers, fome, like Francois Leiiormant, 
who have already followed him, others, like 
Mommlen, ftill living to maintain the high pofition 
recovered for numifmatics. 

Thanks to thdr attractive beauty, and the fkiil 
of Eckhel, Greek ccans have been beft examined, 
and moft carefully deferibed; yet much reniains 
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7he Study of Coins. 

unknown and unrecorded. Befides the trcafures 
we are conftantiy digging out of well-known col¬ 
lections, every year brings to light from under the 
earth coins of new kings or cities, coins with frc/h 
types of divinities and reprefentations of femous 
fta^tues. Moft of thefe works, whether familiar or 
new in type, have the chatm which the great gift' 
of the Hellenic race, artiftic power ruled by 
meafure and form, threw over all that it handled. 
Thus Greek coins are the grammar of Greek art. 
In them we may trace its gradual growth, the 
flern grandeur of the laft days of archairm,and the 
fudden outburft of full fplendour, more marked in 
coins, however, by the inBuence of the contempo* 
raries and followers of Pheidias than by that of the 
great fculptor himfelf. V/hile the original fculp- 
cure of this age, in marble and bronze, might be 
contained within the wails of a Itngie'mufeum, the 
coin-types may be counted by thoufands, No 
reftorer has touched them, nor are they late 
copies, like the Latin tranHations of Greek 
originals which * confufe the judge of ftatuea. 
Small indeed they are ; yet large in treatment, and 
beautiful in material, whether it be rich gold, or 
the fofter-toned electrum, or cold ItJver, or bronze 
glorified by the unconfeious colouring of the earth 
in which the coins have lain for centuries. Some¬ 
times we can fee the copy of a ftatue,—no fervile 
reproduflion, but with fuch proof of free work 
in varieties of attitude as Ihows that the artift, 
ftrong in his power, was working from memory. 
Such is theHerakles of Croton, recalling a kindred 
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Study of Coins. 

ftatue to the fcHcallcd Thefeus of the Parthenon. 
Bolder mafler$ took a theme like the winged 
goddefs of Terina, and varied it with an originality 
which fhowed they were worthy peers of the 
fculptors and painters. Croton is a town with 
fome place in hiftory ; but who» lave a numifmacift, 
has any thought for Terina, famous only for the 
furvival of her exquifite coinage ? 

sehMfcef While the fequence of ftyles is thus recorded, 
the ftudy of coins unexpeftedly reveals the exiftence 
of local fchools; Ihows in the marked mannerifm 
of the Italians, and l^ill more of the Sicilians, that 
they worked under the influence of gem-engravers; 
while the ftrong central fchool of Greece was ruled 
by fcolpture; the gentler and more fympathetic 
rival of Weflern Alia Minor obeyed the tafte of 
painters; and the ifolated Cretans, leading a 
iirnplcf and Jels cultured life, exprefled their feel¬ 
ing in a free naturalilin. The larger fchools again 
bad their divifions, marking fuch local differences 
as thofe with which the ftudy of medieval Italian 
art has made us acquainted. 

Pertiaia With the of Alexander all art is centralized 
in royal capitals, and provindal fteling dilappears. 
The great flyles can (til be traced in the money of 
the kings, the lofty naturalifm of Lyflppus, the 
dramatic force of the Pergamene mafters, the 
theatrical tendency of their flicceflbrs. This we 
fee in royal portraits; while the decline and the 
commercial tendency of art is witnefled by the 
heraldic quality of the left important types. 

The eye, dazzled with the beauty of Greek 
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money, is apt to take little heed of the knowledge 
lying beyond the province of art which is held 
within the narrow circle of a coin. Yet the 
mytholo^cal intereft is only {«ond to the artiftic; 
and when the artift had loft his Ikill he produced 
thole n^lected pieces of inferior work, the Greek 
money of the Imperial age, which preferve the 
forms of femous temples, of great ftatues, and 
even of pictures otherwife finally loft to u$. 

The artifts who engraved the Greek Imperial 
money, called to Rome, worked there for alien 
mafters. Mere copyifts they were; yet more 
exadt in portimture, and better hiftorlans than 
thrir great predeedTors. Too weak to be original, 
they were more faithful in rendering the prefent. 
To them we owe the marked lineaments of the 
earlier leries of Emperors, the cold Auguftus ; the 
coarfe Vitellius; Trajan, the limple foldier; 
Hadrian, the polite man of the world; and the 
philofophic Antoninus and Aurelius, with their 
wayward and luxurious wives. Thefe engravers 
have left us a record of the art produced at Rome, 
and the art that was ftored at Rome from the fpoiU 
of Greece, great buildings and famous ftatues, 
with here and there a fubjtft forefhadowing in a 
new turn of ftyle, of Roman birth, the future 
Iplendour of the RcnailTance. But for hiftory thefe 
men worked beft, telling the ftory of the firft two 
centuries and a half of the Empire with a fulnefs 
that has entitled their money to be called an 
Imperial Gazette. Thus while Hadrian was 
vifiting the diftant provinces, the Roman people. 


RAfsaa 

Ctiiu. 
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when they went to market, Taw in the new leftertii, 
the magnificent bronze currency, the portrayal of 
the movements of the diftant Emperor. 

TheMiddk Thc tranfition from Roman to mediaeval money 
is not fuddeh- The one decays, and the other 
rifes from its ruins, owing as much and as little to 
it as the architecture of the Middle Ages owed to 
that of the Empire—as much in form, as little in 
fpirit. Here hiftory divides with art the claim to 
our attejition. At firfi the intereft is centred in 
thc gradual introduction of Roman money among 
thc barbarian conquerors of the Empire; but by 
degrees the growth of art attracts us, and we 
watch the fame procefs that marked the hiftory of 
Greek coinage^the fame fuccefiion of ftyles, the 
fame peculiarities of local fchools. But the art of 
the Middle Ages in the coins never rifes beyond 
the limits of decoration; and it is not till the 
claiTical Renalfiance that we difeover a worthy 
rivalry of the ancient mafters. The beginning of 
medals is of the time, if not due to the genius, of 
Fetrarch; and the earliefi works are of his friends 
juUab the Lords of Carrara; but it was not till the 
middle of the fifteenth century that the great 
medallic art of Italy had its true origin. Pifano 
of Verona, who glories in the name of painter, 
was at once the founder of the arc, and by far its 
greateft mafter. His works are larger in fize than 
the coins of antiquity and the Roman medallions, 
and are call, not flruck, in fine bronze, Defpite 
an inferiority to Greek money in the fenfe of 
beauty, the beft Italian medals have a dignity 
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portraiture, and a felicity of compoiicion, that 
places them in only the fecond rank, below the 
Greek works indeed, yet above the Roman. For 
if the Italian medallift had not the fame fenfe of 
beauty, he had the power of idealizing portraiture, 
not with the view of elevating the phyficai lb 
much as the moral qualities. Pil^o, notably, re- 
pre fenced a man with all the poflibilities of ex¬ 
cellence that lay within his compafs; and thus he 
is the greateft of thofe medallifts who worked in 


portraits. 

Modern coins of the European ftates and their Moe-m 
colonies are the loweft in inrereft, and the medals 
of their great perfonages the leaft lively in por¬ 
traiture. But they have an hiftocic value that 
entitles them to a place in all reprefentacive col¬ 
lections, as at leaR ufeful illuftrations of the con¬ 
temporary annals, and the readiell means of bring¬ 
ing before the eye the chief figures of the times- 
A cloftr ftudy reveals new and curious feces, and 
the character of the king or the tendencies of the 
ftate receive an unexpected illuftration. 

Oriental money, of larger range and more in- Orientti 
dividuality than European, is worthy of more^*'*’ 
attention than it has received. The great branch 
of Mohammadan coinage is invaluable for a period 
of hifto.ry when written records are often wanting 
or little to • be trufted. Its decorative art has 
a chirrh in the fineft work of the Shahs of 


Periia and the Indian Emperors, but rarely is it 
more than a delicate rendering of an ornamental 
writing, i'he ihlCTipcions give the coins thetr 
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tnw vafue, the dates and mints fixing the extent 
of a king’s dominion, or recording the fadt that 
he actually exercifed the royal prerogative of coin-^ 
ing. Thefe legends have a bearing on the dif¬ 
ferences of race and faith, and even of literature 
and manners. The v-eftern Arabs coined their 
money with elaborate religious formulas, the 
heretical Khalifa of the race of ’Aly ufed myflical 
inferiptions, the Perfians, the Indian Emperors and 
the Afghans infcribcd poetic couplets, hard to 
decipher, from the occafional difregard of the 
order of words, and difficult to interpret, from 
the high-flown phrafes in which royalty turned 
the language well-called the Italian of the Eaft, 
Defpite the general abfence of figures, the rcfult 
of the law of the Koran, there are fon« notable 
exceptions, as in the Turkoman coinage of the age 
of the Crulades, and the famous zodiacal coins of 
jehangir and his ftili Granger Bacchanalian money, 
on which we fee the emperor feated, holding the 
forbidden wine-cup in his hand. 

Yet earlier in origin than the Mohammadan 
coinage, the native money of India has, like it, 
furvived to our rime. Beginning with the in- 
cerefting Indian coins of the Greek princes, the 
Totalled Badtrian money, and the contemporary 
rude punch-marked fquare pieces of native origin, 
it pafies into the gold currency of the Guptas 
^th interefting mytholc^ical fubjedts, Greek, 
Roman, and Indian, including a reprefentation of 
Buddha, and clofes with the Sanlkritic money of 
our own rime. Beyond India, China and the 
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neighbouring lands have their money as unlike 
that of the reft of the world as all elfe in the Far 
Eaft, valuable alone for hiftory, and for it moft 
valuable; and curious for the occafional departure 
from the forms which we aftbciate with the idea 
of coined money.^ 




CHAPTER II. 

CREEK COINS. 

centuries before the invention of 
art of coining, gold and filver in 
Eaft, and bronze in the Weft, in 
tion form, had already fupplanted 
barter, the moft primitive of all methods of buying 
and felling, when among paftoral peoples the ox 
and the fheep;;were the ordinary mediums of ex¬ 
change. The very v/cfsd. pecunia is an evidence of 
this practice in Italy at a period which is probably 
recent in comparilbn with the time when values 
were eftimaced in cattle in Greece and the Eaft. 
^hiven. u3^ faj. jg ^ jiayg Jcnowlcdgc,” fays 
Herodotus,^ “the Lydians were the firft nation to 
introduce the ufe of gold and Iilver coin.’* This 
ftatcmtnt of the father of hiftory muft not, how¬ 
ever, be accepted as fiiully fettling the vexed 
queftjon as to who were the inventors of coined 
money, for Strabo,* Aelian,* and the Parian 
Chronicle, all agree In adopting the more com¬ 
monly received tradition, that Pheidon, King of 
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Earlufi and Later Methods of Coining. 11 

Argos, firft ftruck filver coins in the if) and of 
Acgina. Thefe two apparently contradictory alTer- 
tions modern refearch tends to reconcile with one 
another. The one embodies the Afiatic, the other 
the European tradition; and the truth of the 
matter is that gold was firft coined by the 
Lydians, in Aiia Minor, in the leventh century 
before our era; and that filver was firft ftruck in 
European Greece about the fame time, 

The earlieft coins are fimply bullets of rectal, 
oval or bean-ihaped, bearing on one fide the figncc 
of the ftate or of the community refponfibie for 
the purity of the metal and the oadnefs of the 
w«ght. Coins were at firft llamped on one fide 
only, the reverfe Ihowing merely the imprefs of 
the fi|uare>headed fpike or anvil on which, after 
being weighed, the bullet of hot metal was placed 
with a p^r of tongs and there held while a fecond 
workman adjufted upon it the engraved die. This 
done, a third man with a heavy hammer would 
come down upon it with all his might, and the 
coin would be produced, bearing on its face or 
ohverje the feal of the ifluer, and on the reverfe 
only the mark of the anvil fpike, an ineuje 
fquarc. This fimple procels was after a dme 
improved upon by adding a fecond engraved die 
beneath the metal bullet, fo chat a ftngle blow 
of the fiedge-hammer would provide the coin 
with a type^ as it is called, in relief, on both 
fides. The .prefence of the unengraved incufe 
fquare may therefore be accepted as an indi¬ 
cation. of high antiquity, and nearly all Greek 
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12 Scienii/ic Value of Greek Corns. 

coirts which are latei* than the age of the Perfiaa 
wars bear a type on both fidcs. 

The chief fciencific value of Greek coins lies in 
the fa(?t that they are original documents, to which 
the experienced numifmatift is generally able to 
alTign an exad place in hiftory. The Iotcs of the 
coins of any one of the cities of Greece thus forms 
a continuous comment upon the hiftory of the 
town, a comment which cither confirms or refutes 
the teftimony which has been handed down to us 
by ancient writers, or, where fuch teftimony is 
altogether wanting, fupplies valuable evidence as 
to the material condition, the political changes, or 
the religious ideas of an interval of time which, 
but for fuch evidence, would have been a blank in 
the chart of the world's hiftory. 

Perhaps the nioft attractive fide of this enticing 
ftudy lies in the elucidation of the meaning of 
the objects reprefented on coins, in other words, 
in the explanation of their types. 

The hiftory of the growth, bloom, and decay 
of Greek art may alfti be traced more completely 
on a feries of coins which extends over a period of 
clofe upon a thoufand years than on any other dais 
of ancient monuments. 

Greek coin-types may be divided into two 
diftinft clafTes: («) Mythological or religious 
reprefentations, and {b) portrrits of hiftorical per- 
fons. 

From the earlieft times down to the age of 
Alexander the Great the types of Greek coins are 
almoft exdufively religious. However ftrange this 
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.my fe«m at firft, it is not difficult to explain. It 
muft be borne in Jiiind that when the enterprifing 
and commercial Lydians firft lighted upon the 
happy idea of ftamping metal for general circula¬ 
tion, a guarantee of juft wdght and purity of 
metal would be the one condition required. With¬ 
out fome really treftworthy warrant, what merchant 
would accept this new form of money for fuch and 
fuch a weight without placing it in the fcales and 
weighing it according to ancient praddce? In an 
age of univerfal religious belief, when the gods 
lived, as it were, among men, and when every 
tranfadtion was ratified by folemn oath, as witnels 
innumerable inferiptions from all parts of the 
Greek world, what more binding guarantee could 
be found than the invocation of one or other of 
thole divinities moft honoured and moll dreaded 
in the diftrift in which the coin was intended to 
circulate? 

There is even good realbn to think^ that the 
carlieft coins were aftually flruck vnthin the pre- 
cindls of the temples,, and under the direfl aufpices 
of the prielb; for in times of general infecurity 
by fea and land, the temples alone remained lacred 
and inviolate. Into the temple treafuries offerings 
of the precious metals poured from all parts. The 
prieftly colleges owned lands and houfts, and were 
in the habit of letting them on leafe, fo that rents, 
tithes, and offerings would ail go to fill the 
treafure-houfe of the god. This accumulated 
mafs of wealth was not left to lie idle in the 
' Prof. £. Cortiijs, Ntaaiim4tie Chren^ *^ 70 , p. 9*. 
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14 Religious AspeSf of Greek Coins. 

facred cheft, but was frequently lent out at intereft 
in furtherance of any undertaking, luch as the 
fending out of a colony, or the opening and work¬ 
ing of a mine; anything, in fadt, which might 
commend irielf to the found judgment of the priefts: 
and fo it may well have been that the temple 
funds would be put into circulation in the form 
of coin marked with fome facred fymbol by which 
all men might know that it was the property of 
Zeus, or Apollo, or Artemis, or Aphrodite, as the 
cafe might be. Thus coins ilTued from a temple 
of Zeus would bear, as a fymbol, a thunderbolt 
or an eagle; the money of Apollo would be 
marked with a tripod or a lyre; that of Artemis 
with a Ihg or a t^ld boar; that of Aphrodite 
with a dove or a toitoife—a creature held facred 
to the goddcfs of Love, in fome of whole temples 
even the wooden footftools were made in the form 
of tortoilb. 

In this manner the origin of the ftamps on 
current coin may be explained. But throughout 
the Greek world the dvic powers almoft every¬ 
where ftepped in at an early date, and took over 
to themfclves the right of ifluing the coin of the 
ftate. Neverthelefs, care was always taken to pre- 
fcrve the only folid guarantee which commanded 
univerfal refpefi, and the name of the god con¬ 
tinued to be invoked on the coin as the patron of 
the city. No mere king or tyrant, however abfo- 
lute his rule, ever prefumed to place his own efiigy 
on the current coin, for fuch a proceeding would, 
from old alTociations, have been r^arded as little 
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(hort of facrile^. In fome rare cafes, indeed, the 
right of coinage would even fcem to have been 
retained by the pricfts down to a comparatively 
late period; for owns exift, dating from the fourth 
century b.c., which were iflued from the famous 
temple of the Didymean Apollo, near Miletus, 
having on the obverfe the head of Apollo laureate 
and with flowing hair; and on the rcverfe the 
lion, the fymbol of the fun-god, and the infcrip- 
tion Er AIAYMQN lEPH, “ facrcd money of 
Didyma/’ 

We will now feleft a few of the almoft in¬ 
numerable examples of ancient coin-types in illus¬ 
tration of the religious fignification of the fymbols 
which appear upon them. 

Firft in importance comes the plentiful coinage 
of the iiland of Aegina, ifTued according to tradi¬ 
tion by Pheidon, King of Argos, probably in the 
fantfkuary of Aphrodite, in Aegina, the flrft 
European mint. Thefe coins bear the fy mbol of 
the goddefs, a tortoife or turtle; and they were 
foon adopted far and wide, not only throughout 
Pcioponnefus, but in moft of the ifland ftates, as 
the one generally rectum fed circulating medium. 
When Pheidon firft iflued this new money, he U 
faid to have dedicated and hung up in the temple 
of Hera, at Argos, fpecimens of the old cumbrous 
bronze and iron bars which had ftrved the purpofe 
of money before his time. 

Palling from Aegina to Athens, we have nowAOwn*. 
before us the very ancient coins which Solon ftruck 
when he inaugurated that great financial reform 
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which went by the name of the Seli^htheU, a 
meafure of relief for the whole population of 
Attica, then overburdened by a weight of debt. 
By the new law then cnadted (circ. b.c. 590), it 
was decreed that every man who owed one 
hundred Akinetic drachms, the only coin then 
current, foould be held exempt on the payment of 
one hundred of the new Attic drachms, which 
were ftruck. of a coniiderably lighter weight than 
the old Aeginetic coins. 

The type which Solon chofe for the new 
Athenian coinage was, like all the types of early 
Greek money, purely religious. On the obverfo 
we fee the head of Athena, the protedling goddefe 
of the city; and on the reverie her facred owl 
and olive^ranch. Thefe coins were popularly 
called o'wls^ or maidens, Kopot, vopfitvoi. 

Ariftophanes, who not unfre^uentiy alludes to 
coins, mentions thefe famous owls in the following 
lines, where he promifes his judges that if only 
they will give his play thmr fufirages, the owls of 
Laurium ihall never f^I them : 

Firft, for more than eofthtog ouh judge ha» (hi» heart, 
Never (hall che Laoreotk 0 « 1 » from you depart, 

But Dtall in your houfes dwell, aad la yoor purfea coo 
NeAie cloTe, and hatch a brood of Utcic couu for yon.* 

Pafling now into Central Greece, let us paufe ' 
for a moment at Delphi, the reli^ous metropolis 
of the Dorian race. Delphi was clTentially a 
tenipie-ftate, independent of the Phoexan territory 


Sir Jit 1106 (Kennedy). 
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Delphi 

in the midft of which it was iituated. It wn$, 
moreover, the principal (cat of the facred Amphic- 
tyonic Gpuncil. Here were held the great Pythian 
Feftivals, to which all who could a^fbrd it flocked 
from every part of the Hellenic world. The town 
of Delphi, which grew up at the foot of the 
temple of Apollo, on the fouthern flope of 
ParnalTus, was in early times a member of the 
Phocian Convention; but as the temple increafed 
in wealth and preftige, the Dclphiajis claimed to 
be recognifed as an independent community'; a 
claim which the Phocians always ftrenuoufly re- 
(ifted, but which the people of Delphi fucceeded at 
length in eflablilhing. The town, however, a$ 
fuch, never role to any political importance apart 
from the temple, upon which it was always de 
faSio a mere dependency. 

As might be expelled, the coins iflued at Delphi 
are peculiarly temple coins; and were probably 
ftruck only on certain fpecial occaflons, fuch as the 
great Pythian Feflivals, and the meetings, called 
riwXaiu, of the Amphitflyonic Coundi, when many 
ftrangers were flaying in the town, and when 
money would confequently be in requefl in larger 
quantities than ufual. At fuch times markets or 
fairs were held, called 5rvXarlS?c uyopai. for the l^e 
of all kinds of articles connefled with the cere¬ 
monies and obfervances of the temple; and at 
thefe markets a coinage iflued by the priefthood, 
which all alike might accept wthout fear of fraud, 
would be a great convenience. 

The ufual type of this Delphian temple money 
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was a ram's head; the ram, Kapvo<;, being the 
emblem of Apollo, Kapwtoc, the god of flocks and 
herds. There is alfo another emblem, which, 
although it is ufually only an acceflbry fymbol, 
and not a principal type, mufl not be pafled over 
in liience, the dolphin Here we have 

an allufion to another phalc of the culcus of 
Apollo, who, as we read in the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo,^ once took the form of a dolphin when 
he guided the Cretan fliip co CrilTa, whence, after 
commanding the crew to burn their /hip and ercift 
an altar to him as Apollo DeJphinios, he led them 
up to Delphi, and appointed them to be the fir ft 
priefts of his temple. 

On another coin ftruck at Delphi we fee the 
Pythian god feated on the facred Omphalos, with 
his lyre and tripod befide him, and a laurel-branch 
over his fhoulders; while around is the in/cription 
AM 4 >iKTIONQN, proving the coin to have been 
iflued with the fanction of the Amphictyonic 
Council. 

In the coinage of the neighbouring territory of 
Bocotia, the moft ftriking charadieriftic is that it is 
a fo-called FetUral Currency; that is to lay, that 
the various Boeotian cities polTcfted from flrft to 
laft fuifleient coheflon to be able to agree upon 
a common type, which might ferve to di/Hnguilb 
the Boeotian currency from that of other lUtes. 
This is the more remarkable when we remember 
the fierce political feuds which from the earlieft 
tintes dinded Boeotia into feveral ho/tile camps. 

* I 390, j/ff. 
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Here then we have a clear proof that the Buckler^ 
which is the type from the earlieft times to the 
lateft of all Boeotian money, is no mere political 
emblem, but a facred fymbol, which friends and 
foes alike could unite in reverencing; juft as in 
mediasval times all Chriftians, however hoftiie to 
one another, and to whatever land they might 
belong, were ready to pay homage to the lign of 
the Crofs. To what divinity this Boeotian ftiield 
efpecially belongs we do not know for certain, but 
the Theban Herakiss has perhaps Ae beft claim 
to it. 

The cities of Boeotia, however, while they all 
agreed to accept the buckler as the ^ftinftivc 
badge of their money, neverthelefs averted their 
feparate and individual rights on the reverie fide 
of thdr coins. On the obverfe we here get 
uniformity, on the reverie variety, and yet among 
all the various types on the reveries of the coins 
of the Boeotian cities, there is not one which is 
not diftiniftly religious, whether it refer to the 
worlhip of Herakles or Dionyfos at Thebes, to 
Pofeidon at Haliartus, to Apollo as the sun-god 
at Tanagra, or to Aphrodite Melainis as a moon 
goddefs at Thefpiae. Sometimes the god himfelf 
is direftiy portrayed, fometimes his prefence is 
vdled under fome fymbol ic form, as when the 
amphora or the wine-cup ftands for Dionylbs, the 
club for Herakles, the trident for Pofeidon, the 
wheel for the rolling difle of the fun-god, and the 
crefeent for the goddefe of the moon. 

Proceeding now northwards through ThelTaly r^nct. 
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Thrace, 


and Maccdcn, we come upon a region where filver 
money was coined in very early times, probably 
long before the Perlian invalion, by the mining 
tribes who inhabited the mounts nous diftrid 
oppolite the ifland of Thafos. Here again we find 
the fame clofe connedlion between the religion of 
the people and the types of their coins. The 
fubjedte reprefented on Ae money of this northern 
land are Satyrs and Centaurs bearing off ftruggling 
nymphs, rudely but vigorouQy executed, in a ftyle 
of art rather Aliatic than Hellenic. 



ssLveft eoTif q 9 thaso& 


Such types as thefe bring before us the wild 
orgies which were held in the mountains of 
l^hrygia and Thrace, in honour of the god 
Sabazius or Bacchus, whofe myfterious oracle flood 
on the rugged and fi\ow-capped height of Mount 
Pangaeum, while around, among the dark pine 
forefts, clufiered the village communities of the 
rude mining tribes who worked the rich veins of 
gold and filver with which the Pangaean range 
abounded. 

fii-heatt. now take an example from Afia Minor, 

where we lhall find the fame invariable connedkion 
between the coinage and the local religious cultus. 

. The coins of the great dty of Ephefus, “ firft 




. > 
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Ephefut. 

city of Aiia/' are from very early times marked 
with a bee on one fide, and a ftag and palm-tree 
on the other. The hierarchy of the Ephefian 
Artemis confifted of a college of priefts, at the 
head of which was a High Prieft called 
(the king bee), the leader of the fwarm, while his 
attendant prieftefTes bore the name of MelilTae or 
Bees; and however difficult it may be for us to 
feize the exaft idea which was intended to be con¬ 
veyed by this fymbol, there can be no doubt that 
it was one of the moft diftinftive emblems of the 
Ephefian goddefs in her charadier of a goddefs of 
nature. The ftag is a fymbol which every reader 
of the Greek poets will at once recc^nife as be¬ 
longing to Artemis, as is alfo the facred palm-tree, 
ir^iMroyovoc beneath which Leto was fabled 

to have brought forth Apollo and his lifter 
Artemis. 

In the Weft, no lefs than in Greece and Afia, the Smjrw. 
religious afpedt of the coin-types is very ftriking. 

Thus on Etrufcan coins we meet with the head of 
the gotten Medufa and of Hades. Here, too, 
we fee Cerberus and griffins and fphinxes and 
chimaeras, as well as the head of a prieft or augur 
—types which are fymbolical of thofc gloomy and 
fantaftic ideas connected with death and the world 
of {hades which were peculiarly charafteriftic of the 
ftrange uncanny beliefs of the Etruftans, 

In the fertile and vine-growing Campania, on CampM* 
the other hand, the moft frequent reverie type is a 
human-headed ball, a laurifbrm Chthonian divinity 
or Earch*^od, worlhipped very generally throughout 
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Magna Oraecia. 

Southern Italy under the name of Dionyfos Hebon; 
a god whofe nature partook both of that of Hades 
and of Dionyfos, and who was alTociated with a 
female divinity, reiembling both Perfephone and 
Ariadne, a perfonificadon of the eternal renewal 
of nature in the fpring-time. The beautiful head 
of this goddeft is the conftant obverfe type of the 
money of Neapolis (Naples). 
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uiSl Magna Graeda the fplendid feries of the 

Tsminiin money of Tarentum oifers the curioua type of a 
naked youth riding on a dolphin. This is Taras, 
the founder of the firft lapygian fettlement on 
the Caiabnan coall, who was faid to have been 
miracuioufly laved from fhipwreck by the inter¬ 
vention of his father Poftidon, who lent a dolphin, 
on whofe back Taras was borne to the Ihorc. At 
Tarentum divine honours were paid to him as 
oekift or founder, and hence his prefence on the 
coins. The rider who appears on the reverie of 
the coins of Tarentum may be taken as an example 
Agoaisac of what is called an agonifik type, a com- 
memoradon on the ftate-money of vidtories in the 
games held, at Tarentum in the hippodrome. All 
Greek games partook of a religious nature, and 
were held in honour of one or other of the gods: 
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ac Olyinpia» for example, in honour of Zeus, at 
Delphi of Apollo, and at Tarentum probably of 
Pofeidon. 

Another, and a very remarkable early example ^feupcn. 
of one of the agoniftic types is furnilhed by a 
coin of Metapontum, in Southern Italy: on the re¬ 
verie is the figure of the river Achdous in human 
form, but vrith the horns and cars of a bull, juft 
as he is defcribed by Sophocles,^ as 
Qovwf>yp<i^ ; and around him is the infeription in 
archaic charaSers AXE AO 10 AO AON, ihowing that 
games were celebrated at Metapontum in honour 
of Achelous, king of all Greek rivers, and as fuch 
revered from the time of Homer onwards. The 
coins with this type were doubdeft ftruck on the 
occalion of the feftival held in honour of Acheloiis, 
and may even have been diftributed as prizes, 
aOXa, among the fuccdsfui athletes. 

At leaft one fide of every Metapontine coin was 
always dedicated to Demeter, to whole efpecial 
favour was attributed the extraordinary fertility of 
the plain in which the city ftood. The ear of 
corn was the recognifed iymbol of the worlhip of 
this goddefs. On this ear of corn is often feen a 
locuft, a bird, a field-moufc, or fome other creature 
deftrudtive to the crops, which was probably added 
to the main type as a fort of propitiation of the 
daemons of deltrufbon, and the maleficent in¬ 
fluences in nature. 

The Achelous on this intereftine coin of Meta-?*''^* ^ 

. , ° , , Ri•6^g«d. 

pontum may ferve to introduce us to a whole 
» Tr/ub. ]». 
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Cents of river-gods *3$ coin-types'on the money of 
many of the towns of Sicily. River-worfhip would 
(eem, indeed, judging from the coins, to have been 
efpecially prevalent in that iHand in the fifth 
century b.c., during which the Sicilian coafb were 
girdled by a chain of magnificent Greek cities, all, 
or nearly all, of which were Ihortly afterwards 
either deftroyed by the Carthaginians, or delivered 
by the tyrants of Syracule into the hands of a 
rapadous foreign foldiery. 

In Sicily we jee the river Gelas at firft as a 
rufhing man-headed bull, and later as a beardlejs 
youth with horns fprouting from his forehead. 


&ILVB8 COIH OP GtLA. 

The Crimiflus on a coin of Segefta takes at firft 
the form of a dog, and later chat of a hunter 
accompanied by two dogs. The Hipparis at 
Camarina is feen as a young horned head emerging 
fiom the midft of a drcle of waves. The Hypfas 
at Selinus is a naked youth offering a libation at 
the altar of the god of health, in gratitude for the 
draining of the marfh, which had impeded the 
courfe of his ftream, and for the deahfing and purifi¬ 
cation of his waters, On the reverfe of this coin 
we fee Apollo and Artemis in a chariot, the former 
as uXt^iKOK^f difeharging his radiant arrows and 
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JVaUr-nymphs» 


flaying the Pedilence as he flew the Python, while 
his After Artemis ftands beAde him in her capacity 
of itX«i 9 wa or for the plague had fallen 

heavily on the women too» Ccn koI roc yuralxoc 



From the cultus of rivers we may pafs to that''^'*^*^ 

' X OVfVIfitU 

of nymphs, of which we may again And examples 
among the beautiful coins of Sicily. One of the 
moft charming of thefe reprefentations is that of 
the nymph Camarina on a ccdn of that dty, who 
is pictured riding on the back of a fwan, haif- 
fl)ing, half-fwimniing acrofs the waves of her own 
lake, as flie holds ^ch one hand the corner of her 
peplos or garment, which. Ailed by the breeze, 
lerves the purpofe of a 

More famous ftill is the fountain-nymph Are- 
fhula, on a tetradrachm of Syracufe, a work which, 
in delicacy of treatment, and to the ftdlful adapta¬ 
tion of the Aibjeift to the fpace at the difpofal of 
the artift, leaves nothing to be. deAred. On this 
coin the head of the nymph is feen faring the 
fpc&ator—a true water-goddefs— 


Wi(h her niabow locks 
Screamiag smcag the Rrcaisfi; 

1 ^jog. Lun., viiL s, 70. 
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Eagles Dewurwg a llare. 

while dolphins are playing around her, dardng 
and leaping about among the rich malTes of her 
floating hair. The arrift has here ftriven to convey 
the idea of the fwcet waters of the fountain in 
the illand of Ortygia riling out of the midft of 
the fait waves of the harbour of Syracule, the lale 
fea being fymbolized by the dolphins. 

As in the cale of the river-^ods, the head of 
the nymph is on this coin accompanied by her 
name, APE 602 A 

Another Sicilian coin flands out as a truly power¬ 
ful work. It is a fliver coin of Agrigentum, on 
which two eagles are feen on a rocky height, the 
one fereaming with uplifted head, the other with 
raifed \^ngs and head ftrctched downwards. The 
two birds Hand flde by flde on the dead body of a 
hare, which they are about to tear in pieces. As 
a coin-type, fuch a fubjedt ftems hard to explain: 
perhaps it refers to some local myth long loft; 
but it is fcarcely poftible to conceive chat the arcift 
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who engraved the die had not ringing in hia 
cars the grand chorus in the Agamemnon where 
Aefchylus depicts the “winged hounds of Zeus” 



coinage of Philip. 

in juft Aich a Icene as the engraver, with equally 
imperifhabJe touches, has handed down Co us 
acrols the ages: 

On lofty fliticn, manlfeft co 

The bird kbp to the naw kings appear, 

One black, and oae widi hinder plumage white, 

A hare with embryo yopng b evil hour 
Amcteed of hirure eouifes (hey dcvoun 
Chant the dirge, uplift the wall, 

Bot may the right prevail.^ 

From the coinage of free and autonomous Coi&age oi 
^ ^ 1 ^ -r^. ... . Philipead 

towns, WC Will now pafs to that of Philip OfAlesandaf 
Macedon, the founder of that vaft monarchy 
which was deftined, in the hands of his ion and 
fucceftbr Alexander the Great, to fpread the arms, 
the arts, the literature, and the civilization of 
Greece as far as the Ihores of the Cafpian and the 
banks of the Indus and the Nile. But abfolute 
as was the power of Philip and Alexander, thefe 
monarchs were itili elTentially Greek, and as 
Greeks they were careful never to place upon 
their money any effigy lefs auguft than that of 
ibme one of the gods of Greece. Thus Philip, 
when he had united in his fmgie hand the whole 
of northern Greece, and when he reorganized the 
currency of his empire, had recourfe to the two 
great religious centres of Hellas, Delphi and 
Olympia, for the types of his gold and fiiver. 
jnoney. On the gold money appears the head of 
the Pythian Apollo, and on the ftJver that of 
the Olympian Zeus. The reverfc types are in 
each cafe agonijiic; that is to fay, they com- 
) Agam., i($ (Swanwickl. 
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mcmorate in a general way Philip’s fuccefTes in 
che great Greek game$» in which, we are told, it 
was his efpecial pride to be hailed as a vidtor. 
Pallas and her attendant, Viftory, with HerakJes 
and the Olympian Zeus, are the gods under whole 
aufpices Alexander's gold and filver went forth 
from a hundred mints over the vaft expanfe of 
his heterogeneous empire. But, more than mortal 
as Alexander was conceived, and perhaps almoA 
believed himlelf to be, never once during his life¬ 
time was his own portrait feen upon his coins, 
though it had been the cuftoni in the Eaft, from 
the very foundation of the Perfian monarchy 
which Alexander overthrew, for the great king 
to place his own effigy upon the royal Darie coins. 
What clearer proof can be required that none but 
religious fubjedU were at that time admiffible on 
the coin ? 

jntrodBe- But aftCT the death of the firreat conqueror a 

tiooetPoT- . ..1 

irehue. charge is noticeable, gradual at nrit, and then 
more marked, in the afpedt of the international 
currency inllituted by Alexander. The features 
of the god Hcrakles on the tctradrachms little 
by little lofe their noble ideality, and alTume an 
exprelTion in which there is an evident ftriving on 
the part of the engraver towards an aiTimilation of 
che god to Alexander, now himfelf r^arded as 
one of the immortals and the recipient of Divine 
honours. 

AiexamUf*# The fifft real and diffinft innovation was, how¬ 
ever, made by Alexander’s general, Lyfimachus, 
when he became King of Thrace. The money of 
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this monarch bears moft unmiftakably a portrait 
of the great Alexander—of Alexander, however, 
as a god—in the chara&er which in hU lifetime 
his flatterers had encouraged him to afliime, of 
the fon of the Lybian Ammon with the ram’s 
horn over the ear. This was the firft ftep t<v 
wards the new felhion of placing the head of the 
fovereign on the ewn of the realm; but fo an- 
tagoniflic dees this practice feem to have been to 
the religious fuiceptibilities even of this late lime, 
that it was only by flow degrees that it came to 
be adopted- When the centre of gravity, fo to 
fpeak, of the Greek world was no longer to be 
found in Hellas, but in the various capitals of 
thofe femi-oriental, monarchies which arofe out of 
the ruins of the Perfian empire, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and the reft, all Greece received an 
indelible taint of oriental lervility. In cozn- 
parifon with thefe new fclf-conftituted 
and their defeendants, Philip and Alexander ftand 
forth as Hellenes of the old type. Only in fiich 
degenerate times did it become polTible for a king 
to ufurp on the coinage the place of honour re¬ 
fer ved of old for gods and religious emblems; 
nay, even to give themfelves out as very gods, 
and to adopt flich titles as Oeve ivi^ayhs or Nmc 

The firft of Alexander’s fucceflors who fublti- 
tuted his own portrait on coins for that of the 
deified Alexander was Ptolemy Soter, the founder 
of the dynafty which ruled Egypt for two cen- 
tunes and a half. Both he and his queen, Berenice, 
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were deified after th&r deaths, and appear with the 
title 0 €o»on the money of their fon, Ptolemy Phila- 
dclphus; and the portrait of Ptolemy Soter was 
perpetuated from generation to generation on the 
coins of fuccefiive rulers of Egypt down to the 
time of the Roman conqueft, although not to the 
exclufion of other royal portraits. 

Greek coins, from the age of Alexander on¬ 
wards, polTefs an intereft altogether diiferent from 
that wth which the money of the earlier ages 
infpires us. The intereft of the pr»-AIexandrine 
coins is twofold. In the firft place, they illuftrate 
local myths, and indireftly Ihed much light on the 
political revolutions of every corner of the Greek 
world; and in the fecond place, they are mod 
valuable for the hiftory of art in its various ftages 
of development, The intereft of the poft-AIex- 
andrine coins is that of a gallery of authentic 
portraits. “ Here," fays Addifon,^ “ you fee the 
Alexanders, Caefars, Pompeys, Trajans, and the 
whole catalogue of heroes who have, many of 
them, diftingui/hed themfelves from the reft 
of mankind, that we almoft look upon them as 
another fpecies. It is an agreeable amufement to 
compare in our own thoughts the face of a great 
man with the charafter that authors have given 
us of him, and to try if we can find out in his 
looks and features either the haughty, cruel, or 
meralul temper that difeovers itlelf in the hiftory 
of his addons.” 

Among the fineft portraits on Greek coins we 
* 1^ tht Vf^uhe/i MedeU. 
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have ipace only to mention a few. Firft comes 
that of the great Alexander himfelf, on the coins 
of Lyfimachus, idealiaed no doubt, but ftill the 
man in the Itkenefs of a god. In many of thefe 
coins we may note the peculiarities recorded as 
charadteriftic of his ftatues by Lyfippus, the flight 
twift in the neck and the ardent look In the eyes. 

Thcn there is Demetrius Poiiorcetes, the de- Oemclrhis 
ftroyer of cities, that foldier of fortune, terrible 
in war, and luxurious In peace, whofe beauty was 
fuch that Plutarch fays no painter could hit off a. 
likenels. That hiftorian compares him to Dionyfos, 
and as Dionyfos he appears on the coins, with the 
bull’s horn of the god pointing up from out the 
heavy locks of hair whuch fall about his fore¬ 
head. 

Another highly charadteriftic head is that of thePW'* 
eunuch Philetaerus, the founder of the dynafty of 
the Attalid Kings of Pcrgamus. Here, at left, is 
realifm pure and Ample. The huge fat face and 
vaft expanfe of cheek and lower jaw carry con- 
vidlion to our minds that this is indeed a living 
portrait. 

To thofe who are familiar only with Greek art Reai«m. 
in its ideal ftage, fuch faces as this of Philetaerus, 
with many others that might be cited (Prulias, 

King of Bithynia, for example), from among the 
Uarious Greek regal coins, will be at firft fomewhat 
ftarding. We have become fo thoroughly imbued 
with the ideal conceptions of godlike humanity 
perpetuated in Greek fculpture and its derivativeSj 
that when we firft take up one of thefe portrait- 
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coins of the third or fecond century b.c., we find it 
hard to pcrfuade ourfelTcs that it is fb far removed 
from our own times. This or that uninfpired 
and commonplace face might well be that of a 
profperous modern EngHfKman, were it not for 
the royal diadem and Greek infcription which 
deOgnate it as a King of Pontus or Bithynia, of 
Syria or of Egypt. 

Ncverthelefs, although an almoft brutal reallfm 
is the rule in the period now under confideration, 
there are inftances where the artift Teems to have 
been infpired by his fubjeft and carried away out 
of the real into the ideal. Thus the majority of 
the coins of the great Mithradates are probably 
UQideali2ed portraits, lomewhat carelefsly executed, 
of a man fcarcely remarkable unlefs for a certain 
evil exprelTion of tigerlfh cruelty, But there are 
others of this fame monarch on which, it is true, 
the likenefs is unmiftakabJy prefervcd, but under 
what an altered afpcflJ Mithradates is here the 
hero, almoft the god, and as we gaze at his head 
on thefe coins, with flying locks blown back as if 
by a ftrong wind, we can picture him Handing in 
his victorious chariot holding well in hand his 
fixteen fplendid fteeds, and carrying off the prize; 
or as a runner, outftripping the fwifteH deer, or 
performing fome other of thole wondrous feats of 
ftrength and agility of which we read. This type 
of the idealized Mithradatlc head alfo occurs on 
cc«ns of Ariarathes, a youthful fon of Mithradates, 
who was placed by his father on the throne of 
Cappadocia. The head, like that of Alexander, 
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was afterwards perpetuated on the money of 
various cities on the ihores of the Euxine. 
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We have Ipace only to mention one other cfecpAwa. 
portrait* that of the femous Qeopatra on a coin 
of Afcalon. This is certainly no ordinary face, 
and yet we look in vmn for thole charms which 
fafcinated Caelar and ruined Ai^tony. The eyes 
are wide open and eager, the nole prominent and 
nightly hooked, the mouth large and exprellive, 
the hair modellly drdfed and bound with the 
royal diadem. The evidence afforded by the 
coins, taken in conjunction with a palTage of 
Plutarch, who fays that in beauty Ihe was by no 
means fuperior to OCtavia, leads us to the con- 
dulion that Cleopatra^s irrefftible charm ky rather 
in her mental qualities and alluring manner, than 
in any mere outward beauty. 

Quite apart from the intrinfic importance, style of 
mythological or hiftorical, of the fubjeCts repre- Chrooo 
fented on Greek coins, lies thdr value as illulhu-s^Snee. 
tions of the archaeolc^y of art, Of all the remains 
of antiquity, ftatues, bronzes, terracottas, fiCliie 
vafes, engraved gems, and coins, thefe laft alone 

D 
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can, as a rule, be exactly dated. The political 
conditions and vicilTitudes of the autonomous coin- 
ftriking ftates render it comparatively eafy for us 
to fpread out before our eyes the fuccellive ilTues 
of each in chronological lequence. In the feries 
of each town we may thus at once obtain a few 
definite landmarks, around which, by analogy of 
fiyle, we fhall have no great difficulty in grouping 
the remaning coins. The charadteriftics of Greek 
arc, in the various phafes which it palled through, 
we do not propole, nor indeed is this the place, to 
difeufs. It will be fufficient to indicate the main 
chronological divifions or periods in which the 
coinage of the ancient world may be conveniently 
claffified- Thele are as follows : 

I. Circa B.c. 700^480. T^tPeriodsf Arehstc 

ArS^ which extends from 
the invention of the art 
of coining down to the 
time of the Perfian 
Wars. 

II. „ „ 480-415. The 

Jitional Ari, from the 
PerJian Wars to the 
fiege of Syracufe by the 
Athenians. 

III. „ „ 415-336. The Period of Finefi 

Art^ from the Athenian 
expedition Sicily, 

to the acceffion of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. 
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IV. Circa b.c. 336-280- The i^eriod of Later 

Fine Art, from the ac- 
ceflion of Alexander to 
the death of Lylunachus. 

V. „ 280-146. The Period of the 

Decline of Art, from the 
death of Ly/imachus to 
the Roman conqueft of 
Greecfi- 

VI. „ „ 146-27. The Period of con* 

tinued Decline in Art, 
from the Roman con- 
queft to the rife of the 
Roman Empire- 

VII. B.c. 27 — A.D. 268. Tht Period of Graeco* 

Roman Art, from the 
reign of Augufhis to 
that of Gallienua. 

It is alraoft always quite eafy to determine 
to which of the above periods any given conn 
belongs; and as a rule it is poflible to fix its date 
within the period trich more or lefs precifion, by 
comparing it in point of ftyle with others of which 
the exaift date is known, Even a fmall cohesion 
of wcll-chofen fpecimens thus mapped out in 
periods forms an epitome of the hiftory of art 
iiich as no other dafs of andenC monuments can 
furnifh. It is true that not all coin arc is of the 
higheft order for the age to which it belongs- 
Often, indeed, it is extremely faulty; but, good 
or bad, it is always inftrudlive, becaufe it is the 
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witabJe handiwork of an artift working in¬ 
dependently, and not of a mere copyift of older 
works. The artjft inay have been unknown, 
perhaps, even in his own day, beyond the narrow 
circle of his fellow-citizens; but he was none the 
lefs an artift who cxprefTed to the bcft of his 
ability the ideas of his age and country, and he has 
banded down to all time, on the little dilk of metal 
at his dilpolal, a Ipecimcn, on a Ihiall fcale, of the 
art of the time in which he was at work. 

There is good reafon, moreover, Co think that 
the perlbns employed to engrave the coin-dies 
were by no means always artifts of inferior merit. 
During the period of the higheft development of 
Greek art it is not unufual, elpedaJIy in Magna 
Graecia and Sicily, to find the arcift's name written 
at full length in minute chara(5ber3 on coins of 
particularly fine work; and it is in the laft degree 
improbable that fuch a privilege would have been 
accorded to a mere mechanic or workman in the 
mint, however fkilfuJ he may have been. That 
artifts known to feme were (at Icaft in the fourth 
century) entrufted with the engraving of the coins, 
is indeed proved by the fed that we find feveral 
cities entirely independent of one another ha\dng 
recourfe to the feme engraver for thdr money. 
For inftance, Evaenetus, the engraver of the fineft 
of thofe fplendid medallions of Syraculc, bearing 
on one fide the head of Perfephone crowned with 
corn-leaves, and on the other a vidorlous chariot, 
places his name alfo on coins of two other Sicilian 
clues, Camarina and Catana; and what is {till 
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more remarkable, the Syracuian artift, EY@ . . . 
appears alfo to have been employed by the mint 
of Elis in Peloponnefus. 
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In Magna Greacia alfo we note that an aitift, by 
name Ariftoxenas, figns coins both of Metapontum 
and Heraclela in Lucania; and another, who 
modeftly ligns himfelf 4 >, works at the fame time 
for the mints of Heraclela, Thorium, Pandoiia, 
and Terina. 

In Greece proper, artifts' lignatures are of very 
rare occurrence; but of the town of Cydonia, In 
Crete, there is a c«n with the legend in full 
NEYANTOS ETIOET, and of Clazomenae, in 
Ionia, there is a well-known tetradracbm, with a 
magnificent head of Apollo facing, and the in- 
feription eEOAOTOE ETIOEI. 

Enough has been laid to Ihow that in the period 
of fineft art there were die-engravers whole re¬ 
putation was not confined to a fingle town, ardfts 
of the higher order, whole fignatures on the coin 
were a credit to the cides for which they worked. 
Unfortunately, not a fingle ancient writer has 
thought of recording the name of any one of 
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thefe great mafters of the arc of engraving. How, 
indeed, could the7 know that thoufands of thefe, 
in their time infignificant, coins would ouclaft the 
grandeft works of archite^lure, fcuJpture, and 
pdnting, and would go down from age to ^e, 
uninjured by the Japfe of time, foie witnclT« to the 
beauty of a loiig-forgottcn popular belief, or to 
the glory of (bme fplendid city whofe very fite is 
now a delert or a fwamp? Yet we mull not regret 
that the old Greek cxigravers worked vnrhout any 
idea of handing down either their own, or their 
city’s, or th^ ruler’s glory to pollerity. Had 
they thought of thefe things, the coins would have 
furnilhed far lefs tniftworchy evidence than they 
now do, and we Ihould probably have had many 
ancient examples of medals like that famous piece 
of modem times which Napoleon I. ordered to be 
ftnick wth the infcription, France a Londres. 

Not to be confounded with artifts’ iignatures on 
Kaos, coins are the names of the magiftrates under whofe 
authority the money was ilTucd. All fuch names 
are ufually written In large confpicuous charaAers 
intended to catch the eye, while the names of artifts 
are often purpofely concealed; and are indeed 
ibmetimes fo fmaJl as to be hardly \dfible with¬ 
out a magnifying-glafs. About the end of the fifth 
century B.c., at fome towns, though not generally 
before the middle of the fourth, magiftrates begin 
to place their fignatures on the money. Some¬ 
times we read their names at full length, fome- 
times in an abbreviated form or in monogram ; 
while not unfre(^ucntly a lym.bol or fignet Hands 
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m pia« of the name. It Is a matter of no fma]! 
difficulty to diftinguiih fuch magiftraces’ Iigncts in 
the field of a coin from religious fymbois which 
are to be interpreted as referring more or left 
directly to the principal type. Thus, for inftance, 
an ear of corn might refer to the worihjp of 
Demeter, or it might ftand in the place of the 
name of a magiftrate Demetrius. As a rule, all 
fuch fmall acceflory fymbois before the end of the 
fifth century have a religious motive; and the 
lame fymbol will be found very conftantly ac¬ 
companying the main type. But in later times, 
while the type remains conftant, the fymbol will 
be frequently varied. It muft then be underftood 
as the private leal of the magiftrate entrufted with 
the fupervifion of the coinage- Unfortunately we 
know very little of the organization of the mints 
in the various cities of the andent world. It has 
been proved that at fome cities the chief magi¬ 
ftrate placed his name on the money iftued during 
his tenure of office; thus, in Boeotia, the name 
of the illuftrious Epaminondas occurs; and at 
Ephefus we find the names of feveral of the 
chief magiftrates, who are mentioned as fuch by 
ancient writers or in inlcriptions. This was not, 
however, the univerfal rule: at Athens, for in¬ 
ftance, the names of the Archons are not found 
on the coins; and at fome dries the high prieft, 
and occafionally even a prieftefs, figns the municipal 
coinage. 

Under the Roman Empire, from Auguftus to 
Gallienus, the Greek cities of Alia, and a few in^ 
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Europe, were allowed to ftrikc bronze money for 
local ufe. Theft late ilTues are very unattractive 
as works of art, and thdr ftudy has been conft- 
quently much n^leded. In fome rel^Cte, how¬ 
ever, they are even more inftrudtive than the coins 
of an earlier age, which they often explain and 
illulbate. It is to thefe Greek Imperial coins, as 
they are called, that we muft have recourfe if we 
would know what local cults prevailed in the out¬ 
lying provinces of the Roman Empire, and efpe- 
cially in what ftraage and uncouth guifts the half- 
Greek peoples of Alia clothed their gods. 

Only in this lateft period do we find on the 
coinage actual copies of ancient facred images of 
Aliatic divinities, luch as that of the Ephefian 
Artemis, with ftjfr mummy-like body, half human, 
half beftial, with her many breafts. It is not to 
be queftioned that many fuch monftrous ftatues 
exiflcd in various parts of Greece, lacred relics of 
a barbarous age, and that on great felHvaJs they 
were draped in gorgeous attire, and exhibited to 
public view; but Greek art, as long as It was a 
living art, Ihrank from the reprefentation of fuch 
images, and always fubftituted for them the beauti¬ 
ful Greek ideal form of the divinity with which it 
was cuftomary to identify them. 

Theft Greek Imperial coins are allb valuable as 
furni/hing us ^th copies of famous ftatues of the 
great period of art, fuch as that of the chrys¬ 
elephantine Zeus of Pheidias at Olympda, the 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles at Cnidus, and many 
others; and they are particularly interefting for 
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the light which they ihed upon the facred games, 
Pythia, Didymda, Actia, Cabexria, and other local 
fcftivals and religious ceremonies, of which, but 
for our coins, little or nothing would have been 
known. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ROMAN COINS. 

coinage of Rome falls naturally 
to two great clafTes: (i) the Family 
, as it is often miftalJed, the Con- 
lar feries, ftruck under the Re¬ 
public ; and (2) the Imperial (otcs, of the period 
of the Roman and Byzantine Emperors, from 
Augulhjs to the capture of Conftantinople by the 
Turks in a.d. 1453. 

The date of the firft iflue of a coinage at Rome 
is uncertain. The prefence of roughly caft lumps 
of metal in treafure offered to divinities of foun¬ 
tains, mixed with large quantities of coins, feems 
to indicate that the firft attempt at a metal 
currency at Rome confiffed of rude lumps or 
ingots of copper of uncertain wdght and ffze, 
called ats rude. Thefe pieces are without any 
mark of authority, and could only have circulated 
by weight. The introduction of a coinage at 
Rome has by ancient authority been attributed 
to Servius Tullius, and he is faid Co have been 
“ the firft to mark copper pieces with the repte- 
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fentations of an ox or feme other animal or 
fymbol." No coins of this remote period have, 
however, been preferved, and the tradition is 
doubtJeis without foundation. Confiderably later 
than the time of the Kings are thole quadrilateral 
or brick-lhaped pieces of copper, having on one 
or both lidcs a fymbol, from which they have 
been called aes fignatum. Thefe pieces muft have a« siana* 
been ilTued in coniiderable quantities, as they are 
not uncommon at the prefect time. They are of 
uncertain fixes and thicknefs, and were originally 
caft in Jai^e blocks, and afterwards divided into 
Imaller portions. Like the aes rude, thefe pieces 
mull have drculated by weight. They appear to 
have been in ufe up to a late period, even after 
the coin^ had pafied into another' ftage. To 
thefe rough pieces there facceeded a much more 
regular coinage, drcular in lhape, called aes grave. a«s Omte 
It confilled of a large copper coin, the at, the 
unit of the monetary fyftem, and, being of a pound 
weight, called the as libralis^ and of a number of 
fraftionaJ parts, called the Jemis (half), the triens 
(third), the quadrans (fourth), the Jextans (fixth), 
and the uncia (twelfth). Multiples of the as 
were the dupondius (double as), the qutncyjfis (five- 
as piece), and the decujjis (ten-as piece); but thefe 
do not appear to have been iflued at Rome, but 
only by the neighbouring cities, which adopted 
this heavy copper coinage. All the pieces of this 
new coinage are caft (not ftruck), in high relief, 
and without any kind of l^end or infeription 
excepting the marks of value: for the as i, for 
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the femis S, and for the other divifions four, three, 
two, or one dot or knob. The type of the 
reverfe, a prow, was the fame throughout, but 
that of the obverfe varied with each denomination. 
On the as was the double-headed Janus, to whom 
the firft coinage was mythically attributed; on 
the femis the head of Jupiter, the protestor of 
the Capitol; on the triens the head of Pallas, the 
protetfhefs of Aeneas, or Minerva, the inventrefs 
of numbers; on the quadrans the head of Her¬ 
cules, the tutelary genius of the farmyard, and 
thus in general the god of property and riches; 
on the fextans the head of Mercury, the god of 
traffic and commerce; and on the uncia the head 
of Roma, hcrfelf the tutelary goddefs of the city. 
The weight of the as was nominally that of the 
Roman pound of 12 oz., but very few fpecimens 
extant come up to the full weight; they range 
generally from ii to 9 oz. This may be the 
refult of a firft reduction of a pound of copper 
from the condition of aes rude, or large quadri¬ 
lateral pieces of metal, aes fignacum, circulating 
by weight, to the form of a real and fyffematic 
currency, 

The origin of this libral fydem is affigned by 
Mommfen to the decem^d^s, and more particularly 
to the influence of the Lex Julia Papiria (b.c. 430), 
which ordered that fines Ihould not be paid in 
cattle but in money. But in ftyle and fabric the 
libral coinage cannot be of fo early a date. Any¬ 
one accuftomed to the ftudy of numifmatics can 
fee at a glance ,that thefe coins bear no trace of 
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arcKaifm, and cannot be imitationd of types that 
originated in the fifth century. They belong 
rather to a time that correfponds with the fine 
period of Greek coinage. The Romans borrowed 
all their ideas of painting and fculpfure from the 
Greeks, and no doubt relbrted to the fame fource 
for the types of their coinage. It muft therefore 
be fuppofed that the fines ordered by the Lex Julia 
Papiria were paid in metal by weight, and that the 
as Ubralis was an eventual but not an immediate 
effedt of this law, 

Befide this rather complicated (cries of copper Bidy coW 
coins, no attempt appears to have been made bycSuflft^ 
the State to introduce either of the finer metals, S Roaw!” 
gold, or filver. In fixing the as to the wdght 
of a pound, the State had, however, made it 
poffible to accept in circulation the gold and filver 
coinages of neighbouring cities. At that period 
the pound of copper was worth a (cruple of filver, 
a relative value which had for fome time exifted 
in Sicily, whofe inhabitants for convenience of 
trade were defirous that their filver money and 
the rude copp>er coins of Latium Ihould have a 
joint circulation, The coins that chlefiy fupplied conpantar 
this want were the gold and filver money of Cam- 
pania, with the name ROMANO* or ROMA. 

The gold coin had for the type of the obverfe the 
head of Janus, and on the reverfc two warriors 
taking an oath over a youth facrificing a pig.^ 

The filver coins vary in type, but the moft 
common have on the obverfe the head of Janus, 

VCflcfa iupg«b)iot fbeders porcs.—j^ev., vui. 
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and on the reverse Jupiter in a biga, or two-horfe 
chariot, accompanied by the divinity ViAory. 
Both gold and filver coins of these types are 
inlcribed ROMA. The relative value of the 
coins in gold, filver, and copper is a very difficult 
queftion. At this period the ufual proportion 
between gold and illver was i to r a, and between 
fiiver and copper i to 250; but, in order to in- 
creale the value of their copper coins, the Romans 
appear to have eftimated them above their ufuai 
worth, thus making the fdver and copper at a 
ratio of 1 to 183, and reducing in an equal degree 
the ratio of the gold. 

Although this large copper coinage muft have 
proved moft inconvenient for commercial tranf- 
adbons, a conliderable period eiapfed before there 
was any decided change in the Roman monetary 
fyflem. The authorities of the Imperial ftate 
with a very confiderable uniformity of opinion 
that the change took place during the period of 
the firft Punic war (b.c. 264-241), and that the 
as libralis fell fuddenly to 2 oz., the wdght of 
an as fextantalis. According to Mommfen, how¬ 
ever, whofe opinion is borne out by the coins 
thcmfelves, the fall was not fo rapid; and what 
took place appears to have been as follows. From 
a weight of 10 02. (nominally 12), the as fell to 
8 02., and at length was reduced to 4, or to that 
of a triens, and thus became triental. This pro^ 
bably occurred about s.c. 269, when the iilver 
coinage of Rome begins- The evidence afforded 
by the coinages of neighbouring cities fubjedb to 
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Rome bear out this ftatcment. In B.c. 291 
Vcnufia was founded, and ftruck coins of the 
libral ftandard; and in b.c. 289 Hatria followed 
her example; but in B.c. 251, when Lipara 
became a Roman colony, we find that city ifluing 
a tricntal coinage. It is therefore between thcfe 
dates that the reduftion of the as muft be placed, 
and in fixing it to b.c. 269 we make it fimul^ 
taneous with the introduftioD of the Jiew filver 
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coinage. The dupondius (2 afies), trellis (3), and 
deculfis (10), were now iflued at Rome, and alfo 
the femuncia (•( oz.) and quadruncia oz.). 
Thefe two laft coins, together with the fextans and 
uncia, were now no longer caft but ftruck, and 
bore on the reverie the iiilcription ROMA; the 
other coins were all caft as before. The triental 
as did not long prelerve its full weight, but about 
B.c. 250 fell to 2 oz., and was called the as 
tantalis. When the coinage became fextantal^ 
calling was abandoned, and all coins were ftruck, 
and bore the name of the city. Allb the multiples 
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of the as were dilcontlnued, as well as the femuncia 
and quadrunda. 

nm In B.C. ^69 the firft filvcr coinage was ilTued 

KS” at Rome, and con/ifted of the tienarius, its half 
the quinariujy and its quarter the Jefiertitu. The 
legal weight of the early denarius was 4 fcruples 
(72 grains), which 'gave a convenient number 
of fcruples for each Roman coin. Thus the 
qujnarius = 2 ferupks, and the feftertius^ I fcruple, 
and the Roman pound of filver produced 72 
denarii, 144 quinarii, or 288 feftertii. The reafon 
for adopting this new ftandard for the filver coins 
is obvious, when we confider what had happened 
with the copper coinage. This, as has been 
fhown, was reduced to one^third its original value, 
and the new feftertius was therefore an equivalent to 
the as libralis, of which many l^cimens muft have 
ftilJ remained in circulation. In all indications of 
fums fixed at the period of the introduftion of 
the new coinage, the Latin writers uJe as fynony- 
mous terms the words Jefiertius and aes grave. 
The relative value of filver and copper was by 
this arrangement m^ntdned, although it did not 
Jong keep fo, as the weight of the copper coins 
loon fell, and they became mere pieces of account 
or tokens, like the bronze coinage of Che prefent 
day. In B.c. 217 the ftandard of the filver was 
reduced, and the as became uncial. The denarius 
was ftruck at 3 o to the pound, and the quinarius 
at 160. The ifiue of the leftertius ceafed, and 
was not again ftruck in filver, excepting at occa- 
fional intervals during the firft century b.c, The 
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quinarius, after a very ftiort time, fell into diiufe, 
and was only occafionaJly reilTued. The denarius 
remained at this new ftandard for nearly three 
centuries, and maintained its purity through¬ 
out. 

Another filver coin was aJfb in circulation : thif vicio«uu». 
was the vi^oriatusy To-called from its type, which 
showed on the obverle the head of Jupiter, and oh 
the reverie Victory crowning a trophy. This coin 
was firft ifliied in B.c. 218 ; it was in weight 
3 scruples, or three-fourths of the denarius, and 
was originally a Campanian coin ; but after the 
fall of Capua, B.c. 2ii>the coinage of the Vic¬ 
tor! atus was transferred to Rome, itfelf, where it 
continued to be coined for the uie of the Provinces. 

It was also current at Rome, perhaps, however, to 
no great extent. When the weight of the denarius 
fell in B.c. 217, that of the vidoriatus was reduced 
in like proportion, but after a few years its ifTue 
ceafed. The type was afterwards adopted for the 
quinarius. 

When the as fell from fextantal to uncial, its uodaiAv 
value was aifo changed from one-tenth to one- 
iixteenth of the denarius, A$ the foldiers were 
p^d after the old ftandard of ten alTes to the 
denarius, that coin retained its mark of value X. 

By this reduction the relation of l^ver to copper 
fell to 1 to 112, left than half the original ratio. 

Thus the copper coinage became Itill more a 
money of account; and when in b.c. 89 it was 
again reduced to a Jemumial ftandard no 
were produced. In b.c. 80 the copper coinage 

£ 
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ceaftd; and, excepting a few pieces ftruck m the 
caftern and weftem provinces, it was not revived 
during the period of the Republic. In b,c, 16 
Auguftus introduced a new copper coinage con- 
fifting of a ieftertius of four afles, a dupondius of 
two aiTes, an as, a iemis, a triens, and a quadrans. 

Cold Cobs, The only other pieces which remain to be 

•69. mentioned are the gold. The early coins of 3, 2, 
and J fcruple, marked lx., xxxx., and xx., with 
the hel meted head of Mars on one iide and an 
eagle ftanding on a thunderbolt on the other, 
are uiually confidered a Campanian iilue. Theft 
were firft ihuck foon after b.c. 269; but from 
their extreme fcarcity their iflue could only have 
extended over a very ihort period. The firft 
purely Roman gold money was ftruck by Sulla in 
s.c. 84,-82. They bear his own name and that of 
his proquaei^or, L, Manlius, and from their fabric 
appear to have been iiliied in Greece, probably as 
rewards to his veterans. The gold coins ftruck 
by Julius Caefar in b.c. 4,9 are of the fame chara< 5 ter 
as thofe of Sulla; and it is not till after Caefaris 
death that a gold ednage is drrnly eftablilhed, 
which confifted of an aureus and a half-^ureus, 
the former ftruck at forty to the pound, and 
reprefenting in value twenty-five denarii. 

Types. The original type of the denarius is, on the 
obverfe, the head of Roma wearing a helmet 
adorned ^th brings, and a grifiin's head for the 
creft; behind is the mark of value X; and on 
the reverie, the Diofeuri on horftback, charging, 
thwr fpears couched, thexr mantles floating behind. 
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and their conical hats Surmounted each by a ftar, 
emblematic of the morning and evening; below, 
is the infcription ROMA. 
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This is no doubt a reprefentation of thele demi¬ 
gods as they were feen, according to the legend, 
fighting for the Romans at the battle of Lake 
RegtHus. Any change of type was at firft very 
gradual. After a time the mark of value is re¬ 
moved from behind the head of Roma and placed 
under her chin, and the infeription is transferred 
from the reverie to the obverfe. About b.c, 125 the 
mark of value changes to and in one inftance to 
XVI., the latter to reprefent fixteen alTes, the true 
value of the,denarius at that time. About b.c. 90 
the mark of value is no longer llamped on the lilver 
coins. The firft inftance of a change in the head on 
the obverfe can be fixed with certainty to f.c. ioo. 
In that year the Quaeftors Rfo and Cae^o, having 
been ordered by the Senate to purchafe corn and to 
fell it to the people below the market value, re¬ 
ceived a fpecial privilege to ifiue coins to cover this 
extraordinary expenditure. To diftinguilh their 
coins from thofe ftnick by the officers of the mint, 
they varied the type by pladtig on the obverfe the 
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head of Saturn, probably in allufion to L. Appu- 
leius Saturmnus, who had propofed the Lex 
Frumentaria. Seven years later, in b.c. 93, the 
monetarii Iflued two lets of coins having the fame 
reveries; but on the obverse of one fet was the head 
of Roma, and on the other that of Apollo. After 
this ftme the bead on the obverfe changed year by 
year, bring either that of a divinity, fometimes but 
rarely of Roma, or of a tra^rional or hiftorical 
perfonage. Thefe types were generally in fome 
way connefted with the family of the monetarius. 
In B.c, 44, by order of the Senate, the head of 
Julius Caefar was placed upon the coins; and after 
a few years the ufual type is that of fbnie living 
perfonage, generally of him who ilTued the coins. 

The firli change in the type of the reverie 
occurred about b.c. 217, when Diana in a two- 
horfed chariot is fubftituted for the Diofeuri. 
But this was an exception, and it is not till after a 
further interval of more than fifty years that 
we agrin meet with any variation. From about 
B.c. 160 the coins ihow a delight in recording 
the great deeds of Rome's heroes in the paft, 
in reprefenting the mythological and hiftoricai 
traditions of the nation, and in illuftrating public 
events after the manner of medals. One of the 
earlieft hifiorical types is to be found on the coins, 
already referred to, of the Quaeftors Pifo and 
Caepio, who are reprefented diftributing ia^elTe 
to the public, A ftill more remarkable coin is 
that ftruck by Brutus after the murder of Julius 
Caefar, having on one fide his own head, and on 
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the other • a cap of liberty between two daggers, 
and the infcripcion EID. MAR. 



Brutus had already, when a monetary triumvir,* 
recorded the femous deed of his anceftor L. Junius 
Brutus, the baniiher of the Tarquins, by placing 
his head upon the coins. To the fcme dais 
belong the coins of Sextus Pompeius, who for 
a time defied the efforts of O^vius to fupprefs 
his piratical excurfions. Thefe have on one fide 
the pharos of Meflana furmounted by a figure of 
Neptune, and on the other the monfter Scylia, 
half-dog, half-fifh, fweeping the fea with her 
rudder. They refer cither to the defeat of 
Otffeviua at Mefiana in b.c. 38, or to the deftrudion 
of his fleet off the Lucanian promontory in the 
following year, on which occafion Pompeius offered 
facrifices to Neptune for hi$ timely affiftance, and 
even ftyJed himfelf the Ton of Neptune. Of the 
CradifTonaJ types, perhaps one of the moft interefi- 
ing is that on a coin of the Pofturnia gens, with 
the buft of Diana on the obverfe, and on the 
reverie a rock on which is a togated male figure 
before a lighted altar extending his hand cowards 
a bull. It illuftratcs the worship of that goddefs 
at Rome, to whom, for the uf« of the inhabitants 
of Latium, then under Roman rule, Servius Tullius 
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founded a tempJe on the Aventine. At their annual 
fefHval the augurs foretold the domination of 
Rome over all the Latin race, which was accom- 
plilhcd by Aulus Poftumius at the battle of Lake 
R^illus B.c. 496. In conftquence of this vitftory, 
the Poftumia gens claimed for itfelf the fulfilment 
of the prophecy, On a coin of the Marcia gens 
are the heads of Numa Pompilius and Ancus 
Marcius, and a naked warrior (dejultor) riding 
two horfes; thefe allude to the traditional defcent 
of the Marcia gens from Mamerces, fon of Numa, 
and the celebration of the games in honour of 
Apollo, which were inftituted by the foothlayer 
Marcius. We have alfo fuch legendary fubjefts 
as Tarpeia crulhed beneath the bucklers, Aeneas 
carrying Anchife on his back and holding the 
Palladium, UlylTes returning from Troy and 
recognifed by his dog, and the rape of the 
Sabines. Still more numerous are the Ample 
reprefentations of the dignities of the Roman 
Pantheon, 

The gold coins of Sulla and fubfequent iAues 
have types Amilar to thole of the denarius. The 
copper coins of the reduced fhndard preferved 
their original types. 

An important feature in the gradual develop- 
NaoBL ment of the types is the moneyers* marks and 
names, which serve to indicate the fuccelAve ilTues 
fix>m the mint. At firft this mint officer only placed 
a fymboJ, a Ay, cap, fpear, or prow, todiftinguilh his 
ilTue from thofe of previous years, Later on he 
added his inidali thcii his name, firft in moncgram 
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and finally in full, the prenomen on the reverfe, 
and the cognomen on the obverfe. Thcfe infcrip- 
tions are always in the nominative cafe. They 
cease about b.c. 36, when, after the defeat of 
Sextus Pompeius, and the fubmilTion of the 
triumvir Lepidus, amongft the many honours 
which Ofta^us recdved from the Senate, not the 
leaft was the commemoration of his vidtories ui 
the types on the coins. To thefe was added his 
portrait, and from B.c. 29, when he was created 
Imperator, the coinage becomes imperial. 

The right of ifTuing the coinage at Rome, as 
elfewhere in ail Republics, belonged to the State, 
which fixed by decrees the ftandard and the *** 
various denominations. At an early period the • 
duty of carrying into execution theft regulations 
was delegated to three officers, who were called 
the trtsviri auroy argentOy aerty fiandOy feriundo. 

The word Jiando may ffiow that thefe officers were 
nominated before the reduction of the as to the 
sextantal ftandard. The office certainly exifted 
before the adopdon of the uncial as in s.c. 217, as 
we begin to meet ^th the initials and monograms 
of the moneyers before that change took place. 

It was an occafional office at firft, and appears 
only to have been filled up when frelh ilTues were 
needed for the ufe of the State, About s.c. 104, 
the more frequent occurrence of the moneyers' 
names fhows that thefe officers were then appointed 
at clofer intervals, Julius Caefar increafed the 
number of this magiftracy to four, and thefe 
continued to be nominated annually dll the dif- 
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fenfions caufed by the fecond triumvirate. In 
a.c. 39 the ofHcewas quite Aifpendcd, and does 
not appear to have been reinftituted till b.c. 16, 
when Auguftus, before his departure for Gaul, re- 
appoi nted the quatuorviri. The office was aboJ i/hed 
about the year b.c. 3, and the Roman coinage 
then entered on a new phafe. According to 
law, each officer of the mint was independent of 
the other, and could ilTue his ccrins feparately 
or in conjunAion with his colleagues. Thefe 
mojietarii were not the only magiftrates who could 
ftrike money. The urban quaeftors, ediles, and 
praetors were fometimes charged with extraordinary 
commiffions; but thefe cafes were exceptional, and 
generally in virtue of fome unufual expenditure. 
Such pieces were marked with a fpecial formula, 
as Ex. S. C {Ex Senatus ConJuUo'), or S. C. 
{Sen&tus Conjulto), formulas never uled fay the 
regularly appointed monetarii. The curule 
ediles were alfo occafionaJIy all wed to ftrike 
coins to cover the expenfes of the great public 
games. 

B elides the coins iflued in Rome, there were 
nttd is&ue& othcrs ftfuck outfidc the dty. Thefe may be 
divided into two clafles: the coin^e of the neigh¬ 
bouring cities, and the monetae cafirenjes or nummt 
cafiren/es. It is evident from monc^rams and 
letters on certain pieces of rude fabric that a few 
cities, after they came under Roman jurisdidion, 
were ajlowed to ictain the right of coinage. 
Amongft thefe places were Luceria, Canufium, 
Crotona, and Hatria. Thefe coins were of the 
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fame fhndard as thofe ftruck at Rome. This 
privilege appears to have ceaied during the fecond 
Punic War, or {hortly afterwards. The monetae 
caftrenfes or nummi caftrenfes are coins iflued by 
the general for payment of his foldiers, whether 
as dictator, confuJ» proconful, or imperator. This 
right could be delegated by the comnunder to 
his quaeftor or proquacftor, who ufually added his 
own name, and in feme inftances placed it alone, 
without that of his fuperior officer. Thele coins 
circulated throughout the Republic with the State 
coinage, although the authority of the Senate was 
not ufually inferibed on them. Finds in Spain, 
Cifalpine Gaul, and elfewhere, fhowtbat the nummi 
caftrenfes were Ifi'uck as early as the middle of 
the fecond century B.c.; but thdr ifiue was 
fufpended for a rime after the outbreak of the 
Social War. They are again found in large 
quantities from the time of the Civil War between 
Pompey and Caeftr tUI the death of Mark 
Antony. They may be clalled under the follow¬ 
ing diftrids: Sicily, Spain, Aftica, Gaul, the Eaft, 
which includes Greece and Alia Minor, and 
Cyrenaica. 


To the coins ilTued extra muros belong thofe oseaa 
firuck by the revolted Ital ian States during the Social 


or Marfic War. Thefe are of the denarii eJafs, and 


many bear the fame types as the State coinage of 
the rime, but they are of rude fabric. The greater 
portion have the inferiptions in the Ofcan character, 
and bear the names of the leaders, Papius Mutilus, 


Pompaedius, Minius Jegius, and Numerius Clucn- 
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tiu8. Others, fimpJy infcribcd ITALIA, are easily 
recognifabk as belonging to this dais. 

The coins of the Roman Republic may be clafli- 
fied in two ways, (t) by families, under the name 
of the gens to which the monetarius belonged, 
or (2) chronoJo^cally. In large coilcdtions for 
facility of reference, the arrangement under 
families is perhaps the more prat^hcable, but by 
this fyftem the biftorical intereft of the coinage is 
almoft entirely loft. There are a large number of 
pieces which have no moneyer's name, others with 
only a fymbd, a letter, or a monogram. In the 
arrangement by femiJies, many of thefe coins 
would find no diftind place. By a chronological 
arrangement, each cc^ has its place, and we are 
able not only to trace the fequence of the coinage, 
and fee how the types gradually developed, but 
alfo to follow the extenfion of Roman domina¬ 
tion, as it fpread throughout Italy to the Weft, 
to the Eaft, and onwards into Alia, and acrofs the 
Mediterranean into Africa. The large feries of 
coins of Julius Caefar, Pompey, Brutus, Caflius, 
and the trium\nrate, would teach us very little if 
arranged under the Julia, Pompeia, Junia, Caftia, 
Antonia, and Aemilia gentes. For aftiftance in a 
chronological arrangement, we have the evidence 
afforded by the growth of the types, by hiftory, and 
by the various finds. To this ftudy Mommfen has 
given much attention, and the refults of his labours 
are embodied in his learned work on the Roman 
coinage.' But more can be accompliftied than 
^ Gejtbithte des RmSfcba 
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even Mommfen has done as regards a local clari¬ 
fication, and this was done by the late Count 
de Sails, who arranged the Roman coins In the 
Britilh Mufeum, both republican and imperial. In 
chronoic^ical and geographical order. 

When Auguftus in b.c. ^ abolifhed the ofHce of impctfei 
the monetarii, he referved to himfelf all rights 
connefted with the gold and lilver coinages, and 
thefe remained with all fuccceding emperors. To 
the Senate, however, belonged the power of 
ftriklng the copper money, and its authority was 
denoted by the letters S. C. {Sefiatus Co7tfulto\ 
which allb ferved to diftinguifh the copper coins 
of Rome from thofe ilTued in the provinces. 

The coinage in drculatlon in Rome from that 
time was—in gold, the aureus, of forty to the 
pound, and the half-^ureus; in lilver, the denarius, 
of eighty-four to the pound, and its half, the 
quinarius; and in copper, the ieftertlus, of four 
afl^, Its half the dupondius, the as, the femis or 
half-as, the triens or one-third-as, and the quadrans 
or quarter-as. The aureus was worth twenty-five 
denarii, and the denarius fixteen afTcs. • The as 
was nearly equal in wdght and fize to the dupon¬ 
dius, but it was diftinguiflied by being of red 
copper; whilft the lellertius and the dupondius 
were of yellow brafs or oruhaleum^ bang a com- 
pofition of copper and ainc. The earliefi deteriora¬ 
tions in the Imperial coinage took place in the 
reigns of Nero and Caracalla; and in a.d. 21 $ 
the aureus was only the fiftieth of a pound, and 
the denarius became fo debafed that it contained 
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only 40 per cent, of pure filver. When CaracalU 
had thus corrupted the coinage, he introduced a 
new fijver piece, called the argenteus Antoninisnus, 
of lixty to fixty-four to the pound, which was 
worth a denarius and a half, and which fbon 
became the prindpal coin of the Empire. This 
piece may be eaitly difhngui/hed from the denarius 
by its haying the head of the emperor radiate and 
the buft of the emprefs upon a crefcent or half- 
mooQ. 

From the reign of Caracalla to that of Diocletian 
the greateft dilbrder prevailed in the coin^, and 
the period of the lb-called Thirty Tyrants was one 
of complete bankruptcy to the State. Each 
Emperor debafed the coinage more and more, fo 
that the intrinfic value of the filver currency was 
not one-twentieth part of its nominal value. The 
aigenteus fuppJanted the denarius, and after a 
Ihort time, from a filver coin became only a copper 
one walhed with a little tin; and, having driven 
the copper money out of currency, became itfeJf 
the only piece in circulation with the exception 0/ 
the gold. Diocletian, in a.o. 196, put an end to 
this confufion by withdrawing from circulation all 
the coinage, and ifluing another entirely frelK one, 
bafed on the {bodard of the currency of the firft 
century a-d- The aureus was ftruck at fixty to 
the pound, and a new coin in filver, called the 
cenUntionaliSy took the place of the denarius ; 
whilft in copper two new pieces were iflued, called 
the follis and the denarius. Special iotereft is 
attached to tins new coinage, as it affords the 
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means of explaining the prices marked in the 
great tariff of the Roman Empire which was 
pubiiihed in a.d. 301, and which fixed the “maxi¬ 
mum" price of almoft every article of food or 
produce that found its way into the market. It 
was the abrogation of this tariff which occalioned 
a flight modification in the monetary fyftem during 
the reign of Conftantine, who reduced the weight 
of the aureus to feventy-two to the pound, and 
gave to this new coin the name of Jolidui in i-^tin^^ 
and nomijma in Greek. This piece remained in 
circulation fo long as the Empire iafted, maintain¬ 
ing its full weight; and when current at a later 
period in Wefiern Europe, it received the name of 
bezant or byzant. Confiantine added two frelh 
filver coins to the currency, the vtiliarenJtSy and its 
half, the filiqua, twelve of the former being equal 
in value to the folidus- Except feme flight 
modifications in the copper money made fay 
Anaftafius and by Bafil I., no further important 
changes remain to be mentioned. 

The obverfe of the Imperial coinage had for its treperw 
type the head or buft of the Emperor, the Eniprefs, 
or the Caefar, and occaficnally that of a near 
relative, fuch as the Emperor's mother or filler. 

The type varied with the period. In Pagan 
times the head or buft was laureate, i.f. bound 
with a wreath, or radiate, wearing a radiated 
crown, fometimes bare, but rarely helmeted; in 
the Chriftian and Byzantine period it is ufually 
adorned with a diadem or a crefted helmet. The 
portraits, too, may be divided into two clafles, 
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re&li(tic and conventiond. The early Caefars, and 
their fucceflbrs to Gallienus, fall under the firft 
dais, and the remaining Emperors, including the 
Chriitian and Byzantine, under the fecond. The 
types of the reverie are commonly mythological 
(divinities), allegorical (perfonifications), hiihiricai 
(events connedted with the htftcry and traditions 
of Rome), and architeAural (the principal public 
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buildings, efpecjally chofe at Rome). On the 
coins of Vefpaltan and Titus is recorded the con- 
queft of Judaea, figured as a woman feated weeping 
beneath a palm-tree, near which ftands her con¬ 
queror, or elle the ferocious ^mon, who headed 
the revolt and only furvived to adorn the triumph 
of his enemies. On the large brafs of Titus is to 
be a reprefentation of the Flavian Amphi¬ 
theatre, begun by his lather and completed by 
himlelf, Handing between the Meta Sudans and 
the Domus Aurea, with its many ftereys or 
arcades, and its vaft interior filled with fpedtators 
witnefiing the magnificent dedication feltival of a 
hundred days, The coins of Trajan record his 
conquefi of Dada, Armenia, Mefopotamia, and 
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his d«r«nt down the Euphrates and the Tigris to 
the Indian Ocean, the only Roman general who 
accompliIhed this feat. There are repreftncations 
of the Forum, the moft memorable of all Trajan’s 
works; the Circus Maximus, which he embelltQicd 
with the obelifk of Auguftus; and the Aqua 
Trajana, by which he turned a portion of the 
pure and' limpid Aqua Marcia into the Aventine 
quarter of the city, The coins of Hadrian, bcfides 
bearing allegorical reprefentations of divinities, 
countries, and cities, are of fpecial incereft as 
ilJuftrating his extenfive journeys into every 
Roman province, from Britain to the far Eaft. 

Such is the fuccelTion of types till the reign of 
Galiienus, when their intereft flags, and for the 
moll part we meet with badly executed reprefenta- 
tions of mytholc^ical perlbnages. 

The coins of the ChrilHan Emperors difier machcbrwian 
in their charadter. At firft the types are generally 
allegorical; and though free from Pagan inten¬ 
tion are not wthout Pagan influence, as may be 
feen in the typ^ of Victory infcribing the 
Emperor’s vota on a Ihield, or two Victories hold¬ 
ing a wreath, or the feated figures of Rome and 
Confiantinople. Though the coins of Conftantine 
the Great are of a feme what Chrifiian charadter, 
yet purely Chriftian types are at firft unufual. 

After a while, however, Vidlory no longer holds a 
wreath, but fiands gracing a crofs, and in place of 
reprefentations of fome mythological perfonage we 
find the monogram of Chrift formed of X and P, 

In the purely Byzantine period all the Pagan 
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influence difeppcars, and Chriftian types prevail, 
the moft common bang that of the Holy Crofs 
laifed high on fteps. 

The coins of the later Emperors of the Eaft are 
fpeciaily incerefting for their xconographic types. 
Reprefentations of a lar^e number of iacred figures 
are to be found upon them, and chefc reprefenta- 
tions are ftr fuperior in execution, and, therefore, 
of much greater value for the ftudy of Chriftian 
iconc^aphy than any to be found on the mediaeval 
coins of Weftern Europe. The figures of Chrift 
and the Virgin offer a variety of different attitudes. 
The former is moft frequently feared, holding in 
one hand the gofpcls and with the other giving 
the Greek benediAlon. The Vli^io is frequently 
felted ; fometimes ihe holds in her arms the infant 
Saviour, fometimes Ihe crowns the Emperor who 
fends befide her, often with both hands raifed 
in the attitude of prayer. In one very interefting 
type /he fenda amidfi the walls of Conftantinople. 
A number of Saints are alfo reprefented, among 
which may be cited Sc. George, St. Michael, St. 
Demetrius, St. Theodore, and (St.) Confbntine 
the Great; alfo in one femous infencc we fee 
depicted the wor/hip of the Magi. 

The infcriptions on the coins of the Pagan 
emperors are either defcriptive, giving the Emperor's 
name and the date, partly on the obverfe, and 
partly on the reverfe; or elfe they are of a dedi¬ 
catory nature, adding to the name of the Emperor 
a reference to the type. From Titus to Severus 
Alexander the chronological character of the in- 
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fcriptton i$ maintained, giving the current confuU 
fhip of the Emperor, or hia iaft coniulfhip, and the 
year of his tribuncfhip; but in the latter half of 
the third century we meet with the Emperor's 
name 'alone on the obverfe, and a dedicatory in- 
fcrlption on the reverie. Very little change occurs 
under the early ChriiHan Emperors, except thit 
the legend on the reverie loies its mythological 
character, and it is ibme time before the gi'adual 
transformation of the Roman State into the 
Eaibrn Empire is traceable in the coinage. Anaila* 
liuswas thefirftwho ufed Greek letters to indicate the 
value of the coins; yet although under Juib man I. 
the Greek language was much uied by the people, 
it is not till the reign of Heraclius that the Greek 
legend EN TOYTO NIKA is found upon the coins- 
In the eighth century the Greek titles of BaJiieHs 
and Dejpoies make their firft appearance in the 
place of AuguJiuSy and under the Baillian dynafty 
Greek inferiptions occupy the field of the reverfe 
of both filver and copper coins; but the reverfe 
of the folidus retains its Latin form till the latter 
part of the eleventh century, when it is found for 
the laft time on the coins of Michael VII., a.d. 
1078. Alexius I. was the firft Emperor who 
adopted entirely Greek legends for his coins, and 
after his acceffion Latin never appears again on the 
coinagf of the Roman Empire, which now lofts 
all trace of its Weftern origin, and becomes purely 
Byzantine. The moft remarkable change in the 
coinage of the late Byzantine period was the in- 
trodutflion of concave pieces, scy-phati nutnmi. This 
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form was introduced as early as the close of the 
tenth century, but did not become the prevailing 
type of the gold, filver, and copper coinages till 
the end of the eleventh. 

When the Roman Empire came under the fway 
of Auguftus, the Roman monetary fyftem was Im- 
pofed as the official (Hndard in hnancial buiinefs 
throughout the Empire, and no mint was allowed 
to enft without the imperial licence. This per- 
miffion was, however, conceded to many Greek 
cities, which for the moft part ftruck only copper 
coins; a few iflued Alver, but the only local mint 
of which gold coins are known is that of Caefarca 
in Cappadocia. Thcfe coins are ufually dedgnated 
Greek Imperial,* Pure filver coins do not appear 
to have been ilTued to any great extent; and, if 
we except the large filver pieces l^uck in the pro¬ 
vinces of Afia, and ufually called medallions, the 
local currencies in this metal may be faid to have 
ended with the reign of Nero, when the abundance 
of copper money placed the filver at a premium, 
and gradually drove it out of drculation. 

The copper coinage of the Provinces had for the 
type of the obverfe the head of the Emperor, etc,, 
and for the reverfe feme mythological or hifeoricai 
fubjedt; the infcriptions were always in Greek. 
In the fecond century the iffiies of this copper 
money increafed very rapidly; but as the Roman 
denarius became more and more debafed, and the 
local mints could no longer make a profit by 
ilTuing coins on any local ftandard, one city after 
^ See Chapter page 40. 
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the other gradually ceaftd to exercife the right 
of coining, and by the end of the reign of 
Galiienus almoft the only provincial mint of im¬ 
portance remaning was that of Alexandria, which 
continued to ilTue its coins till the reign of Dio-dri*a 
detian. This mint was able to hold out longer 
than the others, becaufe it adopted the fame taAics 
as the imperial mint at Rome: as the denarius 
became more and more debafed, Ale>andria, to 
Iceep pace, lowered the ftandard of all her coins, 
and the lilver became potin, and the potin, 
copper. 

Apart from thefe mints there exilled from time 
to time others, which iiTued gold and filver coins 
after the Roman types and ftandard. It is pro¬ 
bable that thefe coins were of the fame nature 
as the ttummi eajtrenjes of the time of the Re¬ 
public, thrir iftue being fuperintended by the 
military or dvU governors of the provinces. One 
of thefe mints was eftabliihed at Antioch in the 
time of Vefpaftan and continued through the fuc- 
ceeding reigns to Galiienus. Its coins, the aureus 
and denarius, are of a peculiarly rude febric. The 
denarius was aifo ftnick at Ephefus during the 
reigns of Vefpafian and Domitian. In theweftern 
part of the Empire Spain ftruck coins of the 
Roman ftandard and types in confiderable numbers 
from the reign of Auguftus to that of Titus, and 
in Gaul we find a large number of aurei ifiued 
during the lame period. The coinages of Clodius 
Macer in Africa, of Clodius Albinus in Gaul, of 
Pacatianus. Fegalianus, and Dryantilla at Sifcia, 
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and Timilar ifluea, muft be confidered as excep¬ 
tional and as having no legitimate authoriration. 

When the bafe filver State coinage had driven 
the Greek Imperial copper coins out of circulation, 
Gallienus efeblilhed local mints throughout the 
whole Empire, which flruck money after the Roman 
types and ftandard. The number of theft mints 
was further increaftd by Diocletian, and they con¬ 
tinued to cxcrcife their rights till the extinction of 
the Roman rule in the Weft and afterwards in the 
Eaft. At fir ft there was no indication on the coin 
that it was ftruck out of Rome; but Diocletian 
placed on all the coins, both of Rome and elft- 
where, a monogram or initial letter of the city 
whence they were iflued. 

Befides coins proper, there are certain pieces 
in metal which refemble money in appearance, but 
which were never meant to paft as currency. Theft 
are the medallions, which correfpond to medals of 
the prefent time, and the tickets, which ftrved as 
palTes to the public entertainments, etc. 

The types of the medallions refemble thoft of 
the copper feflcrtius, having on one fide the portrait 
of an imperial perfonage, and on the other feme 
mythological, dedicatory, hiftorical, or architec¬ 
tural fubjetft, which more often than in the caft of 
the coinage has Ibme fperial reference to the im¬ 
perial ftmily. The lize of the medallion is ulually 
ibmewhat larger than that of the feftertius, and it is 
ealily diftinguilhed from the coins by the abfence of 
the letters s.c., by its finer workmanfhip, and by 
being In high relief Theft pieces were Ibuck in 
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gold, filver, and erpecially copper. The fiivcr and 
copper medallions were apparently firft ilTued in 
the reign of Domitian ; but the firft gold fpecimen 
extant is of the reign of Diocletian, after whofe time 
gold and liiver medallions are more general than 
thofc of copper. The hneft pieces were ifTued by 
Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Commodus ; 
but the quality of the work was fairly mu nt^ned at a 
later period, when the coinage had much deteriorated 
in ftyle and charadter. Even during the reigns of 
Conftantine the Great and his liiccelTors, the execu¬ 
tion of the medallions i» throughout much fuperior 
to that of the current coins. It is probable that 
thele pieces were all (buck as honorary rewards 
or memorials, and were prefenced by the Emperor 
to his troops or to thofc about the court It 
has been fuppofed that they were intended to be 
placed on the ftandards, becaufe fome are pro¬ 
vided with deep outer rims, but this leems doubt¬ 
ful, as in all reprefentations of ftandards on the 
column of Trajan and other buildings it may be 
feen that the medallions, with which they are 
adorned, have the buft of the Emperor facing, 
whereas on exifting pieces it is always in profile. 

Of the tickets the moft important are the con- 
torniates, lb called becaufe they have the edge 
nightly turned over. Thefe pieces are of copper, 
of the fize of the feftertius, but fome what thinner, 
and they have for types on one fide fome mytho¬ 
logical, agoniftic, or hiftorical fubjeft, relating to 
the public games or to the contefts which took 
place for the honours of the amphitheatre, the 
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circus, the ftadjum, or the cdeum; and on the 
, other /ide, a head or buft, imperial or regal, dr of 
fome philofopher, author, or poet, The queflion 
of the ol^edk of thefe pieces, and the time when 
they were ftruck, has provoked much dilculTion, 
but thefe two points feem now to have been 
fairly fettled. It appears that they were made for 
prefentation to the vigors at the public games and 
contefts, who ufed them as a kind of check, on the 
prefentation of which at fonie appointed place and 
time they were awarded the allotted prizes ; and, 
judging from the.fabric, their iflue appears to have 
begun in the reign of Conftantine the Great, 
and to have been continued to about that of An¬ 
themius, A.D. 464-472, that is, for a fpace of about 
150 years. 

In the maflive and rude forms of the early 
coinage of Rome, bold in relief, and not without 
fome knowledge of the laws of pcrfpeifUve, we 
fee ill ultra ted the ftern, hard charafter of the 
Roman, whofe entire attention was given «ther 
to univerfal conqued abroad or to agricultural 
purfuits at home. Art to him poifelled no charm; 
he was devoid of elegance and talb, and even the 
nobles prided themfelves on their natural deficiency 
in matters of art, which they coniidered unworthy 
of a warlike and free people. This feeling, at the 
end of the fecond century b.c., became fomewhat 
foftened by the prefence in Rome of the vaft 
fpoils of Greece, confifting chiefly of ftatues and 
p^ntings; and if the people 1^1 defpifed the 
practical cultivation of the arts, they wtrt in 
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general delighted with the beauty, or perhaps the 
novelty, of thefe acquiUtions- This increafing 
tafte for art may be traced in the types of the 
coins, which during the Republic acquire a pidtorial 
charafter. If compared artifHcally with the earlier 
period, this may be called progreflive. 

With the Auguftan ^e came a vifible change, and 
Greek artifts were encouraged to visit Rome, not 
only to adorn the temples of the gods, but alfo to 
embclUlh the villas of the rich, into many of which 
numerous original works from Greece, Ada, and 
Egypt had already found their way. As the tafte 
increafed, and it was impofhble to furnifh all with 
original Greek works, there arofe a great demand for 
copies of the moft famous and beft-known objefts. 
Inlbnces of thele copies may be ^cen in the Britiih 
Mufeum in fuch works as the Difcobolus, which 
U fuppofed to be taken front a bronze figure by 
Myron; the Towniey Venus, which, if not a 
work of the Macedonian period, may be a copy 
of one; and the Apollo Citharoedus, probably 
adapted from fome celebrated original, fincc two 
other nearly limiiar figures exift, Though we can¬ 
not claim much originality for the Roman artiils 
at this period, they are not mere fervile copyifis; 
by a frequent modification of the original defign 
they give a ftamp of individuality to their works. 
What has been , laid of fculpture applies alike to 
medallic art, and the effeft of this Greek influence 
is very marked on the coins of the Auguftati age, 
and cfpecially on thofe of the two Agrippinas, 
Caligula, and Claudius. The mythological figures 
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which vre meet with on thefe coins often ftrike us 
very forcibly as copies of Greek ftatues. Jupiter 
lea ted holding his thunderbolt and fceptre; 
Minerva leaning on her {par and Ihicld orna¬ 
mented with the lerpent; Spes tripping lightly 



forward, holding a flower and gently railing her 
drefs; and Diana rulhing onward in the chafe, her 
bow in her outdretched hand, and her hound 
at her heels—are all reprefentations of Greek 
fubjedb. The coins of Nero Ihow the perfection 
which portraiture had attained, the growth of 
his paflions being traceable in the increaling 
brutality of his features; whilft the coinages of 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Aurelius 
difpJay the highed date of Roman medallic 
art. With the decay of the Empire comes an 
immediate decline in the workmanAiip of the 
coinage; from Commodus to Diocletian it was 
one continued downward courfe. The coins of 
the early Chriflian Emperors Ihow a flight artiftic 
revival, and when, in later times, the artifls 
of the Weft poured into Conftantinople, carrying 
vxith them all that remained of attiftic life in the 
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ancient world, they imported into the cwnage that 
ftyle of ornament fo peculiarly Byzantine, the 
traces of which are ftill to be lecn in the archi- 
tetSure of the Greek Church both in Europe and 
Afia. 




CHAPTER IV. 


THE COINAGE OP CHRISTIAN XVROPE. 

NOFR this title is incJuded the coinage 
of all that portion of Europe which 
was not fubjedt to the rule of Mo- 
hammadan princes, from the fall of 
the Weftern Empire to our own day. When we 
confider what vaft fields of fpace and time are 
covered by this branch of numifmatics, it will be 
feen to be too large a fubjed to be fully dealt 
with in a /ingle chapter. The difficulty is found 
to be increafed when we take into account how 
many different interefe the /hidy touches. The 
mere economift, the hiftorian, the ftudent of the 
hiftory of art, and the ftudent of Chriftian icono¬ 
graphy, might each expeA to have his enquiries 
anfwercd were there an entire volume at our 
difpo/al. The only drcumftance which makes it 
poffible to deal with the fubjed briefly as a whole 
U the fortunate tendency which in all ^es the 
different countries of Europe have /hown to bring 
their coinage into fome fort of common conformity. 
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Of this tendency we have plenty of examples in 
our own day, as, for inftance, the praAical uni¬ 
formity which by the “Monetary Convention of 
the Latin Nations'’ was eftabii/bed in the coinages 
of Belgium, France, Switzerland, and Italy; in the 
recent] y-<ftabliihed uniformity of coinage through¬ 
out the German Empire; and in the inclination 
which the eftablilhers of this coinage have Ihown 
to model their currency upon that of England. 
The lame kind of tendency among contemporary 
nations is to be detected throughout the numif- 
matics of the Middle Ages, and in truth by no 
means diminllhes in force the further we retreat 
toward the beginnings of mediaeval hiftory; a 
fadt which will leem ftrange to thofc who are 
accufiomed to look upon the Europe of thefe 
days as a mere colleSion of heterogeneous atoms, 
and its hiftory as nothing better than a “fculfiing 
of kites and crows.” 

It is thus poflible in fome degree to ftudy the 
numifmatics of the Middle Ages, and of more 
modern times, as a whole; and in a very rough 
way to divide its hiftory into certain periods, in 
each of which the moft ftriking charadteriftics 
numiftnatically and the moft important events can 
be pointed out, without any attempt to follow in 
detail the hiftory of the currency in each land. 
When in a fubfequent chapter we come to fpeak 
of the Englilh coinage, a more minute treatment 
of that fpecial branch will be poftible. 

The periods into which I prop'ofe to divide the 
numilmauc hiftory of Chriftian Europe are theft t 
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Period I. Tranfition between the Roman and 
the true medtaeva}: Jet us fay, from the depofition 
of Romulus Auguftulusfa.D. 476) to the acceffion 
of CharJem^ne (a.d. 768). 

Period II. From the rife of the new currency 
which was inaugurated by the houfe of Heriftal, 
and which attained its full extenfion under Charles 
the Great, for all the time during which this 
currency formed pradically the foie coinage of 
' Weftern Europe. 

Period III. From the re-introdudtton of a gold 
coinage into Weftern Europe, which we may date 
from the ftrikingof thePitfriw d'oro in Florence, 
in 1252, to the full development of Rcnaiflancc 
Art upon coins, about 14JC. 

Period IV. From this year, 1450, to the end 
of the RenaiiTance Era, in idoo. 

Period V, That of modern coinage, from a.d. 
I $00 to our own day. 

This diviHon of our fubjeft may ferve at once 
to give the ftudent fome general notion of the 
ew§> fort of intereft which pre-eminently attaches to the 
numifmatics of each period. If he is concerned 
with the earlieft hiftory of the Teutonic invaders 
of Roman territory, with what may almoft be 
called the frehifiorU age of mediaeval hi{Iory, he 
will be difpofed to colleft the coins which belong 
to our firft divifion. The coins of the fecond 
period are of great value for the ftudy of the true 
Middle Ages, not only as illuflrations of that 
hiftory, but for the light which they Ihed upon 
the mutual relations of the ^fterenc nations of 
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Chriftendom, upon the economical hiftory of this 
and laftly upon the iconography of this, the 
dominant, era of mediaeval Catholicifm. The 
coinage of the third period iiluftrates, among other 
things, the rife in wealth and importance of the 
Italian cities, the greater conlideration which from 
this time forward began to attach to the purfuits 
of wealth and commerce, and a confequent growth 
of art and of intelleftual culture. The coins of 
the fourth period, befide their deep hif^orical 
intereft for the portraits which they give us of the 
reigning foverelgns or rulers, are pre-eminent in 
beauty above thofeof any other of the five periods, 
and alone in any way comparable with the money 
of Ancient Greece. Finally, the fifth period will be 
moft attractive to thofe whofe hiftorical ftudies have 
Iain altogether in the age to which it belongs. 

It is generally found that a monetary change 
follows Ibme time after a great political revo¬ 
lution. People cannot immediately forego the 
coinage they are ufed to, and even when this has 
no longer a rai/oft d'etre^ it is ftill continued, or 
is imitated as nearly as polTible. Thus, though 
from the beginning of the fifth century (a.d. 405) 
a fteady ftream of barbarian invafion fet into the 
Roman Empire, from the Vifigotbs in the fouth 
and from the Suevi and Burgundians and their 
allies in the north (in Gaul), no immediate change 
in the coinage was the rcfult. The money of the 
Roman Empire in the Weft and in the Eaft cir¬ 
culated among thefe barbarians, and was imitated 
as clolidy as pofiibJe by them. The new-comers 
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did not even venture to place their names upon 
the money; but the names of their Kings were 
fometimes suggcfted byobfcure monograms. The 
firft ccsn which bears the name of any Teutonic 
conqueror is a fmall filver coin which Ihows the 
name of Odoacer (a.d. 476-490), and this piece 
is of great rarity. The Oftrogothic Kings in Italy, 
after the acccfljon of Athalaric to the end of their 
rule (a.d. 5^6-553), and the Vandal Kings in 
Africa fublequent to Huneric {i.e. from a.d. 484- 
533), placed th«r names upon coins, but only 
upon thofe of the inferior metals. The full rights 
of a coinage can fcarcely be claimed until the 
fovereign has ventured to ilTue coins in the htgheft 
denomination in ufe in his territory. Theic full 
rights, therefore, belonged, among the people of 
the Traiifition Era, only to three of the conquer¬ 
ing Teutonic nationalities; (i.) to the Viligochs in 
Spain, (a) to the Franks in Gaul, and (3) to the 
Lombards in Italy. 

The Vifigothic coin?^ begins with LeovigiJd 
in 573, and ends with the fall of the Viligothic 
kingdom before the viflorious Arabs at the battle 
of Guadaleta in 711. The coins are extremely 
rude, Ihowing (generally) a bull upon one fide, on 
the other either another bull or fome form of 
crols. Three main types run throughout the 
ferics, which confifts almoft exclulively of a coinage 
in gold. 

The Frankilh coinage is likewle almoft exciu- 
fively a gold currency. It begins vnth Theodebert, 
the Auftrafian (a.d. 534), and, with unimportant 
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intervals, continues till the acceflion of the houfe 
of Pepin. At firft the pieces were of the lize of 
the Ronian Joliius {/oUdus aurtus^y but in Jaeter 
years more generally of the fize of the ifemijjis. 
Below is a fpecimen of a Frankilh iremilTis, ftruck 
by Chlovis 11 . (a.d. 63B-656), and with the naite 
of his treafurer, St. Eloi. It is noticeable that in 
this feiies only a few pieces bear the names of the 
monarchs, while the reft have limply the names 
of the towns and the moneyers by whom they 
were Itruck. 
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The Lombardic coinage of North Italy—of the 
Kings of Milan and Pavia—begins with Cunipert 
(a.d. 687), and ends wth the defeat of Defidwius 
by Charlemagne, 774, in which year the Fran Id Ih 
king aflumed the crown of Lombardy. The 
coinage is generally of gold, and of the type of 
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the coin of Cunipert reprefented in the figure, 
/howing on one fide the buft of the King (imitated 
from the Roman money), and on the reverie the 
figure of St. Michael, legend scs Mihahii. This 
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Taint wag, we know, efpcdally honoured by the 
Lombards.^ Another Lombardic coinage was that 
of the Dukes of Bencventum, who ftruck pieces 
upon the model of the money of the Eaftem 
Emperors. 

The figure below reprefents the earlieft papal 
coii^, that ftruck by Pope Adrian 1 . after the defeat 
of Defiderius in a.o. 774. 
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PRRfTOiL The fecond age is the true Middle Age, or 
kiediKni what is fometlmcs called the Dark A^; for with 
the beginning of our third period, which it will 
be feen is nearly that of the laft cruladc, the firft 
dawn of the RenaifTance is difcernible. It follows 
that in the fcarcity of printed monuments of this 
the coinage of the period is one deferving of 
a very attentive lludy, and of a much more 
detailed treatment than 1 am able to beftow 
upon it. 

The coinage inaugurated by the houfe of Pepin 
has the peculiarity of being totally unlike any 
currency which preceded it. The three chief 
autonomous barbarian coinages which we have 
enumerated above conlifted almoft exclufively of 
gold money; the coinage inaugurated by the 
i Piul. Dim., Hifi. j/, 47; v, 3, 41. 
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Carlovingian dynaiVy was almoft exclufiv«ly of 
filvcr. Silver from this time forth, until the end 
of our fecond period, remained the foie regular 
medium of exchange ; a gold coins^e difappeared 
from Weftem Europe, and was only reprrfentcd 
by fuch pieces as were imported thither from the 
caft and the fouth. Such gold coins as were in 
jfe were the bezants or byzantii^ i.e., the gold 
ewns of the Roman Emperors of Conftantinople, 
and (much lefs frequently) the maravedis^ or 
gold coins ftruck in Spain by the Moorilh dynafty 
of AI-Moravides (El-Murabitin). When Charles 
extended his Empire to its greateft limus, he intro¬ 
duced almoft everywhere in Eun^pe the new lilver 
coinage, which was known as the new denier {novus 
dtnarius)^ or poffibly in German as This 

denarius was the firft coinage of Germany. In 
Italy it generally fuperfeded the Roman denarius, 
or the coinage of the Lombards. 

The ufual type of this New Denarius was 
firft (i) limply the name or monogram of the 
Emperor, and on the reverie the name of the mint 
or a plain croft; (2) the bull of the Emperor, with 
a croft on the reverie ; or (3) the buft of the Em¬ 
peror on the obverfe, and on the reverfe a temple 
inferibed with the motto xpistiana relic 10. 
The pieces engraved on the next page, probably of 
Charles the Bald, are good examples of the earl left 

• Oyr word ptjuij (orig. pfrJijte, is equivalent » tKe 

Old High German Phnatigg, whence Pferunni, P/gngig, and is 
derived Tron the Ajiglo^Suon paad (Genoan Pfeni), % pledge. 
So Sanders and Sheet; but F. Kluge {Eijm. W'orlrrh., lS8}) 
(peaks deubthilix coneeming the derivaiion of Pfennig. 
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types of dcnarn, One of the firft documents re¬ 
ferring to this coin is & capitulary of Pepin the 
Short ( 755 )> making its ufe compulfory in his 
dominions, In imitation of the new denarius^ the 
penny was introduced into England by Offa, King 
of Mercia (757-7^4.). The only exceptions to the 
general ufe of this denarius in Weftern Europe were 
afforded by thofe towns or princes in Italy which 
imitated the money of the Byzantine Empire. 
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This was the cafe with fome of the earlier Popes, as 
is Ihown by the coin of Adrian I., reprefenced on 
p. 80j which is quite Byzantine in type. Venice, 
which at firft ftruck denarii of the Carlovingian 
pattern, after a /hort time changed this currency for 
one clofely modelled upon the Byzantine pattern, 
while other neighbouring cities followed her 
example. 

M«di3mi After the acceflion of the race of Capet to the 

COflU . • Y*> ^ 

t'/Mca. throne m hrauce, the denaru continued little 
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changed; and not only in the diftri<?ts over which 
ruled the early kings of this dynafty, but over the 
greater part cf what is now France. The number 
of feudal divifions into which the country was 
fplit up is Ihown by the numerous princes’ names 
which appear upon the currency, but they did not 
cauie much variety in the type of the money. 

The types continued to be various combinations 
of (i) an infeription over all the face of the coin ; 

(a) a rude buft, fometimes fo degraded as to be 
barely diftinguifhable ; (3) the conventional equal- 
limbed crofs; (4) a changed form of the temple, 
made to take the appearance of a Gothic arch 
between two towers. This type in its moft altered 
fhape has been fometimes taken for the ground- 
plan of the fortifications of Tours, 

In Germany, the Carlovingian Emperors were o< Ge^ 
fucceeded by the Saxon dynafty, which in its turn 
gave place to that of Franconia. During all this 
period (a.d. 919-1135), the denarius continued 
the chief, and almoft the foie, coin in ufe in 
Germany. Here, however, the variety of types 
was much greater, chough moft of thefe varieties 
may be fliown to have fprung out of the old 
Carlovingian types. The right of coinage was at 
this time even more widely extended in. Germany 
than in France; but in the former country the 
nominal fupremacy of the Emperor was generally 
—though far from univcrfally—acknowledged, 
and his name was placed upon the coinage. 

In Italy, moft of the towns which poftclTed the nriu:y. 
right of a coinage derived it direftly from the 
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Emperor: thus Genoa obtained this right from 
Conrad HI-; Venice (at firft), Pifa, Pavia, Lucca, 
Milan, are among the dties which ftruck coins 
bearing the names of the earJy German Emperors. 

The lirft change which took place in the coinage 
of this our fecond period arofe in Germany from 
the degradation of the currency. This reached 
fuch a pitch (efpccially in the eceJefiaftical mints) 
that the lilver denarius, of which the proper weight 
was about 24, Englilh grains, was firft reduced to 
or a fmall piece not more than one-third of that 
weight, and next to a piece fo thin that it could 
only be ftamped upon one fide. This new money, 
for fuch it was in fact, though not in name, arofe 
about the time that the dynafty of Hohenftaufen 
obtained the imperial crown, that is to fay, in the 
middle of the twelfth century. The pieces were 
called fubfequently Bfaffen^Bfennige (parfon's 
pennies), becaufe they were chiefly ftruck at eccle- 
liaftical mints; they are now known to numif* 
matifts as hra^eates. 

Befide the coinages of France, Germany, Italy, 
and England, we have ^ilfo briefly to notice thofe 
of Scandinavia and of Spain, both of which were 
inaugurated during the fecond age of mediaeval 
numifmacics. 

Af tWe It is a curious ladt chat in the north, during the 
ninth and tenth centuries, we find that a Jargt 
number of the contemporary Arabic filver coins 
{dirhems) were current. It feenxs at flrft light extra¬ 
ordinary that they fhould have travelled fo hr, but 
lels ftrange when we bear in mind the extenfive 
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Viktng ejcpeditions which took place during the 
lame period. As has been well faid by a recent 
writer^* the Vikings gave a fort of reality to the 
popular notion that Chriftian Europe was an 
ifland; for, ftarting on one fide to the weft, they 
crept down all that coaft of the continent until 
they reached the Straits of Gibraltar, and thence 
made their way into the Mediterranean, while on 
the ocher fide, mounting the rivers which emptied 
themfelves into the Baltic—the Viftula or the 
Dvina—with but a few miles of land-carriage 
they brought their boats to the Dnieper, and by 
that route upon the eaftern fide ftole down into the 
fame Mediterranean. It was in this way that the 
Vikings came in concad with the Arab merchants, 
and carried Arab money to the far North. It 
happened that this filver coin, the dirhem, was in 
weight juft double that of the denarius current in 
Europe. Carlovingian denarii, Euglilh pennies, 
and Arab dirhems were alike hoarded by the 
Norle pirates. It was not till the end of the tenth 
century that the Danes and Scandinavians began 
to make numerous imitations of the contemporary 
coinage of England. On the acceflion of Canute 
the Great to the Erglifh throne, a.d. 1016, a 
native currency obtained a firnx footing in Den* 
mark. 

Between the battle of Guadaleta (a.d. 71 i) and sp*ia. 
the union of the crowns of Caftile and Aragon 
(a.d. 1479), the Chriftian coinage of Spain was 
reprefented by the coins of theft two kingdoms, 

* Steenftrup : Normaantr/ie, p8ge 1. 
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the reft of the pcninfola being in the hands of the 
Arabs or Moors. The coinage of Caftile begins 
with Alfonfo VI. (1073-1109); that of Aragon 
with Sancho Ramirez of Navarre (1063-1094). 
The money of thefe countries is a denarius of 
the fame general module as the contemporary 
denarii of France, The ufual types of theJe 
coins» as of all the contemporary coinage of 
Europe, confift of fome combination of a profile 
head and a crofi. Some pieces have a bufi, 
facing. 

The beft fpecimens of Chriftian iconography 
contained upon coins are to be found in the ftries 
of Byzantine coins. Of thefe mention has been 
already made. In Italy we have S. Michael on 
the coins of the Lombards ; S. Peter on the Papal 
money; S. Mark on that of Venice; and S. John 
upon the coinage of Florence. The Virgin and 
Child appear on the copper coins of the Norman 
Kings of Sicily, and S. Matthew on thofe of the 
Norman Dukes of Apulia. The SanSius Vultus 
or holy icon of Chrilb, ftill preferved at Lucca, is 
reprelented on the money of that town. Upon 
the denarii of Germany and the Low Countries 
the iconographic types are alfo numerous, but 
the reprefentation of the perfons is very rude. 
Befides the fymbols of the Three Perfons of the 
Trinity—the Hand, the Crofs, and the Dove 
—the fccond univerfal, the third comparatively 
rare—we fte reprelentations of numerous faints, 
each on the money of the town of which he 
was the fpccial patron. Thus we have S. Lain- 
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bert for Liege and Maeftricht, S. Servatius for 
Mawftricht, S. Martin for Utrecht, S. Remachus 
(Scabio), S. Maurice (Magdeburg), S. Charlemagne 
(Aix la Chapelle), S. Boniface (Fulda), S. Kilian 
(Wiiraburg), S. Stephen (Metz ana other places 
in Lorraine), SS. Simon and Jude (Magdeburg, 
Goto), S. Peter (Lorraine, TouJ, Cologne, Berg, 
Treves, etc.), the Virgin (Lower Lornine, Huy, 
Hildelheim, Spier, Auglbu^). 

On the coins of France facred types and fymbols, 
excepting the crofs, which is all but univerfal, are 
lefs frequent during this age. The head of the 
Virgin occurs upon feme coins. On the money 
of the Crufaders iconographic types are very 
common. 

The general revival of a gold coinage in Europe 
followed, as we have laid, the coining of theRetofrue 
fiorino d'oro in 1252. But the firft attempt tocwwaey. 
inftitute a currency in the molt precious metal was 
made in ApuHa by the Norman Dukes of that 
place. Roger 11 ., who had long made ufe in 
Sicily of Arabic gold edns of the Fatimy type, at 
length ftruck gold coins of his own, which having 
his name and title, Dvx apvliae, were called 
ducats. Thefe pieces were ftruck about a. d- 1150. 

After the Hohenftaufen dynalty had fucceeded the 
Norman Dukes in Apulia and Sicily, Frederick IL, 
befides ftriking fome gold pieces for his Arab ftib- 
jefts, iftued a very remarkable coinage modelled 
upon the old Roman folidus and half Iblidus: on 
the obverfe the buft of the Emperor in Roman 
drefc and on the reverfe an e.xgle with wings 
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difplaycd. The legend was (obv.) fridbricvs, 
(rev.) IMP. ROM, CESAR A VO. The next State to 
follow this example was Florence, which in- a.d. 
tiK Flo. 1252 Ibuck the gold florin, bearing on one fide 
rtnfrd'Ora^l^^ figure of S. John the Baptift, and on the 
other the lily of the city. The correlponding 
fiiver coin bore the rhyming Latin verfe, 

“ Dct eibx flor«re 
Chriflos, Florentia, vere 

Owing in part to the great commercial polition 
of the city, in part to the growing want felt 
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throughoQt Europe for a gold coinage, the ufe of 
the gold florin fpread with extraordinary rapidity— 

* Li (ui rieti. 

Produce c spsnde il maladctto Sore 
ChV difviuc )e pecore c gU 
Peri c’iift ^tro lupo del pateore.” ^ 

So general was the currency obtained by this 
coin in Europe that we prelently find it largely 
copied by the chief potentates in France and 
Germany, as, for example, by the Pope John XXII. 
(at Avignon), the Archbilhop of Arles, the Count 
of Vienne and Dauphiny, the Archduke Albert of 
Aufiria, the Count Palatine of the Rhine,, the 

* fsradijs, ix. ll'J-iil. 
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Archbifhop of Mainz, the free town of Liibeck, 
the Kings of Hungary and Bohemia, and the 
King of Aragon; while in other places, as France 
and England, where the firft gold coiii^e was not 
fo dilHnifUy an imitation of the £orin, it was 
obvioufly fuggefted by it. 

The town of Italy which rivalled Florence in 
the extent of its ifTues was Venice, which firft 
Ibnick its gold coin, the ducat, about a.d. 1280. 
The piece was afterwards called zecebino (ftquin). 
It bore on one lide a landing hgure of Chrift, on 
the other the Doge recemng the ftandard (gon^ 
falone) from S. Mark. The motto was of the 
iWne kind as that on the filver florin: 

" $it ubi, Chrifte, dacue, 
queiB (u Kgis, iilc ducatus.” 

Genoa alfo ifliied a large currency in gold, as did 
the Popes (when they returned to Rome), and the 
Kings of Naples and Sicily. 

The country north of the Alps which fir ft ilTued 
an extenflve gold coinf^e was France. This was 
inaugurated by S. Louis, of whom we have 
numerous and various types. Of theft the agnel, 
with the Pafchal Lamb, is the moft important. 
Louis's gold cans are, however, now ftarce, and 
it is poftible that the iflue was not large. It 
became extenfive under Philip the Fair, 

Other changes were introduced into the money 
of Northern Europe at this period. Large denarii, 
groj/i denarii^ afterwards called groj/t (gros), and 
in Englifh groats^ were coined firft at Prague, after- 
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wards chiefly at Tours. We have already fpokeu 
of the fo-^Ied iratieates of Germany. Theft at 
this tijnc became larger, to correfpond in ap¬ 
pearance wth the grofli of France and the Low 
Countries. The uft of gold coins and of groats 
became general in England during the reign of 
Edward III. 

We have now arrived at the fourteenth century. 
The coinage of this period has certain marked 
chara^riftics, though the cxaA Cyp^ far too 
numerous to be even mentioned. The general 
charafieriftics of the fourteenth century money are 
thefc. In the firft place it refleils the arctftic, 
fpeciaJly architedural, tendencies of the time. 
The architeflurc of this period, leaving the fim- 
plicity of the earlier Gothic, and approaching the 
Decorated or Flamboyant l^le, when more atten¬ 
tion is paid to detail, is very well fuggefted by 
the coins, where we fte the effefls of the fame 
minute care and beautiful elaboration. Nothing 
can in their way be more fpicndid than the gold 
deniers of Louis IX. But as time pafles on, this 
elaboration becomes extreme, the crofl« lofe cheir 
Ample forms, and take every imaginable variety 
fuggefted by the names fleury, fieurt, quernee, 
avellance, etc., while the cufps and trelTures around 
the types are not lefs numerous and varied. The 
iconographic types are fewer upon the whole, 
efpecially in comparifon with the number of types 
in exiftence at this time; the crolTes themfelves 
are rather parts of the ftnidhire of the coins than 
religious fymbols, while now for the firft time 
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Shields and other heraldic devices, Aich as crefh, caps 
of maintenance, mantlets, etc., become common. 
The coin below may ferve as a fampie of the 
coinage of the early years of the fifteenth century. 
Anyone who is acquainted with the hiftory of 
this century, the white dawn, as we may call it, of 
the RenailTance, will difcern in thefe charatflerifiics 
of the coinage the figns of the times. 
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From the time of the ifiue of the fiorino d'oro, 
the initiative in moft of the great changes which 
were wrought in the coinage of Europe belonged 
to Italy. It is naturally on the coinage of Italy 
that the fir ft rife of the artiftic renaifiance is dif- 
cernibie. It is in the fifteenth century that we 
firft have portraits upon coins which are diftincftly 
rccognifable, and no longer merely conventional. 
This century is the age of the greateft Italian 
medallifts, of Pifano, Sperandio, Boldu, Melioli, 
and the reft; and though thefe earlieft medallifts 
were not themfelves makers of coin dies, it was 
impofiible that their art could fail before long 
to influence the kindred art of the die-engraver. 
Portraits begin to appear upon the Italian coins 
about 1450. In the feries of Naples we have 
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during this century money bearing the heads 
of Ferdinand I. and Frederick of Aragon, and 
Jatep on of Charles V. and Philip of Spain. The 
Papal feries is peculiarly rich in portrait coins, 
which were engraved by fome of the moft cele¬ 
brated artifts of the fifteenth and fixteenth cen¬ 
turies, as by Francelco Franda and Benvenuto 
Ceili ni. The portraits of Alexander VI., Jul ius 11 ., 
and Leo X-, are efpedally to be noted. Cellini 
allb worked for Florence, and we have a fine leries 
of the Dukes and Grand Dukes of this city, be¬ 
ginning with the Alcfiandro il Moro. In Milan 
we have coins with the heads of AlefTandro Sforza, 
of Galeazzo Maria and the younger Galeazzo, of 
Bona, the mother of this laft, and of Ludovico, 
and again, after the French conqueft, of Louis XII. 
and Francis; later ftill, of Charles V. and Philip. 
The coins of Mantua, Ferrara, Modena, Bologna, 
Parma, and Mirandola, are all worth a lengthy 
ftudy. Venice and Genoa alone among the great 
towns of Italy kept their money almoft unchanged, 
probably from commercial confiderations, Ukechofe 
which prompted Athens to adhere to the archaic 
form of her tetradrachms. 

In France, authentic portrdts upon coins firft 
appear in the reign of Louis XII., aud the beauty 
of the niedallic art In France is well iliuftrated by 
the money of Francis 1 , and Henry II., and only 
one degree lefs fo by that of Charles IX. and 
Henry IV. The celebrated ct^yavers Dupre and 
the two Warins worked during the latter part 
of the feventeenth century. In England, the 
moft beautiful portraits are thofe on the coins of 
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Henry VII. and Henry VllL, though thoie of 
Mary and Edward VI. are only one degree in¬ 
ferior. The firft Scottiih coins Mdth portraits are 
thofe of James IV. The German coins show 
traces of the peculiar development of German art. 
Thofe of the Emperor Maximilian are the moft 
fplendid and elaborate. Some of thefe arc worthy 
of the hand of Diirer, to whom they have been 
attributed—though without much authority, Next 
to thefe, the leries of Saxony, of Bninfwick, of 
Brandenburg;, and the coins of fome of the German 
and S\rifs towns, are to be noted. Even the remote 
northern lands, Sweden and Denmark, did not 
efcape the influence of the age, 

We muft not omit to mention that the fir ft 
rude coinage of Ruflia begins during this period. 

The country, however, poflefled no properly 
ordered monetary fyftem before the reign of Peter 
the Great. 

The coinage fubfequent to 1600, though 
receives more attention from colleAors than any*^®*** 
other, muft be pronounced, upon all hiftorical 
grounds, by far the Jeaft interefting. And for this 
reafbn, if for no other, that our hiftorical docu¬ 
ments for this period are lb voluminous that the 
coins can ferve little purpofe, lave as illuftrations 
of thefe documents; we cannot hope to g^n from 
them any important light upon the times. Still, 
it cannot be denied that they have an Intereft 
regarded as illuftrations merely, and fome phales 
of this intereft muft be briefly indicated. 

And firft, in a general way, the modern coinage 
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illuftrates well the nit of the commercial fpirit of 
the Weft, which, Caking a frefh ftart with the dif> 
covery of America in the fifteenth century, has 
fince become perhaps the chief determining force 
of our modem civilization. For new the coinage 
of all countries becomes as much improved for 
commercial purpofes as it is artilHcaliy debal^. 
The intredudtion of the “miH” in the manufac¬ 
ture of cwns, in place of the older device of 
ftriking them with a hammer, greatly improved 
their fymmetry and the facility with which the 
money could be counted, while the ufe of an in¬ 
dented edge (commonly called “a milled edge”) 
prevented the pradkice of clipping, which was 
frequent in earlier times, and thus tended to keep 
coins to a juft weight, and lb greatly to limplify 
exchange. 

i*onmiaof In a moTC particular way the coins of each 

S<wcf»igiis. . . ' A- I I 

nation are interclting, as now always, or nearly 
always, bearing the head of the reigning fovereign 
of the country. By this means we get a feries of 
hiftorjc portraits, which, if not of much artiftic 
exceilence, arc, on the whole, truftworthy. Thele 
are the better from the fslt that large ftlver coins 
(crowns or thalers) were now generally current in 
Europe, having been introduced during the pre¬ 
ceding epoch. Guftavus Adolphus, Frederick the 
“Winter King” of Bohemia, and other heroes of 
the 'Hilrty Years’ War; Chriftina, Queen of 
Sweden; the “Great Elector” of Brandenburg; 
Charles XII. and Peter the Great; Louis XIV. 
and the contemporary Emperors of the Houfe 
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of Auftria; Frederick William I. of Pruflta; 
Frederick the Great and Maria Therela; an ex¬ 
cellent feries of the Popes; and finally the Englifh 
fovereign, may be dted as the coin-portraits moib 
likely to intereft the hiftorical ftudent. The money 
of the Czar Peter deferves, indeed, a fpecial atten¬ 
tion, as it is the firlt regularlv‘Ordered leries of 
coins ilTued in Ruflia, and, when compared with the 
money which preceded it> is a type by itfcif of the 
improvements which Peter introduced into the 
condition of the country, 

Another feature conneAed with tlie large filver M«d»inc 
coins is a certain tendency which we find to make 
life of thcfe for medal lie purposes, This is espe¬ 
cially the cafe in Germany. Among the earlieft 
examples of this ufe may be cited the Luther 
celebration medals, ifiucd in Saxony on the jubi¬ 
lees of the Reformation held in 1617 and 1630. 

The iateft is the Sieges-TbaUr, ftruck after the 
Franco-German War in 1870. The thalers ilTued 
by Ludwig, King of Bavaria, father of the prefent 
King, aimoft all of which commemorate cither 
fome event of his reign or the ereftion of fome. 
public building, form the feries of coins of 

this medallic kind. The Scbuiz-ibaJtr, ilTued in 
Germany and Switzerland as rewards to thofe who 
had oeen fuccefaful in the national or cantonal 
IKooting-contefts, deferve mention in this place. 

The Papal coins are alfo frequently commemo¬ 
rative of hiftorical events or of the ereftion of 
public monuments. 

Hnahy, in fome of the towns of Germany 
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and Switzerland, the revcrfes of the coins bear 
views of thefe towns, which arc fomctimes fo 
drawn as to form a very picafing defign. Bale, 
Lucerne, Zurich, Augsburg;, Cologne, Conftancc, 
Danzig, Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Nuremberg, 
give examples in various degrees of excellence of 
this ftyie oi decoration. Thus, while the coinage 
of England, as we fhali have occafion to remark 
in the next chapter, toward the end of the leven- 
tcenth century iofes all artiftic merit and origi¬ 
nality of defign, and ceafes to perform any func¬ 
tion fave that of a medium of exchange, the fame 
late does not till more than one hundred years 
later overtake fome of the continental ilTues. The 
latefl coins which can boaft of artiftic beauty are 
thofc of Napoleon I., efpecially the feries ftruck 
for Italy, on which the head is finely modelled. 
Some of the coins ftruck during the French Revo¬ 
lution are interefting from their containing allu* 
fions to contemporary hiftorical events,. 

The ftudcnt of European hiftory muft be upon 
his guard againft the danger of confounding tnorty 
of account with coined money. As we have faid, 
the new denarius of Charlemagne was, from the 
time of its introdufbion till the thirteenth century, 
praiflically the only piece coined in weftern conti¬ 
nental Europe. The Roman gold can, the folU 
dus, however, continued to be ufed for fome time, 
and for a much longer period it remained in ufe 
as a money of account. The Iblidus was tranl^ 
lated in the Germanic languages by fihillingy JhiU 
lingy fiilHng. Thus when we read of folidi and 
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it does not in the Jeaft follow that we are 
reading of atftual coins. The real coins which 
|>afled current on the occafion fpoken of were very 
probably limply the denarii» or pennies, but they 
were reckoned in the ftulling or folidus of account 
which contained (generally) twelve denarii. 

Other moneys of account were in reality limply 
weights, as (i) the founds which was the Roman 
weight, the lihray contdning twelve ounces, and in 
filver reckoned as equal to 240 denarii; and (2) 
the German (Teutonic) weight, the marky equal to 
two-thirds of a pound, eight ounces and 180 
denarii. If need hardly be laid that the aiflual 
weight of the denarius foon fell below this nominal 
weight of twenty-four grains. The recollection 
of the three denominations of libra^ /oUdus^ and 
denarius is preferved in our abbreriations d. 
for pounds, ihillings, and pence. 

We have already ipoken of the groJfuSy or 
groat. The gold coins in France received a 
variety of names, of which the moft ufuaJ and 
the wideft fpread was ecu. In Germany the 
earlief^ gold pieces feem to have been called ducats, 
and this name was continued in the fubfequent 
gold coinage of the fixteenth and feventeenth 
centuries. The wdght of the ducat was founded 
upon the wright of the fieri no of Florence and of 
the ducat or zeechino of Venice, ufuaJly about 
fifty-four grains, and thefe equal to about one 
hundred denarii of the old value. As, however, 
the lilver coins contemporary with thefe ducats, 
though nominally denarii, were exceedingly de- 
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bafcd) the rdative value 0/ the gold was very 
much higher, 

One ocher coin-name of mde extenlton is the 
thalery or dollar. The origin of this name lies in 
the Joachimschal near the Harz Mountains, the 
mines of which fumilhed the filver from which thefc 
large pieces were firft ftruck. 




CHAPTER V. 

COINAGE OP THE BRITIEK ISLANDS. 

the laft chapter a brief fketch was 
given of the general numifmatic 
hiftory of Europe in Chriftian times. 
In the preient chapter we confine 
our attention altogether to the coinage of our own 
ifiands; not, however, from Chriftian times only, 
but from the earlieft period in which a coinage 
was known here. During the greater part of this 
Ikctch it will be necelTary to keep in mind the 
character of the currency in the other lands of 
Europe, for the monetary hiftory of the Middle 
Ages—we might add the political hiftory alfo— 
can only be properly ftudied as a whole. The 
different epochs into which the hiftory of the 
coinage of Europe has been divided will there¬ 
fore ferve us again in the prefent cafe. Our firft 
period, however, precedes any of thele epochs, for 
here we have to do with a currency in ufe in 
Britain before the introdutftion of Chriftianity. 

The rircumftances attending the fir ft introduc- 
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Coinage of the Britons. 

rheCoJn* tion of a coinage into theie iflands require fome 

S?iSb8 . explanation. For the remote caufes oi this event 
we have to go back as for as to the times of Philip 
of Macedon, and to the acquifition by him of the 
gold mines of Crenides (Philippi). The refult of 
this acquilicioa was, as is well known, to fet in cir¬ 
culation an extenfive gold currency, the firft which 
bad been widely prevalent in the Greek world. 
The gold ftacers of Philip obtained an extenlive 
circulation beyond the limits of Greece—a much 
wider circulation than could have been obtained 
by any lilver currency. Through the Greek colony 
of MalTalia (Marfeilles), they came into the hands 
of the Gauls, Mailalia was, we know, the chief 
trading centre for the weftern lands, and for the 
barbarian nations of Northern Europe. It was 
not long after the death of Philip that Pytheas, 
the great “commercial travellerof Marfeilles, 
made his voyages to Britain and the coafts of 
Germany, as far as the mouth of the Elbe, or 
even, fome think, the Baltic. We may readily be¬ 
lieve that Marfeilles was then in fome relation 
with Northern Europe through, Gaul; and it 
would feem that at this time the Gauls began to 
appreciate the ufe of a coinage, and to make one 
for themfeives- The pieces thus manufeftured 
were limply imitations of the gold ftater of Philip. 
That coin bore on the obverfo a beardlefs head 
laureate, generally taken to be the head of Apollo, 
but by fome the head of young Heracles, or of 
Ares. On the reverie is a cwo-horfe chariot 
[pigo). The Gaulilh coins were copies of this 
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piece, graduaUy becoming more rude as time went 
on, and about the middle of the fecond century 
B.c-» the fouthern coail of Britain adopted from 
Gaul the fame habit. The earJieft Brliilh coins 
were thus of gold, and though Immediately 
only copies of the Gaulilh money, they were In 
a remote d^ree copies of the toers of Philip 
of Macedon. The copies have, in nearly every 
cafe, departed fo widely from the original, that, 
were it not that the Gaulilh money affords us 
examples of an intermediate type, we Ihould have 
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great difficulty in recc^uiling the reJationlhip of 
the Britilh to the Macedonian coin. This is the 
hiftory of the introdud^ion of a coinage into the 
Britilh IHes. 

The earliell coins of Britain were exclulively of 
gold, and were devoid of infeription ; any lign 
which has the appearance of a letter being in 
reality only a part of the barbarous copy of the 
Greek coin, and without meaning in itfelf. About 
the time of Caefar’s invalion, however, the coins 
begin to carry inferiptions upon them—the name 
of Ibme chief or tribe, the former being in moft 
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cafes unknown to hiftory fave from hia coins. One 
or two hiftoricai names do occur—as Commius, 
polTibly the King of the Atrebatea, who may be 
iuppoied to have Hed into England ; and certainly 
CunobcJinus, King of the Trinobantes, the Cym- 
belice of Shakelpeare. After the Roman con- 
queft of Gaul, the native currency there was 
exchanged for the imperial coinage, and the 
change foon affected the coinage of Britain, which 
from about the Chriftian era began to make 
coins upon the Roman pattern. This faft is lym- 
bolical of the Romania ng influence in the fouthern 
diftrifts, which in this country, and in fo many 
others, preceded the a£lual fubjugation of the land 
by Roman arms. 

After the complete Roman conqueft the native 
currency ceafed. Roman mints vrere not eftab^ 
lilhed in Britain until the time of Carauflus (a.d. 
i 8 7-2 9 3), who was Elmperor in Britain only. 
Carauiius* mints were Londinium and Camulo- 
dunum (Colchefter). Between the dme of AUeftus 
and that of Conftantine the Great no money was 
coined in Britain. The latter Emperor did not ufe 
a mint at Colchefter, and ftruck at London only. 
The laft imperial coins ftruck in Britain were thole 
of Magnus Maximus (died a.o. 388). 

From this period till after the beginning of 
the leveoth century there is an almoft total want 
of numifmacic documents. There can be no quef* 
tion that the Britons continued to ufe the later 
Roman coins, efpecially thole of Conftantine and 
his immediate fucce/Tors, which ftem to have been 
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ftruck m large numbers. Such coins as (ante into 
the hands of the Saxon invaders would probably 
be cherilhed rather as ornaments than for any 
other purpofe- This would at any rate be the 
cafe with the gold coins. We £nd that Roman 
gold coins were very extenfively uled as ornaments 
by the northern nations during the Viking age, 
and that they were imitated in thofe peculiar difc- 
like ornaments known as bratfteates.^ In the fame 
way we find an imitation of a gold coin of Hono- 
rius engraved with Saxon runes. But gold be¬ 
longed rather to the chiefs than to the great body 
of the people, and for the ule of thefe laft a 
regular coinage of filver appeared foon after the 
beginning of the feventh century. 

The earlieft Saxon coins, like the carlicft Britilh, Sceu. 
are anonymous, the only trace of letters upon 
moft of them being nothing more than a blundered 
imitation of the coin-legend which the engraver 
was endeavouring to copy; and for this reaibn it 
is impofiible accurately to determine their date. 

Thefe early Saxon coins are generally known to 
numifmadfis as /ceaSias, and it Teems probable 
that at one time they were diftinguifhed by that 
name. But Jeeat properly iignifies only treafure,^ 
and it is not likely that the word was at firft used 
to denote any fpecial denomination of coin. 

The anonymous fceactas, hardly poflefiing an 

^ Th«r« braAtisces &r« Dot to be confufed with the Gemao 
Alver brailcaces Tpol^en of In the Uft chapter. Thefe were of 
gold, were made Id the Soandinaviao countries, and ufed as 
oroamentSi not as coink 

* Primuily, treajurt; fecondarily, tax. 
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hiftoriCj or, in the (Irift fenfe, a numifmatic 
intcrclt, have iuf¥w^d too much negle< 5 l at the 
hands of coUe^ftors. For they are, in ibme re- 
fpeds, the wioft curious and notevrorthy coins 
which have been ifTued fince the Chriftian era. In 
no other leries of coins do we find among fo finall 
a number of individual pieces fo great a variety of 
defigns. The only ferles of coins which can in 
this refpedt be compared with the fceattas is that 
of the eledtrum pieces ftruck in Afia Minor in 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. The largei* 
number of adtual pieces among the fceattas are 
indeed copied from Roman coins ; many alfo from 
Merovingian fiivcr pieces. But among thofe which 
remain there are a great number of defigns which 
feem perfedtly original, and which far outnumber 
the types taken from any other fource. Of thefe 
apparently original and native works of art we 
may count between thirty and forty diftindk de¬ 
figns ; and as they are probably earlier than moft 
01 the extant remains of Saxon or Irilh architec¬ 
ture, and earlier than moft of the Saxon and Irilh 
manufcripts, the intereft which belongs to thefe 
pieces is very great. It is impofllble to dcfciibe 
ch^ defigns here ; a great number confift of fomc 
lantaltic Wrd, or animal, or lerpent, fimilar to the 
animals which appear in fuch profufion in the 
Saxon manufCripts, and at a later period in archi- 
te< 5 lure. 

It is evident that the Germanic peoples had a 
fpecial partiality for a coinage in filver \ and this 
may have dated back to quite early days, when 
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the old coiifular denarii (Jerrati, higatique"^) were 
current among them. Mommftn tells us that 
when the fiJyer coinage of Rome was debaied» the 
old pieces of pure metal were almoft abforbed for 
the purpoft of exchange with the barbarian nations 
of the North. We find further evidence of this 
partiality in the fa A that the liJver fceattas were 
current in England before the grand reform made 
by the introduAion of the new denarius into 
Europe,* and in the feA that this very reform was 
due to the moft Teutonic (laft Romanifed) ieAion 
of the Frank nationality. When, therefore, the 
great reform was brought about on the Continent, 
of which we have fpoken in the preceding chapter, 
the.effeA was lefs felt in England than in any 
other land ; it refulted merely in the exchange of 
the fceat for the fiiver penny, the former {landing 
probably to the latter in the proportionate value 
of 12 to 20 (^f), though according to fome 
documents they were in the proportion of 24 
to 2j. 
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The penny, introduced about 760, diirered from Tht 
the fceat in appearance.' The latter was fmall and 
thick, the penny much broader but thin. The 

^ Tacitus, Gfrm.^ c. 5. 

• S« Chapter IV., p. 81. 
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pennies of OH arc remarkable for the beauty and 
variety of th«r defigns and an artiltic excellence 
which was never recovered in after years. The 
ufual type of the penny confilfe of, on one fide, 
a buft, a degraded form of the buft on Roman 
(xnns, and on the reverfe a crois ; hut a very lar^e 
number of coins have no buft, and the crofs is by 
no means an, invariable concomitant. The legend 
gives the name of the King as ofpa rex, aelpred 
REX, or with the title more fully given, opfa rex 
MBRCioRUM. On the reverie appears the name of 
the moneycr, that is to lay, the adtual maker of 
the coin; at firft the name limply, as badmuuh, 
IBB A, later on ’^^th the addition of mo n eta (for 
novetarius\ and later ftili with the name of the town 
at which the piece has been ftruck, as cooman on^ 
LUND. Town names b^in to appear on coins in 
the reign of Egberht, King of WelTex. They are 
not infrequent on the pennies of Aelfred, and 
univerlal from the time of Aethelrcd the Unready. 

It is to be noticed that the treafure plundered 
from England by the Vikings feems firft to have 
given to the Northern people the notion of ifiuing 
a currency. Rude imitations of Saxon money are 
frequently difeovered in the Weftern Ifles of 
Scotland, and were doubtlefs ifiued by order or 
for the behoof of the Danifh or Norw^ian Kings 
of thole parts, In the fame way we find that the 
Norle Kings in Ireland ifiued a coinage in imita¬ 
tion of that of Aethelred 11 . Moft of the early 
coins of Norway are likewile copied from the coins 
of this King, When the Danifii dynafty of Cnut 
* Probsbly for [h]on[star(vs]. 
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(Gormsfbn) fupplanted the Englifh line of Kings, 
it made no change in the coinage of this country, 
though it was infh'umental in introducing an im¬ 
proved coinage into Denmark. 

Nor, again, did the Norman conqueft make 
immediate change in the Englifh currency. The 
penny Jong remained the foie Englilh coin. The 
variety of towns at which money was ftruck, of 
moncyers employed for this work, and of types 
made ufe of by them, reach their maximum in the 
reign of Edward the ConfefTor; but thofe of 
William I, and William 11 . (for the coins of the(c 
two Kings cannot with certainty be dKHnguiihed) 
are little left numerous. After the reign of 
William II., however, all thefe begin ftcadily to 
decline, until we find, in the reign of Henry 11 ., 
only two different types, and the latter of the 
two extending, ^thouc even a change in the name 
of the King, into the reign of Henry III. This 
limplificafion in the appearance of the penny cor- 
rcfponds with a certain amount of centralization in 
the regulation of its ilTues. It would feem that 
down to the middle of the reign of Henry 11 . 
each feparate moneyer was refponfible for the 
purity of his coins, but that Ihortly after this date 
a general overfeer was appointed, who was re- 
fponfible to the King^s Government. 

In this approach to uniformity the general types 
which furvive are thofe which have on the obverfe 
the head or buft of the King feeing, and on the 
reverfe feme kind of ccofs. At the beginning of 
the reign of Henry H. the latter is a cro/s paiei 
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cantoned ^th crofllets. This changes to a ihort 
crofs voided (that is, having each limb made of two 
parallel lines, very convenient for cutting the coin 
into halfpence and farthings), and that again changes. 
to a longer crofs voided. But in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward L the forms of both obverft and reverfe become 
abfoiutely ftereotyped. And this ftereot/ping of 
the coin into one iingle pattern Is the firft very 
important change in the penny which took place 
liuce its iutroduftion. The ftereotyped form hence¬ 
forward until the reign of Henry VII. is as follows; 
okverfe, the King's head (fometimes with flight 
traces of buft), crowned, facing; reverje, a long 
crofs fatU with three pellets in each angle. In 
this reign, too, the names of moneyers ceafe to be 
placed upon coins. Robert de Hadleye is the lafl; 
moneyer whofe name appears. Finally we have to 
notice chat Edward I, re-introduced a coinage of 
halfpence, unknown fincc Saxon times, and firft 
GiwL ftruck the groat and the farthing. The groats were 
not in general drculation til I the reign of Edward III. 

We have many documents Ihowing that in 
making thele changes of coinage Edward 1 . alfo 
reformed the conltitution of the mint in many 
particulars. His pennies obtained a vride circula¬ 
tion not only in this country but on the Continent, 
where they prefently (much as the Torino did) 
gave rift to imitations. The deleft copies are to 
be leen in the money of the various ftates of the 
Low Countries, as the Dukedom of Brabant, the 
Counties of Flanders, Hainault, etc. Other 
imitations are to be found in the denarii of the 
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Emperors of Germany and the K\n^ of Aragon, 
The EngliJh money never followed the rapid courle 
of d^radation which was the lot of the con¬ 
tinental coinages; wherefore thefe Ecglilh pennies 
(alfo called efierlingSf fterlings^ a word of doubtful 
origin) were of quite a different ftandard from 
the continental denarii, The Englilh penny did, 
indeed^ continually .dim! ni(h in llze, fo that before 
the type introduced by Edward I. was radically 
changed (in the reign of Henry VII.), the penny 
had Ihrunk to not more than half of its original 
dimenfions. But this degradation was flow com¬ 
pared to that which was undergone by the conti¬ 
nental coins. 

We have now for a moment to retrace our fteps 
to the latter part of the reign of Henry III. In 
the preceding chapter we fpoke of the re-introduc¬ 
tion of a gold currency into Wedern Europe. 
Only a few years after the firft iiTue of the fiorino 
d’oroy namely, in 1257, we find the firft record in 
the annals of the Englifr coinage of the ilTue of a 
gold currency. In this year Henry III. ftruclc a 
piece called a gold pejtny. It reprefeitted on one 
fide the King enthroned, on the other bore a crofs 
voided cantoned with rofes; and was at fir ft valued 
at twenty pence, afterwards at twenty-fix. The 
innovation was premature, and the coin being un¬ 
popular had foon to be withdrawn from circula¬ 
tion. It was not till nearly ninety years afterwards 
that a regular gold coinage was fet on foot. 

In 1343 or 1344 Edward III. ifiued this 
new gold coinage. It at firft confifted of pieces 
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called fiorim, half and quarter florins. The 
obverfe types of thefe three orders of coins 
were^(i), the monarch enthroned between two 
leopards; (2), a fingle leopard bearing the Englilh 
coat; {3), a helmet and cap of maintenance with 
fmail leopard as creft; a crcls formed the re¬ 
verie type in every cafe. Thefe pieces were rated 
too high, and were almoft immediately wth- 
drawn from circulation; after which were iflued 
coins of a new type and denomination, noblesy 
half-nobles, and quarter-nobles. 
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The nobles and half-nobles were the fame in 
type; on the obverfe they fliowed the King ftanding 
in a Ihip; the quarter-noble contained a Ihield 
merely on the obverfe. The type of the noble is 
perhaps commemorative of the naval vieftory off 
Sluys. The legend on the noble was ihs [jesus] 

AVTBM TRANSIBNS PER M2DIVM ILLORVM IB AT 

(S. Luke iv. 30), a legend which long continued 
on the EngJifli money, and which has given rife 
to a good deal of abfurd l^uiacion. The legend 
was a charm againft thieves, but poflibly bears fome 
further reference to the vidtory commemorated 
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by the type. The noble was made equal to half 
a mark (a money of account), or 8o pence Eng- 
lilh ; in weight it wa.« exafkly that of the modern 
Englifh fovereign, 120 grains. As it was of very 
pure gold, and perhaps the fineft coin then current 
in Europe, it was, like the penny of Edward I-, 
a good deal imitated abroad (always, we may be 
fure, to the advantage of the imitator), and laws 
were conftantly being enadted, without much fuc- 
cels, to hinder its exportation. 

Before we leave the reign of Edward III. weJJJ^ 
muft caft one glance at a dais of coins which now co>'’*** 
began to aflume confiderable dimenlions, namely, 
the Anglo-French money, or coins ftruck for the 
Englifh pofTefTions in France. Thefe naturally 
followed French types and denominations. As 
early as the reign of Henry II. we have deniers 
ftruck for Aquitaine ; Richard L ftruck for Aqui¬ 
taine, Poitou, and Normandy ; Edward I. coined 
for Aquitaine and Bordeaux. But under Edward 
lil. and the Black Prince (Governor of Guienne) 
quite a large ifTue of Anglo-French coins, both in 
gold and ftlver, appeared. The gold coins of Ed¬ 
ward III. were the guhnneis (ftanding figure in 
armour), leopard^ chaije (King enthroned), and 
mouton (Pafchal Lamb), and in lilver the hardi 
(half-figure holding fword), douhU-bardiy gras, 
denti-gros^ denier^ demi-denier (alfo apparently called 
ardie [/r]). Edward Prince of Wales ftruck guien- 
nois, leopard, chaife, demi-chaife, hardi (d’or), and 
pavilion (prince under a canopy), and in filver 
money the fame as his father. Edward III. began. 
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too, the iffue of Calais filver groats, which (as 
Calais was really henceforth an EngUfh town) can 
fcarcely be counted among the Anglo-French 
coinage. In every refpeft, this coin, as well as 
the Calais half-^roat, penny, etc., exadtly corre- 
{ponded to the Englifh money. In order to end 
the fubjeft we may add that Richard H. ftruck 
gold and lilver hardls and demi-hardis as well as 
deniers and half^enfers. Henry V. ftruck in gold 
moutons and demi-moutons, and poflibly Jalutes 
(the angel faluting Mary), and gros. Henry VI. 
ftruck falutes, angelotSy and francs^ and in lilver 
grand and petit hlancs. He alfo continued an ex- 
tenfive ilTue of Calais money. With Henry VI. 
the Anglo-French coinage really comes to an end- 
Edward IV. introduced Ibme important changes 
into the gold coinage. He feems to have ftruck 
a few nobles of the old type ; but he very foon 
made an alteration in the type of the noble by 
fubftitudng on the reverfe a fun for the older 
crofs, and on the obverft, placing a role upon the 
ftde of the Ihip, in the form of which laft feme 
other changes were introduced. From the role 
on the obverfe the coins came to be called roje 
ftohUs, and owing to changes in the reladve values 
of gold and filver they were now worth los. (120 
pence), inftead of 6$. 8d. (80 pence) as before. 
To fupply a coin of the old value of half a mark, 
a new gold fuece was ftruck, called at ftrft the 
angel-noble, but foon limply the attgel. On one 
lide it reprefented a Ihip, bearing (inftead of the 
King) a crofs; on the other was S. Michael 
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overcommg Satan. The motto was per CRycBW 

TVAM SALVA NOS XI»E (cHRISTB) RBDEM?T0R. 

They have io England 
A chat bean the figure of an angel 
Stamped m gold, buc chat’t mfculped upon: 

Bot here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within.^ 

Shakefpeare is much given to playing upon this 
word,2 and we find frequent allufioiis of the fame 
kind in other writers, his contemporaries, 
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We have fpoken of ibme coins probably 
by the Noriemen in the weftern iAes- The regular 
coinage of Scotland does not begin before 1124 
(David L), when an ilTue of pennies {or fierlings, sterfiBg. 
as they were generally called in Scotland) began. 

Even yet we find that offences were more fre¬ 
quently punifhed by fines of cattle than of money. 

At firft iht money of Scotland copied very clofely 
the contemporary currency of England- Thus 
the pennies of David rcfemble thofe of Henry I.; 
the next coinage, that of William the Lion, grand- 
fon of David (1165-1214) refembles the money of 

1 Merebaf s/t'tniety IL 7. 

8 Cf. Merry ff'ivee eff^ia^ter, 5 ; King Jebn, 11. x. 
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Henry II.; the pennies of Alexander 11 . have 
fhort and long voided crolles, like thofe of 
Henry III., and the coins of Alexander III. are 
like thofe of Edward I. This King, like Edward, 
added halfpennies and farthings to the currency of 
pennies. But both the moneyers and the places of 
mintage are far lels numerous in Scotland than in 
England. We count no more than lixtcen of the 
latter. The coinage of John Baliol and of Robert 
Bruce followed the type of Alexander III. The 
mint-records for thefe reigns are loft: they begin 
again in the reign of David II. This King ilTued 
nobles after the pattern of Edward III.^s nobles. 
He alfo ftnick groats and half-groats, pennies, 
halfpennies, and fmhings. 

All this time it will be feen that, delpite the 
war between the two countries, Engli/h influence 
was paran^ount in determining the character of 
the Scottifli coinage. There was prelent a certain 
French influence as well, which may be detected 
in minor marks upon the coins (fleurs-de-lis, and 
fuch like), and which was cxerdfed alfo in a very 
unhappy dire^ftion towards a degradation of the 
currency. Scotland followed the continental 
fafhion in this refp&£l, and the commercial rela¬ 
tions of the two bordering countries are marked 
by a perpetual chorus of complmC on the part of 
England of the debafed charatfter of the Scottilh 
money, Thus in 1372 we find both Scottifli gold 
and lUver forbidden in England, and as if the 
prohibition had been relaxed, it is repeated in 
1387. In 1390 Scottifh money is admitted at 
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half irs nominal value ; In 1393 it is forbidden 
again, fave as bullion, and in 1401 there Is a 
decree of Parliament to the lame effeA. 

In the reign of Robert II. Scotland took a new 
departure by coining Ibme gold pieces of an ori¬ 
ginal type (no longer borrowed from England), 
viz., the Lion and St. Andrevf. The firft 
the /hield of Scotland t^th rampant lion, the 
fecond the figure of St. Andrew with a Ihield on 
the reverie. In the reign of Robert III. we note 
a further lign of continental influence in the ui- 
trodudlion of hiUon (bafe metal) coins. James I- 
ftruck the demy (Obvcrfe, arms in lozenge; Re- vtmy. 
verfe, crofs in trelTure) and half-demy; James II. 

(buck denfies, St. Andrews, and half St. Andrews. 

James III. introduced two new types of gold coins, 
viz., the rider (knight on horfeback) and the Rider. 
unicorrif which Ihows a unicorn lupporting theUaiwm. 
Scottilh fhield- The fame King ilTued levcral de¬ 
nominations of billon coins, as flecks^ half-plaeks, **!«*'>. 
farthings. 

Hoards of EngHlh coins of the ninth century 
have been found in Ireland, and were doubtlefs 
taken there by the Norfemen fettled in the land. 

The adlual coinage of chefc Norfe Kings, how¬ 
ever, docs not begin till the end of the tenth 
century. It copies almoft invariably a peculiar 
type of the coinage of Aethelred 11 . (97S-1016), 
having on one fide a buft uncrowned, and on the 
other a lung voided crofs. After that we have no 
Irilh coinage until fubfequent to the conqueft of a 
portion of the country by Henry 11 . Henry made 
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h*i8 fon John governor of the iiknd, and John 
ftruck m his own name pennies, half-pennies, and 
farthings, having on the obverfe a head (fuppofed 
to be that of John the Baptift) and on the rcverfc a 
crols. During his own reign John coined pennies 
having the King’s buftin a triangle on one fide; on 
the ocher the fun and moon in a triangle. Henry 
in.’s Irilh pennies are like his Englilh long crofs 
type, favc that the King’s head is again furroundcd 
by a triangle. This diftintftion once more ferves 
to feparate, in pcnnt of type, Edward I.’s Irilh 
from his Englilh cans, the reverfe types of the 
two being the fame. John ftruck at Dublin and 
Limerick, Henry III. at Dublin, and Edward I. 
at Dublin, Cork, and Waterford. One or two 
Irifti pennies of Henry V. or VI. have been fpoken 
of, but there was no extenlive coinage for Ireland 
between the reigns of Edward I. and Edward IV. 
The Irilh coins of Edward fV. were very nume¬ 
rous, and conlifted of double-groats, groats, half¬ 
groats, pennies, and (in billon) halfpennies and 
farthings. The t}'pe$ of theft coins are varied; 
fome are but flight divergences from the corre- 
fpondlng Englilh coins; others have for reverfe a 
fun in place of the ufual crofs ; others again have 
a Angle crown on obverft, ou the reverft a long 
crofs ; and another ftrics has three crowns, with the 
Englilh Ihield Ibr reverfe. The mints are Dublin, 
Cork, Drogheda, Limerick, Trim, Waterford, 
and Wexford, No gold coins were ever ftruck 
for Ireland. 

We have thought it beft to difpoft of the 
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Middle Age coinage of all Great Britain and 
Ireland before we come to fpeak of any currency 
ftruck in more modern days. We have thus 
carried our enquiries down to the accclTion of 
Henry VII. Tht divi/ion which has been thus 
made in our fubjeft is not, indeed, an equal divi- 
lion in refpect of time nor even of recorded 
hiftorical events; but it is obvioully the moft 
fui table which couJd be found- Tc correfponds 
generally with the line of demarcation leparating 
modern from mediaeval hiftory, and with what we 
may call the Initiation of the RenailTance. The 
line is always more or lels fhadowy and indefinite, 
but nowhere is it iefs lb than in England. The 
Wars of the Rofcs were the final a< 5 t in the drama 
of mediaeval Englifh hiftory. When thefe ended 
in the Battle of Bofworth the new era definitely 
began. 

We have feen^ that this age of the Renaif^ncc 
was for the whole of Europe, fo far as the coins 
were concerned, notable chiefly as being the era of 
portraiture. Portraits begin on Englifh coins with 
Henry VI!. Up to his nineteenth year this King 
continued the older forms of filvcr currency, bur 
in 1504 he made a complete change. He coined 
/hillings in addition to the groats, haif^roats, SbaJhf. 
pennies, etc., which had up to that time been 
current; and on all the lai^er pieces, in place of 
the conventional buft feeing which had prevailed 
fince the days of Edward 1 ., he placed a profile 


^ Chapter IV,, pp. 9 T-gs. 
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buft which had not been ften on coins fince the 
days of Stephen.^ The buft appears upon all 
coins of higher denomination than the penny. A 
new type was invented for the latter ccan, the full- 
length figure of the monarch enthroned. The 
portrait of Henry VI 1 . is a work of the higheft 
art in its own kind. Nothing fuperior to it has 
appeared fnce, nor anything nearly equal to it 
except upon fbme of the coins of Henry VIII. 

Art, and Edward VI. The artifKc merit of thefe pieces 

is lb confiderable that on that account alone they 
are worthy of peculiar ftudy. It has been well 
pointed out by archaeologies that one intereft 
belonging to the ftudy of Greek coins lies in the 
fad that they are tokens of the artiftic work of 
many places of which no other fuch monuments 
remain. The fame may almoft be faid of the 
coinage of England during the RenaifTance. In 
the great artiftic movement of thole days, England 
feems at firft fight to take no part. While Italy, 
France, and Gernuny had each its own fchools of 
artifts, and each its feparate character of defign, 
the confpicuous monuments made in England 
were the work of foreigners; they were the 
fcuJptures of Torrigiano or the paintings of 
Holbein. But as fmaller monuments the con¬ 
temporary coins are an evidence of native talent, 

* It k vorth aotkinc that Henry VII- wi» the €rft Km| 
Aibfequtnt w Henry HI. who uled a nomcral open kia coins. 
Some ol kk {billings read aenarc vii., others REvatc sB^r(W. 
Janes IV. in the lame vay lacroduced the £rfi dme oq 
Scottiik coins) the word qvaat. after his same. 
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for moft of the engravers to the mint during theft 
reigTis bear genuinely Englifh names.^ 

Next to the evidence of arc-culture which the inemse ®) 
• coins afford, comes the evidence of greater wealth, 
of larger trade and manufacture, and of an in- 
creafed demand for a medium of exchange. When 
Henry VII. afeended the throne, although the 
country had juft been fuffering from a bitcer and 
prolonged ci\nl war, the great mafs of the com¬ 
munity was far from having been impoveriftied 
thereby. It was during all this period fteadily 
acquiring wealth, and the wealth of the country, 
as a whole, was upon the increafe.^ The careful 
reign of Henry VII. foftered this uicreare. It 
need not furprife us, therefore, to find an addi¬ 
tion made to the coinage of the previous reigns. 
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Henry VII. ftruck the principal gold coins which 
were current in former reigns; that is to say, 

1 Kicbolas Plynce, John Sharjx, and - ■ Demairo, are the 
ntints of the engraven during the reigns of Keniy VII« and 
Henry VIU., as given by Rudiegi the third may, likely 
enough, be a Preceh name. 

• Rogers* Hifi. efPriers, voL ir., Intr., y. ti. 
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the fyal» or rofe-noble (now worth ten /hillings), 
SovereJjn. the angcJ, and the angeitt. In addition to thefe 
pieces he ftruck for the firft time the pound 
foverelgn, or double ryaJ, worth twenty /hillings, 
a laigc gold coin reprefenung the King enthroned, 
and on the reverfe a double role charged with the 
Engii/h IhieJd. The piece measured more than 
one-and-a-half inches, and weighed two hundred 
and forty grains; that is to fay, twice as much as 
the prefent fovereign. It was without queflion 
the fineft gold coin then current in Europe. It 
does not appear, however, to have been i/Tued in 
laige quantities. 

VIIL As we follow the hiflory of coinage under the 
Tudors, we fee the currency gradually increaling 
in quantity and in the variety of its denomina¬ 
tions. Heiiry VIII. did not indeed make any 
decided ftep in this direifdon, and in one refpedt, 
prcftntly to be noticed, he made a confpicuous 
I'etrogrcflion, Nevertheiefs he llruck fome two- 
foveretgn pieces, and he largely increafed the 
number of fcvercigns. At firft this coin followed 
the type inftituted by Henry VIL, but later on 
a fecond type was introduced, having the King 
feated on a throne upon one fide, and on the 
other the Engli/h IhieJd lupported by a lion and a 
griffin. Henry coined half-fovereigns of the fame 
Crom. type. He coined crowns or quarter-lbvereigns 
and half-crowns in gold, having on one fide the 
Engiiih ihield, and on the other the Tudor rofe. 
He like wife ftruck rofe-nobles or ryals, angels, 
and angeletR of the types formerly in ufe. The 
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older nobles had given place to the ryals which, at 
firft meant to be current for fix-and-cightpence like 
their predccelTors, had at once riien to be worth ten 
{hillings. Henry VIII. now ifliicd a new feries of 
nobles at the IclTer value. They were called George 
nobles, from having on the obverie the figure of St. 
George on horfeback flaying the dragon. In filvcr 
Henry ftruck pieces of the fame denomination as 
thofe of his father—namely, Ihillings, groats, half¬ 
groats, pennies, hall^nnies, and ferthings. The 
earlier groats ftiowed a profile buft like the groats 
of Henry VII., but in 1543 for this was fubfti- 
tuted a buft facing or turned three-quarters towards 
the fpedtator, and the Ihillings of Henry VIII., 
which were firfk coined at this date, were of the 
lame pattern. 

It has been noticed how in the continental 
coinage heraldic devices begin during the four¬ 
teenth century to take the place of the fimpler 
erodes which generally decorate the mediaeval 
coins. Owing to the ftereotyped character of 
the Englilh coin^e between Edward I. and 
Henry VII., the fame change could not be fo 
early difeovered here. But it is very noticeable in 
the currency of the Tudor dynafty. From the time 
of Henry VII. the Englilh Ihield (quartering 
France) is rarely abfent fi'om the coins. It is laid 
over the crofs on the reverie, which in many cal« 
it almoft completely hides from view. A great 
number of the heraldic devices, "mth which we are 
fo familiar in the chapel and tomb of Henry VII. 
in Weftminfter Abbey, are introduced upon his 
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coins or thofe of his immediite fucceiTors» as the 
lion, the griffin, the double rofe, the portcullis. 
The iaft device derived from the Beaufort 
family (the legitimated children of John of Gaunt 
and Catherine Swynford), from which Henry could 
claim delcent. 

wei«ey'j One coin of Henry VIII, has a fpecial hiftorical 
• intereft. It is the groat flruck at York by Cardinal 
Wcifey when Archbilhop of York. On the piece 
he placed his cardinal’s hat; and as this atft 
was accounted illegal, and even treafonous, it 
vfas included in the bill of indiftment againft 
him: 

Thst out of mere ambition 7011 have ceufed ' 

Your hoi/ hat (o be ftamped oo the kin|*s coin.^ 

In the aAual articles of indi^fbment he is only 
blamed for, “of his pompous and prefumptuous 
mind,’' fern ping the hat upon the groats ftruck 
at York, as if the offence lay elpecially in the 
ilTuing of fuch large pieces with the inffgnia of his 
office. Several prelates before his time had placed 
thwr own initials and Ibme (ymbol of thwr dignity 
upon the pennies of York, Durham, etc. It may, 
however, have been conffdercd part of the offence 
for which, as a whole, Wolfty was held to have 
incurred the penalties of a pramunire; namely, 
the endeavour to exalt unduly the portion of his 
holy office, and to Ipread an impreffion among 
the people that his legatefhip gave him a power 
independent of the power of the Crown, The 
groats and half-groats ftruck by Cardinal Wolfey 
' Rgvry FIJI,, iij. 
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have, beneath the fhield on the reverie, a cardinaKs 
hat, and on «ther fide of the fhield the letters 

T. w. 

Edward VI, ftill further increaftd the gold vt. 
coinage, efpccially the coinage of fovereigns. He 
ftruck triple, doable, and fingle fovereigns. The 
latter at firft followed the type of Henry VII., 
and the earlier fovereigns of Henry VIII., and 
Edward’s double Ibvereign was of that type aJlb. 

Other pieces Ihowed the king with fhorter robes, 
and of this type was the triple fovereign. Later 
Edward adopted a new de%n—the half-length 
figure of the King to right, crowned, and holding 
the fword and orb. On the reverie was a fhicld. 

The half-fovereign ^vas either of this type, or elle 
prefcnted only the buft of the King, with head either 
crowned or bare, and the reverie as before. In filver 
Edward VI. coined for the firft rime crowns, half- 
crowns, and fixpences. The firft two denomina-Skpeocft 
tions reprefcnted the King riding to right, and the 
Englilh Ihield on the reverie. The Ihillings and 
fixpences contained a buft crowned, either in profile 
to right or facing. The coins of this reign areoau. 
the firft of Englilh coins which bear a date. 

Mary coined fovereigns of the earl ieft (Hen .VII.’s) Mwy. 
type, the ryai of the old type—only that the 
figure in the fWp is the Queen—as well as angels 
and angelets. Her groats, half-groats, and pennies 
were all of the feme type, having a crowned buft 
of the Queen to right upon the obverfe, and on 
the reverfe a Ihield. After her marriage with 
Philip, Mary ftruck half-crowns and Ihillings. 
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The former have the buft of the King; and Queen 
upon the two fidea of the frtece, while the latter 
have the two together, facing one another, 
“amorous, fond, and billing,*' on the obverfc, and 
on the reverfe a IhieJd. 

eiitabcU). The number of coin denominations reaches its 
maximum in the reign of Elizabeth, from whole 
mints were ilTued no lefs than twenty dillind 
kinds of coin; that is to fay, in gold, the fove- 
reign, ryal, half - fovereign, quarter - fovereign, 
haJf-quarter-fovereign, angel, half-angel, quarter- 
angel \ in lUver, the crown, half<rown, Hulling, 

Thm- lixpence, groat, threepenny, half-groat (or two- 
penny), three-halfpenny-piece, penny, three- 
farthings, half-penny, farthing- Fortunately the 

wf.pcoec. typg much lefs numerous. It is 

enough to fay that, of the firft ifliie, the fovereign, 
the ryal, and the angel did not materially differ 
from the correfponding coins of Mary, and that 
the fovereign of the lecond ilTue, with all its 
divifions, Ihowed limply a crowned buft to left, 
with hair flowing behind; on the other fide, the 
Ihield, as before. The filver crown and half- 
crown had a crowned profile buft to the left hold¬ 
ing a feeptre; and all the other denominations of 
filver coins had a crowned profile buft without 
the feeptre. The fixpence and its divifions were 
diftinguilhed by arofe placed at the back of the head. 

Another feries of coins ftrock by Elizabeth 
deferves particular mention. By virtue of a com- 
mifijon, dated January nth, 1600, or 1601, a 
coinage was ordered, “ unknown to the Englilb 
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mint, either before or fince her time, for it was by 
law exportable, and intended for the ufe of the 
Eaft India Company.” This is, in faft, the firft^fpaoy. 
appearance of a colonial coinage for England. 

This coinage confifted of Alver pieces, the fize of 
the Spanifh coins of eight, four, and two ryals. 

The coins had on one fide the royal arms, on the 
other a portcullis. The reafons which induced 
the Queen to take this ftcp were found and ftates- 
manlike. The Eaft India Company had applied 
for leave to export Spanifh dollars, reprefentiug 
that thele coins alone were familiarly known, and 
therefore readily accepted, in the Eaft. The 
Queen determined to ilTue a currency which was 
genuinely Englifti, in order “ that her name and 
ejiigies might be hereafter refpefted by the Afi- 
atics, and fiie be known as great a Prince as the 
King of Spain.” 

Ail the fa<fts which we have here fummariled 
witnefs to the growth of lifcality throughout the 
profperous reigns of the Tudor dyitafty. With 
this growth a number of economic queftions cams 
to the front, which long continued to tax the 
lagacity of ftatesmen. We are too ready to coji- 
gratulate ourfelves on our fuppoled fuperiority 
over our anceftors in the art of ftatecraft But 
there can be no queftion that in one refpeA we 
ftand in a pofition of immenfe advantage over 
them—in refpetft, that is, to our maftery of the 
moft important laws of economy and finance. 

There can be nothing more melancholy than to 
follow the enatfhnsnts of fucedlive reigns con- 
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earning the fupply of bullion, and to note the 
radically falfe conception which the laws /how 
touching the nature of wealth, Thus, in the 
reign of Henry VII., an Adt was palTed forbidding 
“any perfon dwelling in the realm to pay co any 
alien for merchandl/c, or other thing, any piece of 
gold coined in shat or any othsr rtalm^' etc, 
And the lame kind of enadlments follow one 
another with wearifome iteration. A ftill more 
important example of the ignorance of economic 
laws was /hown in the liberties which the Govern¬ 
ment took wdth the purity and weight of the 
currency. 

In earlier times, though men were no better 
In/b-udled in economic fdence, a certain healthy 
moral inffindt had long kept the rulers from de¬ 
grading the title of the coins they i/Tued, Men’s 
inftinft had taught them that fuch an ad was 
fraudulent and unworthy, though in maxiy cafes, 
efpecially among the petty Princes (and ftill more 
efpeciaiiy the Prince Prelates) of Germany, this 
inftindt had not been very efficient. Philip the 
Fair, of France, was one of the firft who perfis- 
tentJy debafed his coinage, and Dante's fcornful 
defcription of Philip— 

li ii vedj^ dooi che fopn Seona 
Induce, filfeggiando U mo&ets, 

Qaei cti« mofrk dJ colpo di cotenaa^— 

Ihows in what way his adls were regarded by 
healthy minds. But at the age at which we are 

^ PffTttdih. six. 118. 
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now arrived, no traditional laws of morality could 
hold their force unqueftioned. Why, it was fdd, 
(^ng that a pound or a ihilling gains its value 
through the royal fan^Uon, may not the Ibne 
fan(SHon and the lame value be given to a piece of 
much lower metallic value, and thus the Govern¬ 
ment be the gainer, and yet the lubjetfts not the 
lofers? From the time of Philip the Fair the 
degradation of the coinage had proceeded rapidly 
in France and in moft other European countries, 
including Scotland; but the purity of the Englilh 
money had been hitherto unalTailed- Henry VIII, 
was the firft of Englilh monarchs who debafed the 
fterling finenels of the coin. Some of his /hillings 
and groats contained only one-third filvcr to two- 
thirds copper. Some of his gold coins confifted 
of about five-/ixths of gold to one-lixth of filver. 
This evil continued through the two fucceflive 
rdgns, and was finally reformed by Elizabeth. 
Even Elizabeth, however, did not do her work 
completely, as, inftead of withdrawing the bafe 
coins completely from circulation, /he palted them 
over St. George's Channel for the ufe of her fub- 
jefts in Ireland. It is a curious fadt, and one 
which refledls credit upon the Queen and her ad- 
vi/ws, that her reform of the coinage, wi/e, and 
indeed necef^y as it was for the welfare of her 
fubje<fts, was by no means forced upon the Queen 
by public opinion, but was on many lides viewed 
with great diHike. The oppofite ftate of things 
would, of courfe, confer fome flight and temporary 
advantages upon the producer, while the chief 
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Tuffcrers wouM be, as Elizabeth’s proclamation 
faid, ‘*A11 pc*or people that lived of their hand- 
labour, as well artiJicers in cities and towns as 
labourers in hufbandry, or men that took dayetall 
wages, «ther by land, by fea, or by frelh waters, 
and all mean gentlemen that lived upon penfions 
and ftipends, foldcs and wages.'’ 

Another reafon why the old Hate of things 
was favoured by fome was that it would tend to 
bring into circulation a large number of pieces of 
low denomination. So foon as men had come to 
an underftanding that a penny and a halfpenny 
were each not worth more than half their nominal 
values, a large number of what really were half¬ 
pennies and farthings would be found to be in 
circulation, and the making of Jhiall purchales 
would be greatly facilitated. There is no doubt 
that thefe ladlities were very much defired by the 
poor, and the want of a lower currency was much 
felt. Up to this time no regular copper coinage 
Ttitens. had been introduced. The place of it was firft 
fupplied by the iflue of tokens by private perfons. 
Thefe appear firft ro have been of lead. Erafmus 
fpeaks of plumM Angliat^ apparently referring 
to leaden tokens in the rdgn of Henry VII. In 
the reign of Elizabeth there was a very extenfive 
ilTue of private tokens in lead, tin, latten, and 
leather. At length propofals were made for the 
ilTue of a copper coinage—propofals not then 
carried into effwft, though fome patterns were 
ftruck. 

To bring this fubjetft to a clofe, we may add 
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that m James I.’a wign the ufe of copper tokens 
was fully recogniledj but that the monopoly of 
ftrikmg them was conferred upon certain indi¬ 
viduals, at firft upon Lord Harrington. The fame 
cuftom was continued in the reign of Charles L, 
but in the abolition of privilege, which refuJted 
from the Civil War, the monopoly lapfed, and the 
refult was an iflue of copper tokens by the prin¬ 
cipal tradesmen of almoft all the towns of Eng¬ 
land. Thus arofe the Seventeenth century tokens^ 
which are much prized by thdr colleftors, and 
which are often of confiderable value to the local 
hiftorian. In 1672 an authorized copper coin^e 
of halfpennies and ftrthings was undertaken, and 
in conlequence the ifTue of copper tokens, though 
it did not immediately ceafe, fell gradually into 
difule. It revived again for a fhort time at the 
end of the laft century, and the early years of this; 
that is to fay, from 1787 to 1795, and again from 
1811 to X815, o^ngto a fcarcity in the copper 
money of the realm. 

In order to difmils the hiftory of copper 
coinage, we have advanced ftr beyond the period 
with which we had been dealing. Before we 
again return to it—that is, to the Eoglilh coinage 
immediately fubfequent to the death of Elizabeth 
—we will take one glance at the Scottifh ccanage 
during the intervening period between the ac- 
celTion of James IV., already fpoken of, and that 
of James I. 

The coinage of Scotland during this period Scwiaad. 
follows the fame general lines as the ^gliih 
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currency, but in many refpeifls it likewife fhows 
clear traced of French influence. Such influence 
is moft apparent in matters belonging to art. We 
have faid that the £rfl coins ^th portraits are 
fome groats of James IV. Theie pieces are notice¬ 
able from the that the type of bufl does not 
refemble the type on any Engli/h contemporary 
coin. It is a three-quarter face to left. James V. 
at fiift ftruck groats nearly relembling thofe of 
Henry VlL’s later coinage ; that is to lay, having 
a crowned buft to right. The moft artiftically 
beautiful among the Scottiih coins belong to this 
reign and the early part of the fuccec^ng one-^ 
the reign of Mary. Few coins are more beautiful 
than the bonnet-piece of James V., a gold coin :n 
wdght 88J gr^s, midway between the EngliJh 
half-fovereign and the angel, and having on the 
obverfe the buft of the King wearing a fquare cap 
or bonnet, or than the ryal of the early years 
of Mary’s reign. The ^me influences which 
were at work bringing about an immenle exten- 
fion of the Englilb coinage, are traceable, though 
in a lels degree, between the reigns of James IV, 
and James VI. A large number of gold coins was 
iflu^ during thefe reigns. Janies IV. ftruck St. 
Andrnosy riders^ and unicorns^ with the diviftons 
of thefe pieces; James V., ecus and honnet~pieces; 
Mary, ecus or crowns, ttaeitty-jhiliin^ pieses, lionSy 
ryalsy and ducats^ with the divifions of moft of 
theft coins. The fame Queen ftruck lilver ryaJs, 
a much larger cwn than had been ifliied by any of 
her predeceftbrs. Her other lilver coins were the 
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two-third and third ryal, and the tef^oon and half* 
teftoon. . 

We have iHd that the Scottifii monarchs went 
far beyond the Englilh both in degrading the tide 
and in debafing the material of thek money. No 
profcfledly iillon coins were ever if!ued from the 
Englifh mint: the Scottifh had long eUablifhed a 
currency in this bale metal ftanding between lilver 
and copper.^ Moreover, the Scottilh penny had 
long frllen in value far below that of the EngUlh 
penny. The Kings of Scotland from time to time 
made efforts to eftablilh a currency which fhould 
be exchangeable with that of the neighbouring 
country, and we find orders taken for the making 
of certain fpecial denommations of money defigned 
to lerve this end. In 1483, for example, it was 
ordered that a gold coin fhould be (Iruck of the 
finenefs and weight of the Englilh role noble, and 
groats of the value of the Englilh groat. The 
firft of thele deligns was never carried into 
but in I4®9 ^ groat of the defired frandard was 
coined. We find that it was equal to fourteen- 
pence Scottilh, fo that the Scottilh penny was 
between a quarter and a third of the Englilh coin. 
When James VI. came to the Englilh throne, how¬ 
ever, the Scottilh penny had funk to be one-twelfth 
of the Englilh. 

James 1 . of England and VI. of Scotland had to 

^ AmoDf th«fe billon piecu the bsahet (coiraptcd Irom 
ia Scottilh French) wu the longel^ remembered, and U 
the moA worthy of notiee. The name u e^reffive of the 
inHiieiiee» nnder which the bafe money was mtredueed loio 
Scotland. 
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mamtam a double currency. In feA, the coinages 
of the two realms were not brought into entire uni¬ 
formity undl the reign of Anne, when the complete 
union was effwfted. For Scotland James ftruck in 
gold the t^eMy~pound piece, the ducat, the lion 
noble, the thilUe noble, and the rider, before his 
acceflion to the Englilh throne; and in lilver, the 
ffiford deU 4 r,t\\t thifile dollar, and the no hie, vnth 
the divillonai parts of mofi of thefe coins, as 
well as pieces of two, four, five, eight, ten, iixteen, 
twenty, thirty, and forty Ihillings, and (everal 
billon pieces. After his acceffion his peculiarly 
Scottilh coins were the fword and fceptre piece, 
and the thiftJe mark. 

The Englilh coins of James were the Ibvereign, 
and the double or rofc ryal. Thefe were during 
his reign generally current for thirty {hillings. 
The type of the ryal was that of the fovereigns 
of Henry VII. The half of this was the fpur 
ryal, which at firft followed the old type of the 
role nobles or ryals, but afterwards iKowed on one 
fide a Hen fiipporting the Englilh Ihield (quartering 
Scotland and France), on the reverie the ipur, or 
fiin as on the rofe nobles. The angel /bowed /bme 
variety of type from that of the previous reign. 
But Ae moft diltioftive coin of James I., and that 
which fuperfeded all the others, was the unife or 
mu. broad, a piece of twenty IhilHngs, and defigned to 
pafs current in both countries. The type was at 
firft a half figure holding fword and orb; fubfe- 
quently a bull, either crowned or laureate. This 
laft type prevailed, and earned for the piece the 
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name laurel^ while the motto faciam bos iv 
OENTEM UN AM WAS the Origin of its older name. 
The laurel wreath had never appeared upon the 
head of any previous Englilh monarch upon his 
coins. As it is commonly worn by the Roman 
Emperors on their money, it was moft likely 
adopted by James vhth the objedl of procl^ming 
his imperial rank as King of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; for we find that he alfo, for the firft 
time, adopted the title Imperator upon fome of his 
medals. 

It is noticeable that in the reign of James I. 
for the firft time have the values of the coins 
given upon them. His thirty, fifteen, ten, and 
fivc-lhiUing pieces in gold, and his Ihil lings, fix- 
pences, half-groats and pennies, are marked wich 
numerals exprefiing their value. The cuftom was 
continued in the reign of Charles I., and during 
the Commonwealth, 

The variety of coin denominations reaches, 
has been faid, its maximum under Elizabeth. From 
the time of the introdu&ion of the unite this 
number b^ins rapidly to decline; fo that in the 
reign of Charles I. it aimoft reached the fame fim- 
plicity which it now has, A comparifon might, m 
truth, be inftituted between the refpedHve coin^es 
of the Tudor and the Stuart dynalKes and their 
rcfpeiftivc literatures. The greaceft artiltic excel¬ 
lence belongs to the coinage (as to the literature) 
of the firft era, while that of the fecond era ftands 
next to it, and fuperior to anything which was 
fubfequently produced. In the fccond clafs we 
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find & marked tendency toward fimplicity and 
adaptability to the ordinary needs of life. 

Thus the lUver coinage of the Stuarts is prac¬ 
tically the lame as that which now exifts, vnth the 
exception that James I. did not (bike the fmaller 
pieces, and that Charles I., In the mldft of the 
Civil War, ftruck fome la^ coins which were 
never afterwards reproduced. . The crowns and 
half-crowns of James I. reprefent the King on 
horftback, the ihillings the crowned buft of the 
King, the ordinary ihield (now without any ap¬ 
pearance of a crofs) forming the reverie in each 
cafe. 

Charles I.’s ulual gold coinage is the unite, 
half* unite, and crown. Thefe pieces have the 
King^s buft on the obverfe, and on the reverie a 
Ihield. His filver coins of higher denominations 
were like thofe of his father, and the lower de¬ 
nominations follow the type of the Hulling. After 
the outbreak of the Civil War, Charles adopted for 
the reverie of his coins, both in gold and lilver, 
what is called the Declaration type, namely the 
legend rblio. phot. leo. a no. libbr.paf.!:. (The 
Proteftant Religion, the Laws of England, and 
the liberty of Parliament), written in two lines 
acrols the field of the reverie. Of this type he 
ftruck fome pieces of three pounds, as well as 
large filver coins worth twenty and ten ihillings, 
made out of the plate which was brought by his 
adherents to the royal mints. 

Charles 1 . eftabiilhed mints at a great number 
of towns duri:^ the Civil War. Altogether we 
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have coins {truck during hU reign at the follow¬ 
ing places i Aberyftwith, Briftol, Chefter, Cork»JSSS!* 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Ewter, London, Oxford, 
Shrewsbury, Weymouth, Worcefter, York. Befide 
the regular coinage, there was during the Civil 
War a large ifTue of fiegt-^ieces ftruck in towns or 
cattles which were in a fete of Thefc are 

of Bcefton Cattle, Carliile, Colchetter, Newark, 
Pontefradt, and Scarborough. Some of the Ponte- 
fradl pieces may count as the earliett coins ttruck 
in the name of Charles II. The cattle {till held 
out after the death of Charles I. Accordingly 
the governor placed upon the fiege-pieces the 
legend carol us secukous, or carol, n., etc., 
and on the other lide post mortem patris pro 

FILIO. 

In arti(tic merit the coinage of Charles I. is 
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only inferior to that of the earlier Tudor fove- 
reigns. This King, whofe tafte in art Is well 
known, employed upon his money feveral en¬ 
gravers of difttnguifhed merit. Among thefe 
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were Thomas Rawlins and Nicholas Briot. The 
latter had iirft been engaged at the French mint, 
and while there had invented leveral improved 
methods of ftriklng coins; but finding no appre¬ 
ciation of his talents, he came to England, and 
was at once employed by Charles. Rawlins was 
for a long time engraver at the Tower mint, and 
on the outbreak of the Civil War he removed 
with the mint to Oxford. While there he exe¬ 
cuted the famous Oxford Crown. The coin, 
though it does not difo materially from the 
crowns of Charles 1 . of the Declaration type, 
fhows, behind the figure of the King on horfe- 
back, a view of the dty of Oxford, in which the 
fortifications and fome of the chief buildings, 
notably Magdalen tower, are very clearly pour- 
trayed. 

The Commonwealth employed as their en¬ 
graver the famous medaliift, Thomas Simon, 
whole medallic portraits, made in conjundHon 
with his brother Abraham, are among the fineib 
art produ( 51 s of that age. The extreme fimplidty 
of the types upon the coins did not, however, 
give Simon room for any great difplay of artiftic 
talent. The coin bore upon one fide a fhield 
charged with St. George’s crofs (England), on the 
other fide two fhields, one with St. Geoi^e’s croft, 
and the other with the harp of Ireland. Prefum- 
^bly the figure of the fdnt would have been con- 
fidered more idolatrous than his emblem prefented 
in the baJdeft form. It is remarkable, too, that 
during the Commonwealth was adopted for the 
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firft, and al(b unhappily for the iaft time, the 
(enfible device of having the legends both on ob- 
verfe and reverie in Englilh inftwd of Latin. On 
the obverle was limply the commonwealth of 
BN OLA NO, on the reverie the motto goo with us. 
In 1656, when, Cromwell had been railed to the 
rank of Lord ProteAor of the Commonwealth, he 
entrufted to Thomas Simon the talk of preparing 
dies for a new coinage, which had on one ltde 
the profile bull of the Protestor, on the other the 
Ihield of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and as 
an cfcutcheon of pretence that of Cromwell him- 
feif. The motto was appropriate and exprefiive, 
PAX QUAERITUR BELLO ; and the whole piece was 
one of the fineft of Thomas Simon’s works. 


All Chb time the coinage had been wonderfully 
llmplifying its chara< 5 ter. We have feen that 
James VI. definitely fettled the filver currency 
upon the balis (fo far as the number of pieces is 
concerned) which it has fince relied upon. In the 
time of the Commonwealth there were, in reality, 
only two regularly current gold coins—the broad 
and half-broad. During the reign of Charles 11 . 
further changes were made, which had the effeft 
of definitely fettling the denominations of ccans 
down to the middle of the reign of George III. 
So that all that is really worth record in the 
hillory of Englilh money comes to an end in the 


courie of the reign of Charles II. * r* j-ia . 

After his relloration Charles II. continued for / \ 

fome little time to employ the engraver of th^^^ ^ 

Commonwealth, Thomas Simon, and this artift^* j New DclL ,n 
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executed the fovcrdgns and fhillings of the firft 
years of the reign, which are the moft beautiful of 
Charles II.’s coins, ia truth the laft really beau¬ 
tiful ccans which were iHued from Englifh mints. 
Simon was fuperfeded by the engraver Blondeau, 
who had produced fome patterns for Common¬ 
wealth coins, and Blondeau was fuccccded by the 
Roettiers, Simon, in order to obtain his recall, 
executed his femous petition crowHy in which the 
King is befought to compare the likenefs upon 
that piece with any that was ilTued by the Dutch 
engraver to the Royal Mint. And in truth there 
can be no queftion that this pattern is in delicacy 
of treatment fuperlor to any other ^glifti 
coin. 

In the fame year the twenty-lhilling pieces 
b^n to be called guineas, from the fad^ that 
moft of them were made from gold brought from 
Guinea by the African Company. The pieces 
actually made of this gold were ftamped with an 
elephant below the buft, but the name which 
properly belonged to them was tranlfcrred to all, 
and by accident the value of the piece increafed 
from twenty to twenty-one Ihillings. The earlieft 
coinage of Charles had conitfted of twenty and 
ten-ihilling pieces and crowns: but in 166a this 
ilTue was exchanged for a coinage of pieces made 
by the mill, which were five guineas, two guineas, 
guineas, and half-guineas. This currency became 
henceforth ftereotyped, fo that from the rdgn of 
Charles 11 . to that of George II. inclufive, the 
Englilh coinage confifted of five guineas, two 
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guineas, guineas, half-guineas, in gold ; of crowns, 
half-crowns, ftiiJlings, lixpences, groats, three- 
pennies, two-pennies, and pennies, in filver. The 
last four denominations were only ftruck for ilTue 
as Maundy money. The copper coinage during 
thefe reigns was much lels fixed. It generally 
confifted of halfpennies or farthings. Five^ulnea 
and two-guinea pieces were not coined after the 
reign of George IL, and in the courfe of the reign 
of George III. a twenty-fhilling piece was once more 
introduced, bearing the older name of fovereign. 

The only coins ftruck fubfequent to the reign 
of Charles 11. which are of intereft to the hiftorian 
are thole ifliied in Ireland, by the authority of 
James IL, after his abdication of the Englifti 
crown. 

The King began firft, in order to meet his 
prefling ncccfllties, to ftrike bronze (or gun-metal) 
fixpences. Subfequently he ilTued ihillings, half* 
crowns, and crowns in the l^e metal. The 
value of thefe pieces was of courfe a purely fi<5ti- 
tious one, the real worth of a crown being no 
more than a penny, and the lofs to the nation 
when the money was recalled by William III., 
and paid for at its a^al value, was very great, 
It was found that the total ifiue amounted nomi¬ 
nally to of which the aAual value was 

^642. 

The liiver cwns of Anne, made from the 
treafure lazed in the Vigo Bay expedition, and 
in coufequence marked with the word vico ; the 
coinage of George I., marked with the letters 
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$ 8 c, becaufe ftruck from fUver furmihcd by the 
South Sea Company; and that of George II., with 
the word lima, becaufe made from treafure which 
had come from thence, are worthy of a pafling 
notice. 

The copper coinage of Queen Anne confined 
of a limited number of farthings ftruck in the 
year 1714. Several patterns for farthings were 
likewife made in this and the preceding year. 
They would fcarccly claim mention here, but that 
through (brae unexplained caufr a ridiculous notion 
has g^ed currency that theft pieces are of im- 
menfe value. Their real value is from 10s. to ^r, 
if in fine condition. 




CHAPTER VI. 


SARLV ORIENTAL COINS. 



Jill, art of coinage was, as has been 
already pointed out, of Oriental in¬ 
vention. The firft coins leem to have 
been ifliied at about the fame time, 
the feventh century b.c., by the Lydians in the weft 
of Afia, and by the Chinele in the extreme eaft. 

When the Perfians under Cyrus com^uered Lydia 
they adopted the ufefui art of coinage; but chofe 
a fimpler fyftem than the Lydian- If we exclude 
money ifTued by Greek cities under Pcrlian rule and 
by Perfian facraps on the occafion of fome military 
expedition, there were in ufe in the length and 
breadth of the Periian Empire but two cJalTes of 
coins—the gold darks and the filver figli^ or£)4ricaM»d 
Jkskels. The daric bore on one ftde as type a figure 
of the King ftiooting with the bow ; on the other 
fide a mere punch-mark or incufe: it weighed 
rather more than a fovereign, and was of aimoft 
pure gold. The Ihekel was of nearly the fame 
fiae, and ftamped with the fame type; but was 
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only two-thirds as heavy; in fact, almoft exadUy 
of the wdght of a IhiJIiag, Twenty ihekeis 
were equivalent to a dark. It is interclHng to 
find the equivalents of pounds and Ihllllngs cir¬ 
culating throughout Weftern Afia at a period fb 
early. 

Until the Perfian Empire fell, darics and figli 
were probably the only officially recognised cur¬ 
rency between the Halys in Alia Minor and the 
borders of China, Other coins were, however, 
ftruck in fome places. The Greek cities of the 
coaft were not allowed to ifiue gold coin; but the 
Perlkn rulers did not interfere with their autono¬ 
mous ilTues of lilver and copper money, which 
bore types appropriate to the ftriking cities. And 
fome of the fatraps of the Perfian King were 
allowed, more efpecially on the occafion of mili¬ 
tary expeditions, to ifliie lilver coins, the types of 
which curioully combine Perlian and Greek my¬ 
thology, one of them, for inftance, prefenting on 
one fide the figure of Hormuzd, on the other that 
of Zeus. And there were certdn ftates which 
enjoyed, among other privileges of partial auto¬ 
nomy, the right of ftriking coins. Such was the 
Lycian league, confifting of moft of the docs of 
Lycia, all of which imprclTed on one fide of their 
money a circular three-membered fymbol, which 
moft writers confider to be of Iblar meaning. And 
fuch were fome of the kingdoms of Cyprus 
which were laved by the intervening lea from 
complete fubferviency to the Perfian Empire, and 
the coins of which bear Greek l^ends written in 
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the curious Cyprian charadter, of cuneiform aj^ 
pearance. 

It is a curious fatft that coinage in Phoenicia, 
one of the moft commercial of ancient countries, 
Ihould have been late in origin, and apparently 
not very plentiful. There are, in no coins 
of earlier period than the third century which we 
can with certainty attribute to the great cities of 
Tyre and Sidon. Some modern writers, however, 
coniider that many of the coins generally cJaJled 
under Periia—notably thoft bearing the types of 
a chariot, a galley, and an owl refpefHvcJy—were 
ilTued by thofe cities in the fifth and fourth cen¬ 
turies B.c. But it is certain, in any cafe, that the 
Phoehidans were far behind the Greeks in the arc 
of moneying. 

With the invaiion of Perfia by Alexander the 
Great came a great change; and all the ancient 
landmarks of Afiatic government and order were 
fwept away. During the life of Alexander the 
Great the coins bearing his name and hU types 
rirculated throughout Afia; and after his death 
the fame range of currency was attained by the 
money of the early SeJeucid Kings of Syria— 
Seleucus I., Antiochus I., and Antiochus II., who 
virtually fucceedcd to the dominions of the Perlian 
Kings, and tried in many refpefts to carry on 
thrir policy. Of thefe monarchs we poflefs a 
fplendid leries of coins, beginning with Seleucus, 
the general of Alexander, and going down to 
Tlgranes. Their features are thoroughly familiar 
to us, and by the help of their portraits we can 
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judge more iatisfaftorily of their appearance in 
hiftory as recorded by Juftin and Appian. At 
firft th&r rule extended from the Aegean Sea to 
the great defert of Gobi; and their coins were 
iiTued by numberlefs mints throughout Afia, and 
copied try the barbarous tribes of the Chinefe and 
Indian frontiers. 

In the rrign of Antiochus IL, however, the 
Syro-Greek kingdom began to fall to pieces ; and 
with its decay Oriental coinage, as oppofed to 
Greek, may properly be iaid to commence. About 
B.C. 250 the Greek fatraps of the wealthy pro- 
^®'***^ vinces of Barflria and India became independent; 
and the Parthian Ariaces railed the lUndard of a 
fuccellful revolt on the fouthern Ihores of the 
Cafpian. In the next century fmaller kingdoms 
arofe in Arabia, Armenia, and Melbpotamia ; and 
the Jewifh people wrefted their independence from 
the hands of Antiochus Epiphanes. In the far 
Eaft rude tribes of Sacae and Huns from the 
borders of China Iwept down on the eaftern pro¬ 
vinces of the Pcrlian Empire, and founded dy- 
nafties which feem, however, to have foon palTed 
away. 

1 lhall not fpcak of Alia Minor on the weft, 
for that diftrift was dominated by Greek and 
Roman influences; nor of Cluna on the eaft; 
each of thefe regions is treated of ellewhere in 
this volume. The vaft fpace between thefe two 
extremes may be divided into three r^ons; 
(1) Armenia, Syria, and the country to the well 
of the Tigris and the Cafpian; (2) Central Alia; 
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(3) India and Afghaniftan. We wiJI fpeak in 
turn of tbc coins of the two former regions, 
during the whole period which elapfed between 
the break-up of the Syro-Greek kingdom and the 
conquering fpread of Iflam—that is to lay, from 
the third century before, until the eighth century 
after, the Chriftian era. India is relerved for a 
feparate chapter. 

The carlieft cotn$ which we poflefs which belong 
diftindtively to Central Alia are thofe recently 
difeovered in Bokhara, bearing the name of Andra- 
goras, who mu ft have been a revolted Greek fa trap 
of Parthia or Media. 

In the courle of the lecond century the Par- 
thians, under thdr great King Mithradaces, occu¬ 
pied all Mid-A/ia, or rather gained a fort of 
lordlhip over it, and defended it for centuries 
from the attacks of the Greeks and Romans on 
the one fide, and of the Huns on the other. The 
Parthian lilvcr coins conlift of two diftindl dalles— 
regal and civic. The regal coins are of lilver, of 
the weight of an Attic drachm, 60-65 ^^^d 

bear during the whole of Parthian hiftory uniform 
types^the head of the ruling King on one fide, 
and on the other the firft King, Arfaces, Tested, 
holding a bow. The dvic coins were ifiued by 
the semi-Greek cities of Perfia and Mefopotamia. 
They are four times as heavy, and prefent a greater , 
variety of type. Subfidiary copper pieces accom¬ 
pany each feries. 

As the Parthians were conftantly at war with 
the Syro-Greek kingdom fo long as it lafted, it 
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may at firft furprife us to find that the legends 
of the Parthian coins, except in the cafe of a few 
of the lateft, are in Greek. The dace of them 
la indicated by the increaling complexity of thefe 
legends as time goes on. All the fuccelTors of 
tlw firft Ariaces keep his name as their dynaftic 
title, juft as all the Kings of i^ypt are ftyled 
Ptolemy, and the Roman Emperors Auguftus; 
but they add to this dynaftic name a conftantly 
increaling number of epithets. In the number 
of thefe epithets which are to be found on a coin 
is ulually the readieft means of afligning its date. 
The earlieft pieces bear only the legend'Aperfl^ow 
or 'AperoKov; but already the fecond King 

Tiridates aftumes the title of Great King, 
filyoc; his fuccelTors add a variety of epithets, 
hri^vii^, coepyerr^, and the like, Until, 
imder Orodes the Great, we reach the formula 

Pa9iXc(ifC peyoXov 'ApvoKov Fucjoylrov Sucalov (vi^avovc 

^fXiXXffvoc, which remains ufual until the end of 
the dynafty. The laft-mentioned title, Philhellen, 
is interefting, and records the fadt that, at all 
events after the fall of the Syro-Greek kingdom, 
the Parthian Kings were anxious to lecure to them- 
felves the goodwill of the ftmi-Greck population 
which dwelt in many of the large towns under 
their rule. 

The title of “Great King” was not in the 
ftyle of the Parthian monarchs a mere parade or 
an unmeaning phrafe. It fignified that he was 
mafter of a number of under-kings or latraps, 
who ruled under hb authcaify the various diftridb 
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of Central Afla, and in comparifon vrith whom he 
might well be called great. Some of the rulers 
adopt the alternative tide, “ King of Kings,’' 
which has much the fame meaning. The coins 
liipply us with full and truftworthy information 
as to the drels and atmour of thofo Parthian horfc- 
men who more than once Jpread the terror of their 
name as for as Pome. 

The great cities of Mefopotamia, fuch as 
Charax and Seleucia on the Tigris, in all 
probability iflued the large coins already men- 
doned. The type of thefe is more varied. Before 
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the time of Orodes it is like that of the regal 
money; but after that time it ufually reprefents 
the Parthian King feated, receiving a wreath either 
from the goddefs Nike (Vidkory), or from Pallas, 
or more often from a City perfonified in a female 
ddty who holds a comucopiae. The head of a 
perfonified City appears on the copper pieces 
which go vrith the civic coins. Both ftlver and 
copper bear a date, the year in which the coin was 
ftruck according to the Seleucid era, which b^ins 
in B.c. 31a; fometimes even the month of that 
year. We thus gain moft valuable means of 
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checking the dates of the events of Parthian 
hlftory, at all events of the acceflxon and depo- 
iition of the Kings. Once in the feries we have 
a portrait of a woman, Mufa, an Italian girl pre- 
fcQted by Auguftus to Phraates IV., who made 
fo good a uie of her talents that /he perfuaded 
the King to declare her fon Phraataces hb heir, 
and reigned in conjunition vfixh that fon until he 
loft his life in a revolt. She wears a jewelled 
headKirefs, and b clad in Oriental fplendour. 

The diftri(ft of Pcrfia proper /eems to have 
enjoyed partial independence in Parthian times; 
and we may feel juftified in alTigning to this dif- 
trift a long feries of fmall lilver coins which are 
ufualJy called fub-Parthian; bearing on one fide 
the head of a king, on the other ufually a fire- 
altar, and in/criptjons in Pehlvi chanufters, which 
have as yet been very imperfe< 5 lly read. 

About A.D. 220 the princes of Perfia revolted 
againft their Parthian mailers, and fucceeded in 
wrefting from them the fupremacy of Afia. A 
great Perfian dynafty then arofe, beginning with 
Artaxerxes or Ardefiiir the Safianian, and ruled 
the Eaft until the rife of Mohammadanifin. The 
coins of the Safianian Kings prefent a great con¬ 
trail to thofe of the Parchians. Their execution 
is far neater and more mallerly, and they fiiow 
in all relp«fts a readlion of the more manly tribes 
of Southern Afia alike againil the debafed Hel- ^ 
Icnifm wWch had invaded the cities of Weftern 
Perfia, and againft the barbarous Parthian hordes, 
who feem to have palled out of hillory with their 
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Dverthrow, leaving fiercely a trace on the art, the 
religion, or the cuftoms of Aiia. 

The great bulk of the SalTanian ilTues b in 
filver, and confifts of flat, well-wrought pieces, of 
the weight of an Attic drachm, 67 grains. There 
are alfb gold coins wdghing non 5 grains, 
rather heavier than the contemporary fblidi of 
Rome, and a few copper pieces. Gold and filver 
coins are of limilar legends and devices, and 
throughout the whole of Perfian rule prelerve 
an almoft unchanged charatftcr. On the obverle 
is univerlally the head of the King. The various 
monarchs have different ftyles of crown and 
coiffure, Ibmetimes of a very extravagant cha¬ 
racter, the hair being rolled Into huge balb and 
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tufts. On his earlieft coins, Artaxerxes* head is 
dofely copied from that of Mithradates I., the 
greateft of the Parthian monarchs, whom the 
Perfian King ftems thus to claim as prototype 
and model. Around the King’s head on all the 
PeHtan coins b his name and his titles in Pehiri 
letters. Artaxerxes b termed the worihipper of 
Ormazd, the divine King of Kings of Iran. Later 
monarchs vary the formula; on the money of 
fome of the lateft, the mint where the com was 
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liTued and the year of the reign are written in 
Pchlvi charadbcrs in the field of the rererfe. The 
reverfe type of all Saffian coins is the fame, the 
fire-aJtar, the fymbol of the worJhip of Ormaad, 
ufually guarded by foldiers, or approached by the 
King in humble adoration. 

Between Armenia on the north and Arabia on 
the fouth, coins were i/Tued during Parthian times 
by a number of fmaJl ftates which m^ncained a 
precarious autonomy againA the Romans on the 
one hand, and the Parthians on the other. Moft 
of them diiappear before the revived force of the 
empire of the Safianians. Armenia was, until the 
time of the Parthian Mithradates (B.c. 160), the 
feat of ftveral fmaJi dynaAies. We hear of 
Ar^es, a king of Arfamolata, who received 
the Syrian prince Antiochus Hierax when he fled 
from his brother Seleucus; and of one Xerxes, 
who ruled in the fame diAriA, and refiAed the 
arms of Antiochus IV. Both of thele rulers 
have left us coins of Greek ^Aiion, but bearing 
on the obverfe a head of the King in peaked 
Armenian tiara. But Mithradates, if we nuy 
truft the hiAory of Mofes of Khoren, overran 
Armenia, and let on the throne his brother Vag- 
harlhag or Valariaces, who was the firA of a line 
of Arfadd Kings of Armenia, under whom the 
country reached a higher pitch of prol^ity than 
ever before or (ince. We polTeA coins of levcral 
of thefe Kings—of Tigranes, who became King of 
Syria and Ibn-in-law of Mithradates of Pontus, 
and whofe numerous fllver coins Aruck at Antioch 
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bear as type the Genius or Fortune of that dty 
feated on a rock; of Artaxias, who was crowned 
by Germanicus; and of Artavafdes, who was for 
a brief period mdntatned by the arms of Auguftus. 

We alfo have a long feries of coins in copper 
xiTued by the Kings of Ofroene or EdefTa, whofe 
dynaftic names were Abgarus and Mannus, and 
who flourifhed during the firft three centuries of 
the Chriftian era, living in independence by no 
means complete, for the one fide of their coin 
is generally occupied by the effigy of a Roman 
emperor. 

The Arab tribes to the eaft of Paleftine at Nabunck 
fome periods enjoyed independence under kings 
of their own. We have a feries of coins of the 
firft century b.c. ftruck by the Nabathean Kings 
Malchus and Aretas, partly at Antioch, partly 
at Petra. The in/criptions and types of thele 
coins are in earlier times Greek, and one of the 
Kings who bore the name Aretas calls himfelf 
Phiihellen; but later the legends are written in 
local alphabet and dialed^, and the portraits afiume 
more of a native afpetft, The fiioit-lived Palmy- 
rene Empire, founded by Odenathus and Zenobia, 
and put down by Aiirelian, has alfo left numif* 
matic traces of its exiftence in money quite 
idendcal In fabric, w«ght, and types, with the 
contemporary coins iflued by Roman emperors ' 
at Alexandria. Some of the effigies of Zenobia 
on thefe coins may, however, be confidered ^rly 
good portraits for the time. 

Further fouth, in Arabia, we find at leaft two 
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tribes “who ifTlied abundance of coin before the 
birth of Mohammad. The Himyarites circulated 
great quandties of imitations of the Athenian 
coins of various periods, and at a later age of 
the money of Augufbjs. Types of their own 
they feem not to have uftd, but they imprefsed on 
their imitations of rivilizcd coins an xnfcription 
which identifies them as Himyarite. The people 
of Characene, a fmali difiridt on the Perlian Gulf, 
began in the {econd century b.c. a feries of tetra- 
drachms of Greek ftyle, the general appearance 
and types of which are copied from the coins of 
contemporary Greek Kings of Syria and Badtria. 
The names of a feries of thefe monarchs, Tiraeus, 
Attambelus, and fo forth, together with their 
order of fuccelTion, are preferved to us by 
coins. 

One of the moft curious fedts noticeable in the 
coins of Arabia is the frequency with which the heads 
of queens occupy the obverfes, in conjundHon with 
thofe of their hufbands and Tons. This peculiarity 
iJluftrates the hiftorical known from other 
Iburces, that before the days of Mohammad 
women not unfrequently ruled among the Arabian 
tribes, either alone or conjointly with (bme male 
relative. The abundance of the known money 
of this country, and the purity of the metal of 
which it is compofed, Ihowthat while the Ptolemies 
ruled in Egypt, a briik trade went on between 
Arabia and the countries to the eaft and weft of 
it But for art the Arabs feem never to have had 
a tafte. They merely copied the coins which 
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palTed current moft freely in their neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Moft people will take a greater intereft in thejudMA. 
coins of Judaea, although none of thele are very 
ancient, nor are they artiftically pleafing. It would 
feem that, until the middle of the fecond century 
B.C., the Jews either weighed out gold and fiJver 
for the price of goods, or elfe ufed the money 
ufually current in Syria, that of Perlia, Phoenicia, 
Athens, and the Seleuddae. Simon the Maccabee 
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was the firft to iflue the Jewilh Ihekel as a coin, 
and we learn from the Book of Maccabees that 
the privily of ftriking was expreiTly granted 
him by King Antiochus VII. of Syria. We pof* 
fefs Ihekels of years 1-5 of the deliverance of 
Zion; the types are a chalice and a triple flower. 

The kings who fucceeded Simon, down to 
Andgonus, confined themfelves to the ifliie of 
copper money, with Hebrew legends and with types 
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calculated not to Jhock the fufceptible feelings 
of their people, to whom the reprefentation of 
a living thing was abominable—fuch types as a 
lily, a palm, a flar, or an anchor. When the 
Herodlan ftmily came in, feveral violations of 
this rule appear. For example, we find objects 
of heathen culcus, fuch as a tripod and a caduceus; 
and money was even ftruck in Judaea bearing the 
effigies of men, fometimes of the reigning Roman 
Emperor, sometimes even of the jewiih King. 
Both the Agrippas are guilty of this violation of 
principle. The Roman Procurators of Judaea 
alfo iffiued cedn with Greek l^ends, and carefully 
dated, fo that we can dI(Hngui(b the money ilTued 
during the eventful years of the rife of Chriftianity 
at Jerufalcm. 

Both of the defperate but unfuccefsful revolts 
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of the Jews ag^nft their Roman mafters—that in 
the reign of Vefpafian under Simon and Eieazar, 
and that in the rdgn of Hadrian under Bar 
Cochab—have left a deep impreffion on the jewilh 
coin. In both periods the iffiie of Ihekels was 
refomed, and Roman denarii were freely rellruck 
by the revolted leaders with thdr own types and 
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flames. With theie coins the Jewi/h money come$ 
to an end. Jerusalem became a Koman colony 
under the name of Aella Capitolina, and all 
money illued in that r^ion bears •wttnefs in 
its types only to the defeat and Havery of the 
Hebrews. 



CHAPTER VII. 


MOKAMMADAN COIN&. 



: N the ftudy of Greek coins we are uti- 
ccaiingly fefctnated by their artiftic 
excellence and the lights they throw 
on the mythology of the raoft inte¬ 
resting people of antiquity. Roman and mediaeval 
coins have their importance in Jhowing us the 
fource of our monetary fyftem, and poSIcfs an 
added charm in the many hiftoricaJ aflbdations 
they awake, though they feldom increafe our 
aiflua) knowledge of hiftory. EngJifh coins we 
ftudy bccaufe we are EnglUhmen, and like to 
know what our anceftors bartered their fouls for, 
None of thefe attractions belongs to Mohammadan 
coins, Art we Ihould fcarcely look for, lince we 
alJ know that the Blefled Prophet declared that 
“every painter is in hell-fire,” and ftraitly forbade 
the making of “ ftatues ” (by which he probably 
meant idols) and images of living things, on pain 
of the artilfs being compelled to put a fotil into 
his creation on the Day of Judgment. Hence 
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Calligraphy^ 

true believers have always been very cautious of 
reprefenting human or even animal forms as an 
aid to decoration, and vi*e ihall £nd that it is only 
when barbarous Tartars or hereUcal Perfians enter 
the field that figures of living things appear in 
the art of Mohammadan countries, and then very 
rarely upon their coins. The Eaftern draughts¬ 
man, being debarred from the moft fruitful of 
artlftic materials, took refuge in the elaboration of 
thofc beautiful arabefque defigns and geometrical 
patterns which are charafteriftic of fo-calJed Ara¬ 
bian work, and even turned the natural grace of 
the Arabic writing to account as an element in 
decoration. Thus, on coins, as in morques, we 
find the Kufic character ufed as a thing of beauty, 
and difpofed to the beft advantage, where a Euro¬ 
pean artift would have relegated the letters to an cuii. 
obfeure corner, and devoted all his fpace to the^^^ 
head or other figure that occupied the face of the 
coin. It was a matter of necellity rather than of 
choice, but it had a good efitdt in developing the 
graceful and elfewhere little cultivated art of calli¬ 
graphy. 

Nor muft we expeft any very interefttng metro¬ 
logical data to be derived from Mohamnudan 
coins. Their metrology, fo far as it is known, 
is borrowed—like moft other fo-called Arabian 
things, whether philofophicaJ, artiftic, literary, or 
even religious—from the more cultivated nations 
the Muflims conquered, and the Icience ftill refts in 
deep obfeurity, chiefly bccaufe no one, except my 
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indefatigable friend M. Sauvaire,' has had the 
patience to work fo dreary a r«n. Hiftorical 
afibciacions ic were vain to call up at the light of 
a Muflim coin, dnce the great majority of even 
well-educated and reading folk are profoundly 
ignorant of everything oriental, except what is 
Biblical or Japancfe. There are, perhaps, three 
or four Mohammadan celebrities known by name 
to a h\T proportion of ordinary readers. “ The 
good Haroun Al-Rafchid owes his popularity 
to the Arabian Nights and Lord Tennyson, and 
coins bearing his name, leather with that of the 
iJl-ftted Vizir Jaafar, of which there are many 
examples in the Britilh Mufeum and every other 
large collection, might touch a chord of remem- 
brance; while a piece ilTued by the femous Saladin, 
though in itfclf uninterefting, carries upon its 
furface a loi^ train of Crulading aflbeiations for 
the hiftorical ftudent- The currency of the great 
fighting Sultans of Turkey, the Amuraths and 
Mahomets, the Selims and Solimans^to adopt 
the barbarous kakography of Weftem writers— 
has its memories, and fo have the laige gold 
pieces, with their uncompromiftng declaration of 
faith, ilTucd by ** BobadU ” and the other heroea 
of the dying kingdom of the Moors in Spain. 
To a very few the folitary piece of gold ftruck 
Cdnoia by the Mamltik Queen, Shejer ed-Durr fwhich, 
Quen. being mterpreted, means Iree ox rearlsj, may 

1 MelirUux feroir a fHiJhiudt la at deU 

MitrfUgu Mmalasaits i and {event profound papers in the 
Jattrnal tftba Keyal AJiatu Smtty, 
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recall the feft that it was this apparently fefct- 
nating but not quite irreproachable lady who 
fir ft made the pilgrimage to Mekka in the palan¬ 
quin or mahm fll, which has ever fine© been a 
notable feature of the departure of the pilgrims 
from Cairo, and which, being inextricably con- 
fufed with the Holy Carpet, feverely exercifed the 
Britifti confdence during the triumphal ceremonies 
that followed hard upon the battle of Tell-el- 
Kebir. 

The coin in queftion is a good example of the GMsaiusi* 
rich genealogical material to be extracted from an 
Arabic half-guinea. On one fide, in the margin, 
is the profsllion of faith, teftifying that “there is 
no God but God, and that Mohammad b His 
Prophet,”—a formula which appears on the 
majority of Moharamadan coins, often accom¬ 
panied by other exprellions of religious orthodoxy, 
and by fcntences from the Korin. This very 
marginal infeription goes on to tell, in the words 
of the KorSn, how God “fent Mohammad with 
the guidance and religion of truth, lb that he 
might make it triumph over all other creeds.” 
Encircled by thefe pious words, the field fliows a 
long firing of titles, ail belonging to Queen Shejer 
ed-Durr, from which a fort of outline of her life 
may be confirudted. In the firft place Ihe is called 
El-Mufia’limiyeh, which means that fiie was once 
a flave^irl of the ’Abbify Khalif El-Mufta’fim. 

Her next title is Es-SUihtyeh, fiiowing that Ihe 
was transferred from the Khali f’s harim to that of 
Es-Salih, the grand-nephew of Saladin, who had 
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fucceeded to the king/hip of Egypt after the 
deaths of his grand-^ncle, grandfather (the (carcdy 
lefs &nous ^‘Saphadin” EI-’Adll), and father. 
Further, this coin gives her the title of Queen 
of the Muflims,” and “ Mother of EU-Manfur 
Khalil," a fon who, we know from the hiftorians, 
died in infancy. On the other fide are the name 
and tides of the reigning ’AbWy Khalif El- 
Mufia'fim, the Queen's former hufoand, rotind 
which is arranged a marginal infcripdon which 
records how, “ in the name of God, the com- 
pailicnate, the merciful," the coin was ftruck at 
Cairo in the year of the Hijrch 648, i.e., a.d. 
J250. 

This year was a very critical one for the Mo- 
hammadan fupremacy in Egypt. In 1249 Es- 
Salih had died, and the French army of the laft 
Crulade, under St. Louis, was in occupation of 
Damietta, and already advancing upon the capital. 
In this pofition of affairs, the Slave-queen under¬ 
took the government. She concealed the death 
of her hufoand, and fubducd the panic which the 
Frank invafion was exciting. Then the tide of 
fortune changed; the Bahry Mamluks, under the 
command of Beybars of the Ijon-creft, won a com¬ 
plete ^dtory over the French at Manfurah; St. 
Louis and his army were made prifoners of war ; 
and, on the death of the heir to the throne, Shejer 
ed-Durr was proclaimed Queen of Egypt. For 
two months and a half Ihe reigned alone, and then, 
on the remonftrance of the Khaiif firft of her 
three huihands, at the impropriety of a woman 
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exercifing royal power, she aJTociated the Emir 
Eybek and another nominal colle^ue with her in 
the fovereignty. But from the firft moment fre 
took the reins of government into her hands till 
the day of her death, frie was fovereign miftrefs of 
Egypt, let who would enjoy the name of Sultan. 

She made Eybek Sultan, and married him; but 
fhe retained the abfolute authority fre had held 
before, and when her colleague ihowed fymptorns 
of independence, and leemcd inclined to enlaige 
the circle of his affefliohs, fhe had him murdered 
in his bath, under her own eyes. Three days 
afterwards “ Tree of Pearls ” herfelf was beaten to 
death with wooden bath-clogs by the flaves of a 
divorced wife of the murdered man. 

The unique coin defcribed above muft have 
been iflued during thefe two iHrring months of 
female autocracy, of which it is the only numiC* 
marie evidence we poftefs, in corroboration of the 
ftatements of the hiftorians, which it confirms in 
the moft minute particulars, in every dctril of the 
long ftring of titles attached to the Queen^s name ; 
and it derives a peculiar intereft from having been 
ftruck at the very moment when St. Louis received 
his final difeomfiture at the hands of the infidels, 
and by the very Queen whofe treafury was en¬ 
riched by a million gold befants, which formed 
the ranfom of the King of France. 

In the wealth of information afforded by this 2 ^««J*«f 
coin we foe the real value of Mohammadan numif- inftnra*- 
matics. The coins of the Muflim Eaft do not fo 
much recall hiftory as make it. The ftudent is 

M 
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Wealth of Information. 

conftantly meeting with 2 perfectly unknown King 
or even dynafty, which liJIs up a gap in the annais 
of the Eaii A Mohammadan coin generally 
gives not only the date and place of j(Tue> and 
the name of the ruler who caufed it to be ftruck, 
but frequently the names of his fether and grand- 
frther, his heir-apparent, his llege-lord, and other 
valuable genealogical data and aids to the due 
undcrifending of the inter-relations of different 
dynalhes; while the religious formulae employed 
will enable us to tell the to which the ruler 
who ilTued the coin belonged, at leaft fo frr as 
the broad diftinftions of Iflam are concerned. If 
the complete feries of coins iflued by every Mufltm 
fbte were preferved, we Ihould be able to tabulate 
with the utmoft nicety the entire line of Kings 
and their principal vaflals that have ruled in every 
part of the Mohammadan Empire fince the eighth 
century, and to draw with tolerable accuracy the 
boundaries of their territories at every period. 
Minting was ever one of the moft cherilhed rights 
of fovcreigntyi the privil^s of “Khutbeh and 
Sikkeh,'* that is, of being prayed for in the Friday 
prayers m the Mofque and of inferibing his name 
upon the currency, were the firft things the new 
King thought about on afeending the throne. We 
may be confident that the right was exercifed at the 
earlieft poflibJe opportunity, and that a prince who 
occupied the kingly o/fice for but a few weeks was 
fure to celebrate his royalty on a coin. Shejer ed-Durr 
Is a cafe in point, for the ccan above deferibed muff 
have been (truck in her brief reign of two months. 
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Ic 18 this monetary vanity of Eaftern princes vgon*of 
that makes thdr coinage fo valuable to the mwi'c Pvi< 
hiftorian, and indeed compels him to regard 
numifmatic evidence as the fureft teftimony he 
can obtain. Of courfe it may be' urged that the 
fadb thus derived irom a ftudy of coins are not 
worth having; they may be ablblutely true, but 
they relate to perfons and countries concerning 
which nobody feels any poflibJe intereft, and 
even of thefe they tell only fuch meagre items 
as dates and chief towns, the very things we 
are now carefully expunging from our fchool- 
books! It U eafy to reply that, like every 
currency, that of the Mohammadan Eaft really 
fupplies important evidence concerning the eco¬ 
nomic ftate of the country by its quality and rate 
of exchange. But we join ilTue on the main 
queftion, and venture to aflert that no Icrap of 
pohtive hldoricaJ fed is really ufelefs, or may not 
at feme time be turned to important ends. The 
Mohammadan coinage, more than any other, 
abounds in hif^orical data, and when the as yet 
unwritten hiftory of the Eaft during the Middle 
Ages comes to be told, the author will find no 
furer check upon the native annalifts than the 
coins. 

If the hiftory of the Mohammadan Eaft were 
comprifed in the annals of a few great dynafties, 
the value of the coins would not be fe condderable, 
for we ftiould only learn perhaps feme feefti dates 
or confirmation of dates already known, and the 
mints would only be the capitals and large towns 
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of wtll-known provinces. But Mohanimadan 
hiftory is made up of the ftruggles for fupremacy 
of hundreds of petty houfes, and thbufands of 
petty dynafts, of whofe very exigence we should 
often be wholly ignorant but for their coins. 
Thefe petty dynaih ftruck their money at towns 
of which next to nothing is often known, and 
thus the coinage is frequently our only means of 
eftablilhing the portion of the fmaJIer towns of 
the mediaeval Eaft. Sometimes thefe Irnall towns 
preferve the names'of dties famous in antiquity, 
but whofe lite, fave for this numifmatic evidence. 
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was uncertain. Thus geographically as well as 
hilKsricaiiy Mohammadan coins have a high value. 

It took the Arabs half a century to difeover the 
need of a feparate coinage of their own. Ac firft 
they were content to borrow their gold and copper 
currency from the Byzantine Empire, which they 
had driven out of Syria, and thrir filver coins from 
the SafTanian Kings of Perfia, whom they had 
overthrown at the battles of Kadifia and Nehavend. 
The Byzantine gold lerved them till the leventy- 
lixth year of the Flight, when a new, but theologi¬ 
cally unfound andconfcquentlyevanefcent, type was 
invented, bearing the e^y of the reignii^ Khalif 
inftead of that of Heraciius, and Arabic ini^ead of 
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Greek infcriptions. So, too, the SaHanian filver 
pieces were left unaltered, fare for the addition 
of a governor’s name in Pehlvi letters. The 
Khalif ’Aly or one of his lieutenants feems to 
have attempted to inaugurate a purely Mulhm 
coinage, cxatfbly refembJing that which was after¬ 
wards adopted; but only one example of this 
i/Tue is known to exift, in the Paris colleftion, 
together with three other iilver coins (truck at 
Damafcus and Merv between a.h. 60 and 70, of 
a precifeJy fimilar type. Thefe four coins are 
clearly early and ephemeral attempts at the intro- 
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du< 5 bion of a dilHnddve Mohammadan coinage, and 
their recent dlfcovery in no way upfets the received 
Mufim tradition that it was the Khalif’Abd-El-JJ^® 
Melik who, in the year of the Flight 76 (or, on 
the evidence of the coins themfelvcs, 77), in¬ 
augurated the regular Mudim ccanage, which was 
thenceforward iiTued from all the mints of the 
empire fo long as the dynafty endured, and which 
gave its general charafter to the whole ctirrency 
of the kingdoms of Iflam. The copper coinage 
founded on the Byzantine palled through more 
and earlier phafes than the gold and filver, but it 
always held fo infigiiificant a place in the Mufiim 
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currency that we can afford to difrcgard it in the 
prcTent brief outline. 

Specimens of'Abd-El-Melik’s reformed coinage 
are here engraved. The gold and lilver both 
bear die lame formulae of faith: on the obverle, 
in the area, “There is no god but God alone, 
He hath no partneraround which ia 
arranged a marginal infaiption, “ Mohammad is 
the apoftle of God, who fent him with the 
guidance and religion of truth, that he might 
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make It triumph over all other religions in fpite 
of the idolaters,” the gold stopping at “ other 
religions." This inlcription occurs on the reverfe 
of the lilver inftcad of the obverfe, wlule the date 
infeription which is found on the reverfe of the 
gold, appears on the obverfe of the fUver. The 
reverfe area declares that “ God is One, God is 
the Eternal: He begetteth not, nor is b^otten 
here the gold ends, but the lilver continues, “and 
there is none like unto Him." The margin of 
the gold runs, “ In the name of God i this Dinar 
was llrock in the year feven and feventy the 
lUver fubftituting “Dirhem" for Dinar, and in- 
fertlng the place of iflbe immediately after the 
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word Dirhem, e.g.y “El-Andalus [r.f. Andalufia] 
in the year ii6.” The mint is not given on 
the early gold coins, probably because they were 
uniformly ftruck at the Khalifs capital, Damafcus. 

The contemporary copper coinage generally offers 
portions of the lame formulae, with often the 
addition of the name of the governor of the 
province in which the coin was iffued. 

Thele original dinlrs (a name formed from the 
Roman denarius) and dirhems (drachma) of the 
Khali ft of Damafcus formed the model of all 
MuHim coinages for many centuries; and their 
relpe<ftive wdghts —65 and 43 grains—lerved as 
the ftandard of all fubfrquent ilTues up to com¬ 
paratively recent times. The finenefs was about 
‘979 dinars, and *960 to 970 fiiver in 

the dirhems. The Mohammadan coinage was 
generally very pure. The 'Abbldy dinilrs retained 
the finenefs of *979 for many centuries, and the 
fame proportion of gold was oblcrved in the ilTues 
of the Fitimy Khalife, the Almohades, and fomc- 
times of the AJmoravides, but the laft usually 
employed a lower ii/re. At firft ten dirhems 
went to the din^, but the relation varied from 
age to age. 

The dynafty of Umawy or Omayyda Khalifs, 
to which Abd-EI-Melik belonged, continued to Khalif«e, 
iffue their dinars and dirhems without any change 
until their overthrow at the hands of the Abbdis 
in the year of the Flight 132, and even then one 
of the family ffed to Spain, and there continued 
both the Umawy line and coinage in the KhaJifate 
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of Cordova, which lafted three centuries. The 
’Abbify Khaiiis, on fucceeding to the eaftern 
dominions of the Umaws, retained in ail efl^tial 
rcfpcfts the coinage of their predecelTors, fubfti- 
tucing, however, for the formula of the reverfe 
area, the words, “ Mohammad h the apoftle of 
God,'’ thus repeating the beginning of the marginal 
infcription. They alfo inferted the name of the 
mint-city on the gold, as well as on the lilver. 
Soon, moreover, the ftridt puritanifm of the early 
Khalifs, which did not permit them to place thor 
own names on the currency, gave way to the 
natural vanity of the ruler, and the names and 
titles of the 'Abbafy Khajifs were r^ularly in¬ 
cited beneath the reverfe. area infcription, often 
accompanied by the names of their heir-apparent 
and grand-vizir. Thus, for (bine 250 years the 
univerfal canage of the Mufiim Empire was of 
one Umple and uniform type. 

cSSgfc fudden and general upfpringing of 

fmall independent, or only nominally dependent, 
dynaftics in the third century of the Hijreh, the 
ninth of our era, Muflira coins acquire their 
higheft value. The hiftofy of the Khalife has 
been carefully recorded, and their coins, though 
they confirm and fometimes give additional pre- 
ciiion to the l^tements of the hillorians, do not 
greatly enlarge our knowledge. But when the 
Samanis in Transoxiana and Khorafim, the Sa/FIris 
in Seiftan, the Buweyhis in various provinces of 
Perfia, the HamdSnIs in Syria (all adopting a pre¬ 
dominantly lilver coinage), and the Beny Tuliin 
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and Ikhihidls in (who coined aim oil exclu- 

fively gold), and the Idrilis (filver) and Beny- 1 - 
Aghlab (chiefly gold) in North Africa, began to 
ftrike ccans after the model of thofe of the KhalU 
fate, but abounding in names of local dynafts, the 
hiftorical value of the coinage rifts. Theft dynairic 
coins always retain the name of the reigning Khalif 
in the place of honour, and this conjundlion of names 
of Khalif and dynaft vnW often fupply the required 
chronological data, in the abfence or the oblitera¬ 
tion of a definite year. 

With the advent of the Seljuk Turks, who 
fubdued the greater part of Perfia, Syria, and 
Alia Minor, in the fifth century of the Hijreh, 
the cenns acquire a Special importance in deciding 
the difficult queftion of the territorial divifions 
of the various Seljuk lines; and the numerous 
dynalHes of AtSbegs or generals of the Seljuk 
armies, which fprang up as foon as the central 
power grew weak, poflefs a numifmatlc intereft 
in thdr general adoption of Byzanune types on 
their large copper pieces. On coins of the 
Urtukis, for example, a petty dynafty of fome 
crufading fame that ruled a few fortrefscs in Mefo- 
potamia, we meet with not only the figures ofpji^" 
Byzantine Emperors, but thofc of Chrift and the 
Virgin, trith mangled infcriptions of Chriftian 
import. Figures of a fimiiar charafter alfo appear 
on the coinage of the Ayyubis (Sabdin’s Kurdiih 
houfc), and that of the Beny Zengy of Mofil and 
Syria, together with the earlieft known reprefenta- 
tion of the two-headed eagle, which has fince ob- 
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tained high fiivour in Europe. But this divergence 
from the eftabiifhcd theor7 of Iflam was only a 
temporary and exceptional phafe, due to the irrup¬ 
tion of fordgn barbarians. The contemporary 
dynaffies of Africa—the Fitimy Khalife of Egypt, 
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and the AJmoravides and other Berber dynafties 
of North Africa and Spdn—adhered ftridly to the 
orthodox tradition which forbade the reprefenta- 
tion of living things, and this was all the more 
noteworthy inafrnuch as moll of thefe African 
dynafties belonged to heretical lefts. Specimens 
of thefe Weftern coinages are Ihown in the en¬ 
gravings, in which the “maravedi” and “millares" 
of mediaeval chronicles may be recc^nifed. The 
fquare lhape is peculiar to North-Weft Africa and 
Spain. 

In the leventh century of the Flight—our thir¬ 
teenth—the Muflim world was aJmoft wholly in 
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the polleflion of foreigners. The Mongols had 
overrun the Eaftern provinces, which had not yet 
recovered from the inroad of the Turks, and hence¬ 
forward the monotonous (chiefly illver) curr^cy, 
and irregular ftandards, of the various Mongol 
houfes, fuch as the Ukhans of Perfia, the Jagatay 
family in Bokhara, the different branches of the 
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Houfe of Timur (Tamerlane), the Khans of 
Kipchak, of the Krim, etc., weary the ftudent; 
till the fine iffues of the Shahs of Pcr/ia and the 
Kings and Emperors of Dehli reftore fomething 
like order and beauty to the chaos that, numif- 
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matically as well as hiftoricaJly—tlje two generally 
go together — fucceeded the terrible fwoop of 
Chinguiz Khan. Even here, however, there are 
points of intereft; and the long feries of coins of 
the Khanates of the Cafpian throw a valuable light 
upon the early hiftory of the Ru&an States under 
the Mohammadan fupremacy. 

Meanwhile the Pv^mluks, in thor two lines— 
Turkilh and CircalTian—held fway over the pro¬ 
vinces of Egypt and Syria, and left many a noble 
monument of art and culture behind them. Their 
(predominantly gold) coin^, however, in fpite of 
the reprefentation of Beybar's lion, and fome forms 
of ornament which are interefting to compare with 
the contemporary architecture, is poor and debafed. 
Several Berber dynamics had eftabli/hed themfelves 
lince the eleventh century in the Barbary States, 
and continued for half a millennium to ilTue 
thrir large gold pieces, refembling the coin en¬ 
graved opposite. One of thefe, the line of Sherife 
of Morocco, endures to the prefont day, but the 
Ottoman Turks ewinguilhed the others in the 
focteenth century. This clan of Turks role into 
power about the fame time as the Mongols and 
Mamluks. From one of ten petty dynafties that 
fattened upon the decay of the Seljuk kingdom of 
Anatolia, they became by the end of the fourteenth 
century rulers of all Afia Minor znd a flice of 
Europe, and the middle of the fixteenth law 
them pollefled of an empire that ftretched from 
Hungary to the Cafpian, and from Baghdad 
to Algiers. The Ottoman currency at firft con- 
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iifted of fnuU filver and copper pieces* bearing no 
Tcry obvious relation, «ther in weight or ftyle, to 
the old SeJjuk or the older Khallfs coinage, and 
for a long time they were content to ufe foreign 
gold. Mohammad IL, the conqueror of Conftanti- 
cople, was the firft to ftrike gold coins, upon the 
model of the Venetian fequins, but of courfe with 
Arabic inlcriptions. Various gold fequins or 
“alcuns,” Imall lUver “akchehs," and copper 
“manghtrs" conftituted the Turkifh currency up 
to the beginning of our feventeenth century. A 
double Aandard of fequins and a perfectly new 
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filver coinage, bafed upon the Dutch dollar, with 
numerous fubdiWlions and multiples, was then 
introduced, and was ever after the fubjedt of count- 
lefs modifications and degradations, until, after 
an unfuccefsful attempt at reform by the great 
Mahmud IL, the modern Turkilh ferics, approxi¬ 
mating the monetary lyftenis of Europe, was in¬ 
augurated by Sultan 'Abd-El-Mejid, and is hence 
known as the Mejidtyeh. A fimilar feries, bearing 
the Sultan’s but not the Viceroy’s names, was and 
b in ufe in Egypt, and a third feries, on a different 
balls, in Tunis. The Turkilh coinage as a whole 
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is important m its rebtions with the Mediterranean 
currencies, and it has a certain bearing upon the 
hiftory of* trade in the MiddJe Ages. It has alfo 
a value in determining the liciits of the Turkilh 
Empire at diiferent periods, as the number of 
mints is very confiderable. 

The true value of Mohammadan coins lies, as 
has been faid, in their hiftorical data. What is 
really wanted is a Corpus of Mohammadan Numif* 
macics, which Ihould prelent, in well-arranged 
tables and indexes, the refults of the ctun-evidence 
of all the colle^ions of Europe, and Ihould place 
them at the fervice of Wftorical ftudents without 
compelling them to learn a dilHcult language and 
a IHll more difhculc palaeography. There is little 
that is interelbng in Mohammadan coins apart 
from thdr aid to hiftory, and if their actual con¬ 
tributions to hiftorical knowledge were once fum- 
marized aud tabulated, few but inveterate colledlors 
would want to ftudy them. I write after finilhing 
the eighth volume of my Catalogue of Oriental 
Coins in the Brilijh Mujeum^ whidi has been going 
on for the laft ten years,* and deferibes over fix 
thoufand coins ifiued by a hundred leparate 
dynafties, feme of which coufift of thirty or 
forty Kings; and I have no hefitation in ra)^ng 
that Oriental numilinatics is a fcience which is 
interelHng m^Iy in its refults. Thoft refillts, 
however, are of the very fiift importance to the 
hiftorian. 

* Ttiift w*5 written in 1883. Two more volumes have 
ficce been publtflied, befides the Cauleiiu Indian Cdm 
*od of Jraiie Glafi fFeigitf. 
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COINS OF INDIA. 



|l*IF moft ancient coins of India, of 
which thoufands of fpecimens have 
been found throughout the length 
and breadth of the peninfula, from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and from Kabul 
to the mouths of the Ganges, repreftnt a very 
primitive ftage in the development of a coinage, 
They are little more than fquare or oblong weights 
of filver and copper, They bear nothing which CoJds. 
can be called a “ type,” and the fymbols, •mch 
which many fpecimens are completely covered, 
arc probably merely the money-changers’ marks 
ftamped on to the coins from time to time as 
they palTcd in drculation from one dilhidt to 
another. Thefe punch-marked fymbols, as origin¬ 
ally ufed, may, therefore, be compared to the 
lhfoff*marks (b often lecn on the rupees of modern 
native Indian mints. In a few inftances only do 
they feem to have been employed to denote cities 
or ftates; and, in fome of thefe cafes, we again 
find the fame fymbols appearing in relief on the 
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coins of a later period, after the method of ftriking 
from dies had been introduced. It is impoftible 
to deCernuae the precife date of the earlieft punch- 
marked cwns, They were certiunly current in the 
fourth century b.c., before the invafion of Alex* 
ander the Great, and they may poflibly be even 
two centuries older. 

Another early form of currency of purely Indian 
origin is feen in the caft coins of copper which are 
found on the iites of certain ancient cities, notably 
Taxila, Mathura, and Uj^n,, Some of thefe bear 
inferiptions in charadbers at leaft as old as thole of 
the rock-infcriptioiiS of Agoka (250 b.c.). 

The data for determining the age of the earlieft 
Indian currencies are derived chiefly from the early 
Sanlkrit and Pali llteratured, and, as the dates of 
many of thefe works are themfelves open to dif- 
cuftion, we are altogether upon uncertain ground. 
The Greek lettlemcnts in the Kabul valley and 
the Panjab at the b^inning of the fecond century 
B-c. give us more exaA evidence, and from chis^ 
time onwards the field of Indian numjfmatics can 
be mapped out with a f^r degree of precifion. 

After the revolt of the province of Badlria from 
the Seleucid empire (c. 246 b.c,), the Greeks 
remained in Baflria for nearly half a century. 
At the end of that period the Qaka Scythians 
poured into Badria, and the Greek power, driven 
acrofs the Paropamifus, invaded and conquered 
the ancient kingdom of Gandhara, which included 
the modern Afghaniftan and the Panjab. Here 
it remrined until it yielded to the attacks of the 
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Kuftans (c. 15 B.c.). This period of Greek rule 
in Gandhara is, from a numifmatic point of view, 
full of the deepeft intereft; for we have here, in 
the coins, the outlines of a hiftory which has other- 
wife been lofr. 

The coinage of the Greek kings of Baftria had 
remained in every refpeft purely Greek, Their 
coins are, in point of art and workmanlhip, 
worthy of comparifon with other Greek coins 
of the period ; they are all ftruck in accordance 
with the Attic ftandard, and they all bear Greek 
infcriptions. The civilizadon of the native popu¬ 
lation of Baftria was not fuffidently advanced to 
influence them in any way. But when this Greek 
power was transferred to India, its furrounding 
circumftances were completely changed. It now 
came into contact wth an ancient and highly- 
organized civilization, and its coins bear the traces 
of a conflift between the Greek and Indian fyfrems, 
There can be no doubt that the univerfal adoption 
of types on Indian coins dates from this period ; 
but the freedom and flrength of the Greek art 
were Ibon loft, and gave place to Oriental monotony 
and conventionality. The coins became bilingual, 
retaining a Greek infeription on the obverfr, and 
adding on the reverie a tranflatton in Prakrit, the 
popular i^ken form of Sanflerit. The Attic 
monetary ftandard was, witiun a few years, iliper- 
feded by one which had been adopted in the 
Panjab as a refult of the Perfian conqueft in the 
fixth century b.c., and the indigenous fquare form 
continued to be ufed fide by fide with the round 
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form introduced by the Greeks. The coin fhown 
in the iUuftration is a didrachm of ITippoftratus, 
a Greek prince who reigned c. 50 b.c. 

The political hiftory of A%haniftan and the 
Panjab during the period of Greek fupremacy is 
exceedingly complicated. The coins teach us that, 
within a century and three* quarters, there ruled 
over various portions of tius diftridt about thirty 
Greek princes, at leaft three diftindt dynafties of 
Scythian invaders from the north, and a confider- 
able number of native monarchs- Much has* 
already been done to determine more precifely 
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the dace and province of all thefe different rulers, 
and it may be confidently hoped that the fcience 
of numifmatics trill feme day complete its triumph 
by filling in many of the detrils of this chapter 
of Indian hiftory. 

In the laft quarter of the firft century B.a the 
fupremacy over Northern India pafled into the 
hands of the Ku/hans, the moft powerful of the 
numerous Scythian tribes who had hitherco in¬ 
vaded India. Some of their coins lliow a very 
derided Roman influence, the refult of the ex- 
tenfive commerce which was carried on at this 
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period between Rome and India. On the coins 
of one of the earlier Kulhan kings the head of 
Auguftus is deliberately imitated; and the gold 
coinage of all the Kuftan kings after about 
78 A.D, is ftruck to the ftandard of the Roman 
aureusi and was probably a(ftually made of the 
Roman gold which, as Pliny has told us, was 
attracted in fuch large quantities to India. The 
coins of the foxirth and fifth members of this 
dynafty, Kanifiika and Huvilhka, fiiow a very 
■ curious fpedes of religious ccle^Hcifm. On their 
reveries we find divinities of Greece, Perfian 
drities of the Avefta, Brahmanical duties of the 
Vedas, and even the figure of Buddha himfelf. 

As contemporary with the Kuftians may 
mentioned the coinages of the Satraps of Suraftitra 
and Malwa, and the Satraps of Mathura, in 
Northern India, and the Andhra dynafty, in 
Southern India. The firft of chele, imitated from 
the hemidrachms of the later Greek princes, is 
particularly interefting and important, as the coins 
bear dates, as well as infcriptions giving the name 
both of the reigning Satrap and of his father. 

The coinage of the Andhras affords an ijiftance of 
the ufc of lead as a currency. 

The Kulhans were fucceeded by the Guptas, aoirpt® 
purely Hindu dynafty. The founder of line'^^'*'* 
reigned c. 260 a;d. ; but it was probably not until 
319 A.D., the initial year of the Gupta era, that 
this dynafty became the imperial power of Northern 
India. At its fulleft extent, in the rdgn of Chandra 
Gupta Vikramaditya, c. 410 a.d., the Gupta empire 
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embraced the whole of Northern India. In the 
west it had conquered the territory of the Satraps 
of Suraftitra, and continued the ifTue of a dared 
lilvcr coinage direfhly imitated from that of the 
dethroned Satraps, The coinage in ufe through¬ 
out the remainder of this large empire was of gold 
and copper. The types are to fbme extent borrowed 
from the Kulhans, but there is IHll much that is 
original, and the Gupta gold coins are by ^ the 
beft examples of native arc. The coin-I^ends, 
couched in pure claflical Sanfkrit, fee forth at great 
length the power and majefty of the fovereign; 
but unfortunately, unlike the coin-Iegenda of the 
Satraps of Surafhtra, they convey little of what 
can be called hiftorical information, Fafh are, 
however, fupplied by the numerous dated inferip- 
tions engraved on ftoue or bronze by the different 
kings of this dynafty. Under the rule of the 
Guptas literature dourilhed, and Ibme of the moft 
beautiful of the’ cJaffcal Sanfkrit dramas and 
romances date from this period. 

The Gupta empre was broken up, though not 
completely deftroyed, about the banning of the 
lixth century, by the attacks of the White Huns, 
another horde of invading Scythians. Thefe bar¬ 
barians, who had (c. 480 a . o .) indifted a defeat 
on the Saflanians, brought into India a currency 
which conlids to a great extent of Sallanian lilver 
coins reftruck. The White Huns were decilively 
defeated at the battle of Kurur (544 a . d .) by the 
comlxned armies of the princes of Upper India, 
under the great Harlha Vardhana, of Ujain, at 
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whofe court Jived the poet Kalidafa, and other 
writera whofe nanies are femous in the hiftory of 
Sanikrit literature. 

After the invafion of the White Huns we find 
no imperial power fuch as that of the KuJhans simm. 
or the Guptas until the Mohammadan con- 
queft. India was divided into a number of inde¬ 
pendent ftates, whofe coinages, when ftudied in 
conne^on with the ftone inferiptions of this 
period, afibrd a wealth of hiftorical material. 
From the pcant of view of art, thefe coins, almoft 
without exception, are unworthy of notice They 
are curious rather as examples of Eaftern con- 


lervatifm. In fome inAances thefe native Aates 
retained on their coins the types of the Kulhan 
kings of the firft century, until the Mohammadan 
conquefts of the eleventh, twcliyi, and thirteenth 
centuries brought in a coinage of a different kind. 
An extreme example of this confervatifm is offered 
by the kingdom of Kalhmtr, where the coin-types 
remaned unchanged from about 78 a.d. to 

1339 

The hiftory of Southern India is Icfs influenced 
by foreign invaltons, and the coinage, to a great 
extent, purfues an independent development. The 
Andhras, who were continually in conflift with 
northern ftates, ftruck inferibed coins of a northern 
ftyle; but in general the early coins of the fouth arc 
derived from the primitive punch-marked currency. 
On the gold coins, for inftance, of the Kadamba 
dynafty, which arole in the fifth or flxth century, 
we can trace the gradual growth of a collection 
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of independent punch-marks into one definite 
type. Other l^ics of coinage which are peculiar 
to the fouth are the thin gold repQuffe coins of 
the early Chalukya dynafty (c. 610 a.d.), and the 
cupnlhaped gold coins of Partabgarh of a fome- 
what later date. 

The hiftory of the fouth confifts of an almoft 
perpetual firuggle for fupremacy between a 
number of ftates contained twthin its own limits. 
One of the moft powerful of thefe ftates—that 
of the Cholas—in the middle of the eleventh 
century, extended its Iway as far as Ceylon, and 
introduced its coiix^ into the iftand, The type 
thus introduced was laithfully copied on the coins 
of a Singalefe dynafty—the Rajas of Kandy— 
which came into power a hundred years later. 
The Rajas of Kandy continued to ftrike coins of 
the Chola pattern until the end of the thirteenth 
century. 

The wonderfully confervativc charadter of the 
fouthern coin^ is ftrikingly fliown by the fadt 
that even the Mogul conqueft, which extended at 
one period to nearly every part of India, fiiiled 
to introduce a coinage of the Mohammadan type 
into fome of the Southern ftates; and in fome of 
thefe ftates (as, for inftance, Travancore) that 
charadter has remained unchanged even to the 
prelent day. 

The Mohammadan coinage of India poftefTes 
the fame merits and defedts that have already been 
affigned to Mohammadan coins in general. We 
muft not, as a rule, expeft to fee the triumphs of 
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the engraver’s art upon the face of the Indian 
currency. Infcriptlons, and nothing but infcrip- 
tions, form the chief intereft of the Indian coins 
of period; and to thefe infcriptions 

belpif^ the principal value of the ftudy of fuch 
piws. There is alfo the intereft attaching to 
metrological peculiarities, which cannot be touched 
upon here, but of which the curious reader may 
obtain a thorough knowledge by an infpeAion of 
the works of Prinfep and Edward Thomas. The 
value of the iiluftration that thefe infcriptions 
aiford, as applied to medieval Indian annals, 
is enhanced, fays Thomas, “by the exaggerated 
importance attached by the Mullims themfclves to 
that department of the conventional regal fundlions, 
involved in the right to coin. Among thefe peoples, 
the redtation of the public prayer in the name of 
the afpiranf to the throne, aflbdated with the ilTue 
of money bearing his /uperfcriptlon, was un- 
hefitatingiy received as the overt atft of accellion. 
Unqueftionably, in the ftatc of civilization here 
obtaining, the produfticn and facile difperfion of a 
new royal device was Angularly well adapted to 
make manifell to the comprehenAon of all clalTes 
the immediate change in the fupreme ruling power. 
In places where men did not print, thefe ftamped 
moneys, obtruding into every bazaar, conftituted 
the moft effeftive manifcftocs and proclamations 
human ingenuity could have devifed: readily 
multiplied, they were individually the eaAeft and 
moft naturally tranfported of all official documents; 
the verieft fakir in his femi-nude coftume might 
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carry the oftenfibJe proof of a new dynafty into 
regions where even the name of the kingdom 
itCelf was unknown. In fhort, there was but little 
limit to the range of thefe Eaftern heralds ; the 
numifmatic Garter Kmg-at-Arms was recognised 
wherew Aliatic nations accepted the gold, and 
interpreters could be found to delignate the Caefar 
whofe ‘ epigraph * figured on its furface. So alfo on 
the occafion of a new conqueft: the reigning 
SuJtSn^s titles were oftentatioufly paraded on the 
local money, ordinarily in the language and 
alphabet of the indigenous races, to fecure the 
more dr&5H7e announcement that they themlelvcs 
had paired under the fway of an alien fuzerain. 
Equally, on the other hand, docs any modi^ication 
of, or departure from, the rule of a comprehenfive 
iflue of coin imply an imperfedion relative or 
pofitive in the acquifition of fupreme power.” ^ 

The lirft important laft to be noted about the 
Mohammadan coinage of India is that while the 
gold and filver were generally more or Jefs adapta¬ 
tions, alfimilated to andent Indian ftandards, of 
the dinar and dirhem which prevailed over the 
whole empire of Iflam, the copper currency re¬ 
tained as a rule its Indian chara^er, and prelerved 
thole local chara^terilHcs which it poiTellbd before 
the invafion of the Muflims. In other words, 
the cedas moft in requeft were left in the form 
which was beft underftood by the people who 
ufed them, while the lels fi^uent gold and 
{liver, the Court currency, received the imprcf« 
* ChmiiUi tf thf KiBg$ o/DthU, p, 2. 
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of the ruling religion. So we find the con¬ 
quering Mahinud of Ghazni, the firft Mullim to 
fnatch any part of India, ifluing copper coins 
with Hindu characters fuch as the people of the 
PanjIb would underftand, and ^th the image of 
the Bull Nandi, facred to Hindus, but repugnant 
to Mohammadans, while his filver coins retain ail 
the puritanical pl^nnefs that belongs to orthodox 
Iflam. Mahmud^s fucceflbrs, the dynafty of Ghaz- 
nawis or “ GhazneWdes,” who cftablifhcd them- 
felves at Lahore, continued to mingle this native 
coinage with their imported formulas of faith. 
The fucceeding dynafties adopted the fame prin¬ 
ciple, and admitted the Bull and the Chohan 
or Cabal horfeman to a place befide the pro- 
feUion of feith in one God; and we may ftate 
as a general faft that the common copper, or 
more frequently billon, currency of India, under 
Mohammadan rule, remained Indian and local, 
and retained the old fymbob and characters of 
Hinduftac. 

The moft important Mohammadan dynafties of 
India were the focalJed Patans of Dehli, with the 
fubordinate but often independent line at Bengal, 
who reigned over most of Northern India from the 
end of the twelfth to the middle of the lucteenth 
century of our era; and the Mc^uls, who were 
the fuccelTors of the ftmoua Ttmur or Tamerlane, 
and following the Patans extended their fway 
over a Bill wider area, from the middle of the 
ftxteenth century to the well-remembered days 
when England fet an Empreb in the place of the 
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great Mogul. Thefe two great houses really fill 
up the chronology of Mohammadan numifniadcs 
in Hiiidufbn» but by no means exhauft the 
geography. The number of fmaller dynafties, 
native or Munim, who ftruck coins dther in 
thdr own charafters, or, more rarely, the Arabic 
ftyle, is l^on. Among the more important of 
theie may be mentioned the Bahmany Kings, who 
ruled the greater part of the Deccan, from Kul- 
barga, (which they re-chriHened Ahlanabad, or the 
“Moft Beautiful City”) from the fourteenth to 
the Jixtecnth century; the Kings of Jaunpur, 
Me\^, Malwah, and Gujarat, who Iprung into 
independence on the weakening of the central 
power in the fourteenth century, and generally 
lafted till the great annexations of the Mc^ul 
Emperors Babar and Akbar in the lixteenth. 
fMuii. The Patans and Moguls, however, may be 
fclefted as the Mohammadan coins of India par 
excel/ince. The Patans introduced a gold and 
fUver coinage of lingular purity and equal wdght 
in dther metal (about 174 grains), with often 
identical infcriptions, called the Tankah, which 
the Mcguls afterwards converted into the gold 
mohr and lilver rupee, which are fo familiar to 
readers of Indian hiftory. The inlcriptions of 
the Patans are in Arabic, as a rule of flight 
pretenlions to calligraphic excellence, but clear 
and folid, and prefenting the ufual ftatiftics of 
the name of fovereign, of mint, and date, with 
fometimes a reference to the faineant 'Abbify 
Khalifs who had been let up in Egypt by the 
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Mamluk$ on the deftru< 5 Uon of the Khali fate 
at Baghdad by Hulagu Khin. Beyond fome 
curious pofthumous i0xic9 and this homage 
to a decrepit Khalifate, there is little that is 
particularly interclHng to any but metrologifb 
and profelled numifmatifts in the Patan coinage. 

One fovereign, however, poflefTed a genius for 
innovation, and his coinage prefents not a few 
features of intereft. This was Mohammad ibn MoH^ 
Taghiak (a.d. 1324-51), a prince whole chara< 5 lec TaibSak, 
abounds in aftonilhing contrafts. “Generous to 
profufion, an accompliihed fcholar, ablbnent, a 
firm defender of his faith, and the moft experi¬ 
enced general of his day,” he was yet polTeiiW by 
a ferocious fpiric that knew no mercy or regard 
for human life, and curled with “ a perveHion of 
intellect which induced him to allow delpotifm 
to run into iniane fury at any fign of oppofition 
to his will.”' It was his late at firft to gather 
the empire tc^ether more firmly and with wider 
boundaries than ever; and then, by the eccen¬ 
tricity or madnefs of his rule, to low the feeds 
of that general difintegration which barely waited 
for his death before it difplayed its independence 
in every part of the empire. Among the ligns 
of Mohammad ibn Taghlak’s eccentricity is his 
coinage. It tefHfies to bis tafie, inalmuch as it Is 
infinitely better engraved than any of the ilTues 
of his predecelTbrs ; and it bears witnefs to his 
paflion for novelty, lince it affords illuftrations 
of feveral monetary reforms, all of which collapfed 
^ E. Thomas: Chrmsks, p. aoa. 
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aJmoft as icon as they were inftituted. Rrft Mo¬ 
hammad ibnTaghlak refolved to alter the ftandard 
Tankah, which had hitherto been of the uniform 
weight of 174 grs. for bioth gold and filver, and 
to raift the gold to 200 grs., and lower the fUver 
to 140; but he failed to make his new ftandards 
acceptable to his lubje^fts, and in three or four 
years the old Tankah had to be reftored. His 
next attempt was a much bolder flight. He had 
apparently heard of the fiduciary paper currency 
which Khubilay Khan had fuccefsfully introduced 
into the Celeltial Emprire, and which had been 
imitated, with very differenc refults, in Perfla, and 
he refolved to try the effects of a forced currency 
in his own dominions. No fraud was apparently 
contemplated, for the Dehli treafury was over¬ 
flowing, and when the experiment failed, the 
forced pieces were bought in at the mint at the 
nominal value, without any ferutiny for clipping 
or counterfeiting. This forced currency was of 
brafs and copper, and was engraved with words 
meant to compel their acceptance, such as “He 
who obeys the Sultan, verily he obeys God," and 
an inferiptton flating it to be the equivalent of the 
filver Tankah ; but no threats, even of fo abfolute 
a defpot as the Paian King, could commend thefe 
pieces to the people, and in lefe than three years 
they were abandoned. 

The Mt^ul coins have inferiptions mainly in 
Periian, and are alfo remarkable not only for occa- 
fional eccentricity ot lhape, fuch as the ornate 
oblongs which Akbar ilTued, but for the repre- 
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fentation of figures. The zodiacal rupees and 
mohrs of JehSnglr are well known, ^th the ligns 
of the Zodiac engraved in bold relief; but the 
same Emperor even went fo as to engrave a 
portrait of him (elf in the act of railing the for¬ 
bidden winecup to his lips. As a rule, however, 
the Mogul coinage contents itfelf with the ufual 
notices of names, dtlcs, mints, and dates, and 
felicitous references to the monarchs* happy and 
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aufpicious reigns. Such was the infcription ofs^^ 
the Sikkeh rupee which (on a principle of fre¬ 
quent application atDehli, when a king of doubtful 
authority fought to lupport himfelf upon the 
monetary credit of fome prcdecefTor) was retained 
by the Eaft India Company till 1835, long after 
the Sovereign to whom it applied had gone to 
his Paradifc: “Defender of the Mohammadan re¬ 
ligion, mirror of the grace of God, the Emperor 
Shah ’Alam ftruck this coin to be current through¬ 
out the (even climes. Struck at Mur/hidabad in 
the year 19 of his fortunate reign.” 






CHAPTER IX. 

CHII4A A^rD JAPAN. 

HE coinages of Eallern Afia are often 
the moft valuable records we polTefs 
of the various nations* progrels in 
wealth and civilization. Much of 
ancient hiftory is gathered from them, and they 
are fomctimes the only clue to events for which 
hiftorians would otherwife have to draw largely 
on their imaginations. In them we find hiftorical 
proofs and materials-—records which illuftrate the 
political events in the life of great empires—data 
Uluftrating fchemes for fupplying the defidency of 
metals, or avoiding the neceflity of a more extcn- 
five metallic currency. We fee in China, for 
inftance, the condnued ftruggle of the primitive 
fyftem of barter with the fyftem of fiduciary money 
required by the enlargement of the population and 
the development of exchange; and we fee, alfo, 
il;i the application of economical prindples very 
diffiJjrent from thofe of Europe, the various 
atcecl^ots made by the Government to detain the 
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people in a mediocrity of material life (not the 
aurta mdioeritas of the poet), where an ablence 
of wants and delircs keeps them within the range 
of their ideal of happlnefs. 

Thefe coniiderations, interefting to the econo- 
mift and hiftorian, are not the only elements of 
value in the ftudy of the coinage, befides the 
bare ftatements of fadls and dates which form 
the Ikeleton of hiftory. The illuftrations and 
ornamentations of the medals, charms, and tokens 
exemplify the fuperftitions, the habits and cuftoms 
of the people, and make fonie amends for the 
chief defeat of the coinage of the Far Eaft, the 
lack of artiftic excellence, 

The civilized clans who bore the generic name 
of Bak or “ douriihing," and travelling eaftwards 
brought to China all the elements of a culture 
indirectly derived from the old focus of Babylonia, 
had not been taught in their previous home, weft 
of the Hindu-kulh, any other currency than that 
of weighing metals. Their eariieft traditions do 
not point to any other j the development of barter 
and the ufe of cowries arofe from neceflity, and 
intercourfe with the indigenous tribes of their new 
country. The fucceflion of the words employed 
CO denote the various fubftitutes of the as yet un- 
difeovered money is in itfelf fuggeftive of what 
took place in former times. The exprelTioti ufed 
by later Hftorians when fpeaking of the early 
pieudo-money is pw, a character meaning “ wealth, 
riches.” We muft underftand from the traditions 
that in the time (if the Great Hot Bak-ket (Ur- 
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Bagafh of Babylonian tradition), money was 
metal^ and that afterwards, from the time of Nak 
Khunte (Nai Hwang-ti, ? b.c. 2250) and his 
Chinefe fucceflbrs, it became any exchangeable 
merchandife, For the people of Shang and of 
Ts'i, pieces of Hlk or hempen-cloth were money; 
later on, in the feudal ftates of TsH and that of 
Kiu, knives (ratf) were ufed as currency. During 
the three dynafties of Yao, Hia, and Shang 
(b.o. 2100-1080), gold, lilver, and copper were 
employed, bchdes doth, tortoife-fhell, and cowries. 

The ule of Ibclls as a medium of exchange by 
the ancient Chinefe is a matter of peculiar intereft 
in its antiquity, and its connexion with the once 
widely extended cowry-lhell currency. We find 
it mentioned at its very outfet among the newly 
arrived Chinefe, in their earlieft book, the Tb~ 
King^ where, as an equivalent of “ riches,” we 
read 100,000 dead Ihell-filhes.” The tortoife- 
Ihell currency is alfo mentioned in the fame canon¬ 
ical book. Shell-currency began under the Hia 
dynafty (2000-1550 b.c.), when they had relations 
with the aborigines of die fouth and fouth-eaft of 
thdr newly conquered dominion. To what extent 
it was carried previoufly to their rime we know 
not, but we have literary evidence that, with the 
fuperior culture which they had brought with 
them, they foon gave to fhell* currency a develop¬ 
ment correfponding to thrir higher wealth and 
requirements. 

Traces of the ufe of fhells as a medium of ex¬ 
change have remained cryftallized in the written 
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and fpoken languages ; the ideogram pei “ (hell ’* 
has the meaning of wealth and riches, and haa 
been added as a lUent determinative to many 
characters of the fame clafs of meaning: goods, 
property, lelling, prices, cheap, dear, ftores, etc.; 
but it is worth noticing that the ufe of pei in this 
(econdary meaning does not appear in the earlieft 
characters of the language. In the wonderful 
Geographical Survey which goes by the name of 
Yii the Great, and might be as old as the 
lixtcenth century b.c., the people of the iflands 
along the coafts of Yang'tchou had to bring 
cowries as tribute. Yang-tchou was the fouth- 
eaft divifion of the Chlnefe dominion, or rather 
of the regions upon which they eventually ex¬ 
tended their futerainty; its fouthem borders were 
ill-defined, but it included the modern provinces 
of Tcheh-Kiang, Fuh-Kien, etc. It was from the 
illands of that part of China that the cowries 
exhibited at the International Fifheries Exhibition 
of South Kenfington, 1883, were fent. 

Cowries were not the only fhells ufed ; that of 
the tortoife of various fpecies and fixes was uied 
for the greater values, which would have required 
too many cowries; and a (urvival of the old 
cuftom has remained in the language, where the 
expreillon kuei^kwo^ or tortoife-lhell money, is 
ufed el^antJy to denote a coin. Several forts 
of Cypraea were employed, one of which, the 
“ purple fheU,” two or three inches long, was 
formerly found on the Ihores of the prefecture of 
Teng-tchou, north of the Shantung peninfuJa. 

o 
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The celebrated claflic of the Mountains and 
Seas {Skan Hai Ktng)^ of which the firft thirteen 
books have reached their bulk by an innumerable 
feries of incorporated additions fince the time of 
the Shang dynafty, twelfth century, down to the 
fourth century bx., indicates the ftreams and 
waters where the precious and variegated /hells 
could be found; t.e., mainly in the lbuth"eaft 
aud weft. And the Fen^Jao claiTlc, for which an 
earlier origin is claimed, ftates that the cowries 
cr pH^tch'i) live in the Eaftern Sea; that is, 
fouth-eaft of the Shantung peninfula. 

Ail thefe fhells, excepdug the linail ones, were 
current in purs, and it is this practice which is 
alluded to in the following third (hnza of an ode 
of the Book of Poitry, commonly attributed to 
the tench century b.c.: 

** Lazuriantly growi the a^t«^8oaLherQwood, 

1b the jBidA ef rhee fre^t height 

We Tee our noble lord 

And he gives us e bandied pvrs of Cyprus Ihells/* 

Mao She, the well-known editor of the Book of 
Poetry in the fccond century b.c., commenting 
upon the /hell-currency, Ipeaks of tise~pHy or 
purple Cypraea, but only as ranking after the fea- 
tortoife-ihell, meafuriog i foot 6 inches, which in 
his time could be obt^ned but in Kiu-tchin and 
Kiao-tchi (CocWn-Giina and Annam), where they 
were ufed to make pots, bafins, and other valuable 
objedU. We learn by this ftatement that the ufe 
as currency of larger /hells than the Cypraea 
moneta had not extended outftde China. But as 
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to China proper, the great fcholar we have juft 
quoted could hardly Tpeak fromperfonal experience, 
ad the ihell*<urrency no more exii^ed offidally in 
his time. Big ftiella were lUU appreciated and 
foi^ht for as an object of luxury, and remained 
thus long afterwards. We find recorded in the 
Han Annals^ that the Emperor Wen, in 179 b.c., 
having prefented the King of Southern Yueh with 
a hundred robes, the latter, with other prefents, 
retvzmed five hundred of purple Cypraeae. The 
Ihell-currency was, however, fading away. It had 
received a great blow a long while previoufiy 
from Hwei Wan, the Prince of Ts’in, who in 
hU iecond year, r.tf. 335 b.c., recc^nifing the 
difficulties of finding a proper fiippJy of /hells 
and cowries, and the rapidly Increafing demand 
for a convenient currency, altogether fijppreiled 
it. The inland pofiiion of TsHng, far away from 
the fources of fupply, combined trith the faft that 
metallic coins of various ihapes and fizes had begun 
to be recognifed as a more praftlcable medium of 
exchange in the other ftates of the Chinefe agglo¬ 
meration, were the two main reafons which led 
this anceftor of the founder of the Chine/e Empire 
to aboiiih the cumbrous fyftem of /hell-currency 
and to adopt the more perfeft fyftem of metallic 
coins, already put in practice by private per/bns in 
feveral of the neighbouring ftates. He ifiued then 
the round copper coin, with a central fquare hole, 
and the \cgtxA pan 4 iattg (=-J ounce), indicating 
its value, which was afterwards imitated by the 
rulers of the Han dynafty, and is, in faft, the 
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diredl and uninterrupted anceftor of the Chinefe 
cans of the prefent day. 

A umc-Konoured fyftem Jike the ilvdi-currency, 
however, could not difappear without ftruggling 
ft while in out-of-the-way places, and, among a 
people of routine like the Chinefe, could not lack 
fupporters. It la to this conlervative tendency 
that the country was indebted for an attempt to 
revive the old-felhioned currency. Wang Mang, 
the ufurper who ruled in China (a.d. 9-23) be¬ 
tween the two great Han dynafties, wanted, in¬ 
deed, to refclnd all the innovations introduced in 
the country by the edipfed dynafty. Accordingly 
he enacted new ftatutes—one of which re-elUb- 
lifhed a Ihell-currency confilting of five categories, 
the higher one of tortoil^lheiis being divided 
in ten clafiW. How fer thefe differed from 
the old lyffem we are unable to fay for want of 
proper information; (till, it is not unlikely that 
the diicrepanties were fmall. But the intellig;ent 
part of the people, and the traders, objefted 
to the renval of the antiquated fyftem; and, in 
A.D. 14, Wang Mang had to cancel hb former 
decrees. After his time we hear no more of the 
cowry-currency in China proper; but we trace its 
influence in the ifliie of fmall copper cans, ihaped, 
indeed, as a fmall Cypraea, roughly imitated by 
thar ovwdal or pear-like form, and commonly 
called metallic cowries and Ant-coins, or Ant- 
Dofe coins. Some have been found of three 
different fizes, with the rcfpetftive legends, Zian^ 
(for I oz.), pan 4 iarf£ (or i oa.), and Koh lub 
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tchu^ “each fix tchus»*’ written in a rather out- 
of-th^way manner x moft probably, by hifiorlcal 
evidence, ifiued in the fixch century before the 
Chriftian era, in Tfii, the fouthernmoft llate of the 
Chinefe confederation. 

The working of minca in China has rarely iCoei 
been left open to private enterprlle; the authori¬ 
ties feem to have been afrwd to leave the people 
free to acquire riches in that way; and as a rule 
they kept it for themfelves, and cxercifed much 
care and moderation in its ufe. Strict regulations 
have always forbidden the extraftion of metals 
beyond limited quantities. Recourfe to the mines 
could take place in primitive times only in cafes of 
inundation or other great need. We find in the 
fragments of a fiill exifHng work on government 
and legiflation, by an able financier, Kwan-tre^ who 
was a prime minifter of the feudal state of Tai, in 
6$^ B.C., an allufion to the efieft of fuch Hoods: 
“When," he fays, “from caft, weft, north, and 
fouth, all over a fiirface of 7,000 or 8,000 li, all 
intercourfe with thele parts was cut off by the in* 
undation, and in confiwjuence of the length of the 
way, and the difficulties of reaching them, neither 
boat nor cart could penetrate thither; the people 
therefore relied on, and employed according to 
cheir meafures, pearls and gems as the highest 
commodities, then gold, and, as the third and 
lower clafe, knives and cloth.” 

Metals in lumps were confidcred, fince the be¬ 
ginning of the Shang dynafty, as a fource of pro- 
• fperity; they were called tjiuen, “fpring or 
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iburce,” and the name lafted till its fubiUtution by 
a quail-homonym in allufion to the ijnall 
copper implements of hufbandry ufed later as cur¬ 
rency. It is from the fame time that the habit 
of hoarding bullion originated- We read that 
when the Shang dynafty waa oyerthrown by Wu 
Wang, the founder of the Tchou dynafty, all 
the wealth accumulated by the laft King, the ; 
fcapegoat of the abufes and miftakes of hb whole 
lineage, in the fplendid palace called the Deer 
Gallery, was facked and diftributed to the people. 

With the acceftion of the Tchou dynafty (1122 
B.C.), a new era opened in the hiftory of Chineie 
money. Regulations were eftabliihed to fix the 
relaoye value of all the exchangeable commodities. 

The honour of thb inftitution is attributed to the 
great Duke of Ts’i, who in 1103 b.c. eftabJiftied 
the rules of circulating money for the nine ad- 
miniftrative boards of finance, which had been 
organized previoully by another famous admini- 
ftrator, the Duke of Tchou. From commen¬ 
taries of ancient date we underftand that the 
gold circulated in the fhape of little cubes of one 
fquare inchw^hing a kin; the copper in round 
tongue-like plates was weighed by drachms {tchu); 
the filk cloth, 2 feet 2 inches wide, in rolls of 
40 feet length formed a piece. The great man 
who had fo fuccefsfuUy introduced order and 
principles in matters which foem to have been 
hitherto left to the caprice of individuals or to 
local and momentary neceflity (and who, by-the- 
way, was not a Chinefe, but a native of the 
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aboriginal tribes oi the Eaft), retired to the 
Dukedom of Ts'i, where he ilTued the fame regula¬ 
tions as in the Middle Kingdom. We have an 
inJight into the working of the new ot^nization 
fome hundred and fifty years afterwards, from a 
chapter of the Shu King. At the end of the 
reign of King Muh of Tchou, i.e. previous to 
947 B.c,, enactments were made for the muldts 
and fines ; to redeem the penalties foch as 
branding, mutilation or death, the culprit was 
allowed to pay too, 200, 500 or 1,000 hwan. 
The Atutfs was a ring of copper weighing 6 oa., 
and this fo far correfponds to the round lhape 
enumerated in the Recqrd of Inftitutes of the great 
Duke of Ts’i. 

The Duke Hwan of Ts*i (the fourteenth fuc- 
ceiTor of the former), who ruled from 68J to 
644 B,c., and whole prime minifter was the worthy 
financier Kwan-tae, of whom we have fpoken above, 
in order to make known and accefiible to the public 
the various weights, commitlioned the Left Mafter 
of the Horfes to caft fome metal from the mines 
of the Tchwang mountain. The Duke Hwati 
was the leader of the feudal princes of the 
Chinefe agglomeration, and he fwayed the empire 
under the nominal futerainCy of King Hwey of 
Tchou, and his regulations were therefore of a 
more momentous charafter than thole of any other 
pnnee m his dominion. Of the fame Duke tradi¬ 
tion fays that from the bullion caft at his own 
command he ordered the Inner Great Officer 
Wang yh to carry 2,000 ijien to the ftate of Tfu, 
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in order to purchafe a living ftag. What was 
the unit reprefented here by the expreflion tjien, 
is not ftated. Should we truft the word itfelf, it 
meant a fmall implement of husbandry in metal, 
which, being frequently ufed for its weight and 
intrinfic value, became the current cxpre/Tion for 
money in later times. 

Indeed, the only obligation of wdghing the 
metal for currency had not prevented the ufe of 
any objeft or implement for the purpofe of 
exchange according to their verified weights; the 
choice of the tools of confiant and daily ufe 
among a people exclufively occupied in agri¬ 
cultural purfuits naturally commended itfelf. 
Small adaes and billhooks above ail were promi¬ 
nent by their large number and eafy handling. 
We can readily conceive how at firft the exchange 
of fuch tools would be accepted with facility by 
the people in their tranladtions; they could be 
either employed for their primeval objcA if 
wanted, or exchanged with readinefs in cafe of 
need. However, there was no limit to the felec- 
tion of any particular form, while the employ of 
metal in bare lumps was never difufed. All forts 
of objeds were made ufe of for exchange in 
early times, and their endlels variety may be 
gathered from the following enumeration of 
ftrangely lhaped moneys of old: “Thofe like a 
bridge croflwife were commonly mufical-ftone 
money; thofe lhaped as a comb were commonly 
padlock money; thofe lhaped as a half-moon were 
the half^oon moneythe author goes on to 
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mention the fifh-icale money and the fhell-money, 
Specimens of theft rare /hapes rarely appear in 
numlfmatic colle^ions, and only in cafh, which are 
always open to ftme kind of fufplcion as to the 
genuinenefs of the original ufed for moulding. 
We do not know how far the regulations of the 
great Duke Wang, and thoft of his later fuccefTor, 
Duke Hwan, limited the variety of lhapes; but 
fmall implements of hulbandry were thoft which 
were aimoft exclufively ufed for a long period, 
efperially fmall adzes, chifels, fpades, or planes. 
They are an interefting furvival of a peculiar tool 
of the ftone age, hitherto found nowhere elfe than 
in South-Eaftern Afia. While all the hitherto 
found implements of this rude (bge of induftry 
are limited to a few types which prefent only llight 
variations in whatever country they are excavated, 
the type we are Ipeaking of is an exception. Its 
name, Ihouldered-headed celt,” is pretty well 
deferiptive of its lhape, which is clofely Imitated 
in the bronze implements of China uftd for 
currency. The only charafteriftic of the ftone an¬ 
tecedent, which has difappeared becauft of the 
thinneft of the metal, confifts “ in the edge being 
ground down on one ftde like a chiftl, inftead of 
on both ftdes like an axe, as is ufually the caft.** 
The Ihouldered-headed celts are generally found 
in the Malayan peninfula, in the lower part of 
Burmah, within the provinces of Pegu and Ten- 
naflerim; they have been found at Chudi Nagpur, 
in Central India; and quite lately at Semrang 
Sen (fouth-weft of Lake Tonle Sap), in Cambodia. 
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Thus we can trace, up to the admmiftratlon of 
Kwan-tze, a twofold development In the hiftory 
of Chinefe moneys. Befides the weights properly 
fo-caJledj whatever may have been the occafional 
employ made of them, aroft the cuftom of cafting 
{mall implements, which for convenience were ufed 
in exchange, of a regular Ihape and approximate 
wdght; and gradually, as a natural fequence of 
that fyftem, came the practice of having them In- 
foribed with the name of the place or cicy where 
they were caft and put in drculation. 

The fyftem of ring-weights, which may, 
perhaps, be traced to an Egyptian fource, was con¬ 
tinued down to the foundation of the Chinefe 
Empire, when it was flightly modified into the 
pattern ftill in ufe in the prefect day. When King 
Hwei Wan of Ts’in, the future conqueror of the 
whole of China, wanted to throw over the ftill fur- 
viving ufo of cowry currency, in 335 b.c., he ordered 
ring-weights to be caft, of which fpecimens are 
found. Thofe hitherto known bear the mfcrjption 
of their WMghc, “weighing i oz. 12 dra.,” or 
“i 02. 14 drs.,” or only “ 12 drs.,” differences 
which are fuggeftive of a larger number of varieties 
at prefent unknown. 

Relics of the other lhapes of metallic currency 
are ftilJ in exiftence, though not in large numbers, 
in the European colleflicns. Of the teh'ang^ or 
adze or fpade-pattern, we know by adhiaj fpeci¬ 
mens that fome were caft fpecially for the purpofe 
of currency; for they are too light to have been 
intended for pra^icai work Some do not bear 
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any infer) ption whatever, but ufually they are 
inferibed with the name of the town where they 
were caft; this cuftom was of courfe of later in- 
trodudion, when fome tool-ftiapcd objeds were 
caft in large numbers, without a view to their ufe 
as implements, or in fmaller fize than was required 
for induftrial purpofes. Thefe pfeudo^oins were 
inferibed "mih the name of the place or dty, and 
they were commonly called llip-wdghts, or leaf- 
weights, or helping-weights, flips or leaves. They 
were not hfued by the governments, but by private 
individuals. Specimens, with the indication of 2 
Kins, I Kin, */, Kin, and of proportionated flzes 
bear the names of the cities of An-yii, Yii, Shan- 
yang, Liang, etc. Though a private bufmefs, the 
central government levcral times attempted to 
modify it. Thus King Tchwang of Tfu, who 
ruled in his principality from 612 to 589 b.c., 
vainly endeavoured to create a nominal currency 
by reducing to the value of units the larger pieces 
adually worth feveral units; and a fimilar ftilure 
attended in 523 B.c. the illue by King, the ruler 
of Tchou, of large pieces (hitherto unidentified), 
intended to luperfede altcgether the fmall ones in 
drculation, which the King fancied were too light. 

During the ages following, which are known 
as the Period of the Contending States, money 
was multiplied at a great rate in the Chinele 
agglomeration. The confederation of the various 
flates, after having lafted feveral centuries, had 
ceafed to exift, and each of the principalities 
was fighting for fupremacy over the others; and 
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in fome of the lUtes the fight was in fiiA a 
ftnigglc for life, After feme two centuries of 
InceiTant wars, feven ftronger ftates furvived, only 
to be finally fubdued and abferbed by the moft 
powerful of them, the weftern ftate of Ts'in, the 
ruler of which elUblilhed the Chinefe Empire in 
the middle of the third century, and proci^med 
himfelf firft Emperor in 221 s.c. 

KDjre For numifmatics, the fete of Ts'i during this 

Tri*^**^ period of contendon is far the moft important. 
The moft widely known currency of Tsl at that 
time is the knife^moneyy which confifted in a 
fort of billhooks, fome feven inches long, curved, 
and the handle terminating in a ring. The fhape 
was that of an implement of hufeandry in bronze, 
of which a rude fpecimen is exhibited in the 
Chinefe Gallery of the South Keniington Mufeum, 
The fete of Ts’i was one of the moft powerfiii of 
the Chinefe fetes: it rofe in 2122 B.c., and was 
one of the laft which refilled the ever-growing fete. 
0/ Ts'in, as it was not fubdued before 224 b.c. 
It covered what is now a large part of Northern 
Shantung and Southern Tchih-li, and always 
exercifed an important influence in the empire. 
We remember that the financial inftitutes of the 
Tchdu dynafty were eftablilhed by the firft Duke 
ofTs'i, The population of this region has been 
confpicuous for its intelligence and boldnefs. It 
was there, on the coafts of the Gulf of Kiao-tchou 
(S. Shantung), that foreign traders of the Eryth¬ 
raean Sea firft eftablilhed the emporu of Lang-ga 
and Tfih-moh from 680 to 37$ b.c,, and ifliied 
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the firfV infcribed money of China, foon imitated 
in TsS. This interefting feature is revealed to us 
by their knife^oinage, which gives proof of the 
extent of their commercial relations. The legends 
of the knife-coins bear poiidve teftimony to the 
alTociations which exifted between feveral towns 
of the Ts’i ftate, with the colonifts, and also 
with towns of other ftates. We do not know 
by whom thefe iHues were really made, whether 
they were caft by order either of the communities 
in partnerfhip or other wife, or of aiTociations of 
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traders independent of the communal adminiftra- 
tion. 

The knite-currency did not outlive the fubmife 
lion of the ftates of Ts'i and Wei and their ab- 
forption by that of Ts’in, which ftarted a new 
currency. It ceafed to be recegnifed as the ordinary 
money, and took refuge in out*<f-the-way places 
outfide the borders of China, Though we have 
no intermediary proof of its continued exiftence, 
for lack of information we cannot help connciik- 
ing with it and confidering as a furvival of the old 
pratSice, fUii exifting in the prefent century among 
the Khamti and Sing-Pho tribes on the fouth-weft 
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borders of China, of ufing fmall fquare iron dkas 
or knives as currency. The very name of thefe 
dhas is obviouily connected with the Chineft tuo 
or knife-money, and fpeaks for itftlf. 

A fort of defcendant of the older weights, known 
as flips for weight, or leaf-money, received a greater 
development than the knift-money. The latter 
were too large to be the common and popular 
medium of exchange in a country where the 
exigendes of life were lb fmall and fo cheap that 
every man needed x,000 pieces of money or a little 
more a year; the equivalent of wluch in our 
money of the prefent day (hould be about eight 
IhiJlings, which was a fufficient income for a man 
in China in the third century b.c. In the fecond 
half of the fourth century, the King of Tchao (a 
flaw to the fouth of the modern Tchih-Ii and 
Shan-fl provinces) granted to Tchang~y the ufe of 
laddJe-money: another name for leaf-money, All 
the Ica^mcney of that period may be clafled in 
two divifions, one with fquare, and the other with 
pointed feet, They bear on the obverfe the name 
of the place where they were ilTucd, and generally 
on the reverie a ferial figure. The twenty and 
odd towns whofe names occur were Icattered all 
over the various ftates, but were moftly fituated 
in the Hates of Tsl and Wei. Thefe two Hates 
fought to the laft againft thrir abforpdon by the 
powerful Hate of Tsln; it is clear that the 
multiplication of their money during that period 
of warfere was for the purpofe of helping and 
maintaining thrir ftruggle. Their rude workman- 
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ihlp, and the Amplifications of charatfters drawn 
by ignorant hands, exclude any poliibility of their 
being the produce of a fete coinage. The figns 
of the legends are abbreviated fb loosely, in de* 
fiance of all principles of orthography, and they 
offer {o many variants, that we may be Cure that 
they are the work of private individuals among 
the people. 

The leaf-money did not die out altosether with 

' o Cun*Dcj. 

the foundation of the Chinefe Empire; it lingered 
in obfcure corners, and was not extingui/hed by 
the fete currency iffued by the Ts’in dynafty. 

Of the early gold currency we have very little to 
fay. It could not be in frequent ufe in a country 
where life was fo cheap, and it was reftrldled to 
the purchafe of jewels or prefents from the princes 
and wealthy people. Except in the financia] 
arrangements of the Tchbu dynafty as efeblifhed 
by the great Duke of Ts’i, we hear only of one 
hiftorical infence of the ufe of the i Inch cube 
of gold, or iiny wdghing one pound, which had 
been made the fendard. 

In the fourth century b.c. we read of znyh of 
gold, but we know nothing more of it. It was 
probably a weight of precious metal in the 
lump. Under the Ts’in dynaft)', the yk was the 
unit for gold, and it was (hen equal to 20 Hang ia 
weight. When the Han dynafty arofe, the Ts’in 
inftitutions were revoked, and the old cubic inch 
of gold or kin was again the unit as under the 
Tchdu dynafty. A fpecimen of this curious money 
exifted in the Cabinet des Mcdaillcs, at Paris, 
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and a great icholar, Ed. Biot, has tried (but in 
our opinion unruccelshjlly) to afeertain by its 
weight the ftandard of the ancient Chinele. 

With the Ts’in dynafty appears the firft ftate 
mintage of the central government, the lineal 
antecedent of the prefent ccunage. Of the gold 
currency we have already faid the little that can 
be recorded. The copper money was round, with 
a fquare hole in the centre: “ round as the Iky, 
fquare as the earth.” The pieces were fub- 
ftantially the fame as thofe of the Tchou dynafty 
as ftr as thrir regular wwght is concerned, and 
their multiples were in correft proportion to the 
unit; their wdght agreed vrith that inferibed upon 
them. They were marked Pan-iiang, or half- 
iiangy equivalent to the eighth part of a kin~ 
weight. All that were formerly uftd as mediums 
of exchange—gems, pearls, tortolft-ftieU, cowries, 
lilver, tin, etc., etc.—were no longer recogniled as 
equivalent for currency in the official tranlacftions. 
The purpeft of the founder of the empire, Ts'in 
Shi Hoang-ti, was to efTeft a thorough affimiJation 
of the various and rather heterc^neous parts of 
his dominion. His great achievements in this 
refpeft were, firft, the fubftitution, for the varieties 
in the writing which had gradually arifen with the 
independence of the ftates, of a uniform ftyle of 
writing, a fort of ideographical tranfeription 
which could be underftood everywhere, defpite 
the dlflerencea of the vernacular dialeds; and, 
fecond, his attempts at eftablilhing a State money. 
The burning of the books, which, indeed, has 
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deprived the world of many andent records which 
nowadays would be invaluable treafures, and muft 
therefore be deeply regretted, was neverthelefe an 
adk of political wildom, in order to clear away 
the impediments by which the ultra-confervativcs 
tried to check his fteps. The new Emperor wifhed 
to withdraw, out of the reach of the literad and of 
the people at large, all the accumulated hiftorical 
traditions, which by the numerous examples there 
recorded as patterns of conduct, offered too much» 
ground for protefting againft the (pint of innova¬ 
tion and progrcfs which charadterifed his govern¬ 
ment, 

The dynafty founded by this great ruler in 221 
B.c. for “ ten thoufand years,'* finilhcd in troubles 
and rebellions againft an atrocious and tyrannical 
policy after only fifteen years, and was Toon fuc- 
ceeded by the great Han dynafty, which during 
four centuries, with a Atght ecUpfe of fixteen 
years, ruled the empire (204, B.c. to 190 a.d.). 

The Han confidered the money of the Ts’in 
too heavy and inconvenient, and they authorized 
the people to caft fome leaf•money; while the gold 
coins were again of the weight of a pound, as under 
the Tchou dynafty. But the fmali copper pieces 
became gradually fo thin, that indeed they de- 
ftrved their nickname of elm-leaf money; and 
they were multiplied to fuch an extent chat they 
loft their former value, and prices role enormoufly. 
In order to mitigate this evil, the Emprefs Kao 
(185 B.c.) iffiied pieces of 8 tebusy equal in value 
to the half-ounce pieces {yan» 4 ian^) of the pre- 

p 
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ceding dynafty ; but it was found impolTible to 
withiaw the elm-leaf money from circulation. 
Eleven years afterwards, the Emperor Wen-Ti, 
in the fifth year of his reign, tried to meet the 
difficulty by the ilTue of pieces having the fame 
I^nd of pan-Uavi as before, but weighing 
only 4, Ukus; and with the intention of rooting 
out falfe coining, he let the people caft thdr own 
money. The remedy, however, was infuffident, 
and fome uneafincfs was felt by the Emperor as 
to the influence of two feudal and alraoft inde¬ 
pendent ftates which ilTued thdr own money 
at a higher ftandard than that of the Chinefe 
Empire. 

The Emperor, in face of the failure of free 
mintage to check the counterfdters, was obliged 
to forbid the people to caft their own money. 
King-Ti (15^-140), the fucceflbr of Wen-Ti, was 
accufed of having iflued faJfe gold coins; (o that 
the people eagerly ufed the money introduced by 
the feudal ftate of Teng. FaJfe coiners pradbifed 
their profeffion, and fevere fentences could not flop 
the ever-growing evil. Wu-TI, whofe reign of 
fifty-four years was the moft glorious of his 
dynafty, and whofe generals carried the Chinefe 
arms into the heart of Alia, ifliied, as a palliative 
meafurc, a money of real value, bearing the deflgn 
of 3 tchiu; but five years later it had to be 
fupprefled again, becaufe it was counterfeited 
and clipped, and pieces of 5 tchu7y the ftandard 
of the dynafty, were then caft like chofe intro¬ 
duced by the Empreft Kao. But all this was of 
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no avail again ft the counterfeiters, who iftued ftich 
quantities of debafed coin, that the genuine money 
nearly difeppeared in feme parts of the Empire, 
where pieces of cloth had to be ufed again as a 
medium of exchange. To fece fech an emergency 
it was decided to aboli/h all the then exifting 
pieces which had a nominal value of half an 
ounce, but which in reality contained only 4 tchus^ 
and to make new pieces of a weight of 5 uhiUy 
furnilhed all around with a raifed edge, in order 
to prevent the coins from being filed. 

The third currency ifflied by order of the 
Emperor Wu-Tl confifted of three forts of pieces 
of dijferent fixe and form, made of tin and filvcr 
melted together, and of a nominal value far beyond 
the intrinfic. The firft was round, with the delign 
of a dragon, emblem of the Imperial dignity, 
wdghing 8 liangy and its value was fixed at 3>000 
pieces of money. The fecond was Iquare, with 
the delign of a horle, weighing 6 liangy and worth 
500 pieces. The third was oblong, with the 
delign of a tortoife, weighing 4 Hang, and worth 
300 jMcces. The refult of thefe fiduciary iflues 
was very unfatisfa&ory; and their end was fad 
indeed. The very year of thdr ifiue they could 
no longer drculate, having been counterfeited on 
a great fcale, not only by the people, but alfo by 
the ftate offidals. No fpedmens of this fanciful 
mintage feem to be ftill in exigence; and the 
reprefentations of it which appear in feme native 
books of numifmatics were drawn from the written 
delcription, and the faJfe fpecimens which appear 
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Ibmetimcs in collections were made from the 
drawings, for iaie to collectors, 

SK»£>i]D After twenty-three years Ipent in theie un- 
fuccersful elTays, the Emperor Wu-Ti was at laft 
conwnced that the evil was more deeply rooted 
than had been hitherto TuppoTed, and that fome 
more ade^^uate meaiiires had become neceflary. 
Accordingly, thefe wile views, great changes 
were made in. the monetary management of the 
empire. Every diftndt and province was not 
allowed, as formerly, to cart its own money; and 
a ihte mint was eibblilhed in the capital of the 
errjpire, under the direction of three members of 
the Shang-lin, or'Academy, which had been created 
by the fame Emperor in 138 b.c. All the metallic 
currency formerly in ufe was withdrawn and 
brought to the Shang-lin mine to be melted and 
recall; and all money not iltued by that mint 
was conlidered ill^al. The moft fkilled of the 
falle coiners were engaged as workmen at the 
mint. The money ilTued was that of ^-tchu 
pieces, which, being very well made, remmned the 
ftandard, excepting temporary mintages, during 
feven centuries, or until the iflue of the Kai 
yuen tung paoy the ftandard coin of the T’ang 
dynafty, in 622 a.d. Theie pieces were 

of the now ulual pattern—round, with a* Iquare 
hole in the centre, (\zt 6 of Mionnet’s foale, with 
a Imall r^fed edge all around. In conlequence of 
the drallic meafures taken by Wu-TI, the counter¬ 
feiters had little chance during the latter part of 
hU reign; and we do not hear of them during the 
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fhort rule of his fucceltor Tchao-Ti (86-73 b.c.)- 
However, in the long run, they proved to be 
ftronger than the law of the land. Under the 
Emperor Suan-Ti (73-48 s.c.)> in the years yi 
and 60 B.C., it was neceflary to make fome official 
variations in the difpolition of the defign by the 
addition of a raifed edge on both fides of the 
fquare central hole. But in the reign of the 
Emperor Yuen-Tj (48-32 b.c.) the counterfeiting 
had again reached a dangerous level; the forgers 
were more than 100,coo in number, and propofals 
were lerioufly difeuH^ by the councillors of the 
Crown to abolilh the metallic currency, and fub- 
(titute in its Aead grain, filk, doth, and torcoifW 
ihell as a medium of exchange; but it was diffi¬ 
cult to make a fudden change in money which 
had been for a long time in circulation. The 
only means of checking the counterf«ters then 
was to ifTue from time to time new alterations, 
in the lhape of additional lines or dots on the 5- 
uhu pieces. We hear no more of changes in the 
mintage until the ufurper Wang Mang, half a 
century later. From 217 b.c., when the Shang-lin 
mint began to caft money, till the beginning of 
the reign of the Emperor Ping-Tl (i a.d.), the 
amount of pieces iilued was 280,000,000,000. In 
the time of the Emperor Yuen-Tl (48-32 b.c.) 
the treafury of the Imperial palace amounted to 
4,000,000,000, and the privy purfe contained 
1,800,000,000 pieces of money. 

The moft eventful period in the hiftory ofwiwj 
Chinele money is that of the eighteen years during 
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which Wang Mang the ufurper ruled the country, 
firft as Regent, and after as Emperor. He began 
to cancel the various decrees enacted by the Han 
dynafty, and reverted again to the money of the 
Tchou dynafty, the multiple and unit jneces, or, as 
the Chjnefe (ay, the mother and child, weighed in 
proportion to each other. He aJfo made again 
what he fuppofed to have been the pieces of Ring 
King of the Tchou dynafty, and he reintroduced 
the knife-lhaped money. It is eafy to judge how 
ftr thefe reeved ihapes were different from the 
originals when we compare the knif^ffiaped money 
of his ilTues to adtual fpecimens of the older 
currency. The fo-oailed knives of Wang Mang 
have but the name in common with their originals; 
they are half as long and much thicker, while the 
ring at the end of the handle is replaced by the 
ihape of a thick piece of money with rim and 
central fquare hole. 

When the ufurper took adtual poffelTion of 
the Imperial throne (5 a.d.), he was afraid of 
all that would remind the people of the eclipled 
dynafty. As the name of i.*«, the founder of 
the dynafty, contained the charadters kin (“metal”), 
aiid tae (“knife”), Wang Mang fear^ that Ms 
own knife-money would record the name of its. 
founder (an apprehenfion which later on proved 
to he well grounded), and he decreed the abolition 
of the two forts of knives and of the i-tehu 
pieces. He fubftituted new forts of currency of 
gold, lilver, tortoife-ftiell, cowries, and copper. 
Of the tortcflfe-ftiell and cowries thus renved 
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we have already fpoken. The goM piece was, of 
courfe, in imitation of the ancient rule of the 
Tchou dynafty, and was called kin (pound), vrith 
a value of 10,000 copper pieces. In lilver there were 
two pieces of different vines bafed on a unit called 
liu ( = 8 Hang); their difference conlifted only m 
the quality of the filver, and their value was 1,580 
and 1,000 ea/k. As to the lhape of this gold and 
lilver money, we know nothing, and no fpecimen 
is known to exift. 

The copper money received the name of pu by 
a revival of the oJdeft name ufed in the ftate 
of Tsl previously to the financial Inffitutes of 
the Tchou dynafty, when pu (or cloth) was the 
principal medium of exchange in this region. 

In A.D. 23, the ullirper Wang Mang was ft«viv*a 
murdered, and the fecond Han dynafty b^an tot>7QMiy 
rule. The currency of the country was in fright¬ 
ful difordcr; the laft ilTucs of Wang Mang were no 
longer accepted, faecaule they exifed only in counter¬ 
feit, and the old i- 4 chu pieces were in fuch fmall 
numbers that cloth, filk, metals, and rice were all 
ufed as currency, every individual making the moft 
of them. However, ECwang Wu-Ti, the new 
Emperor, was not able, through the difficulties of 
the fiiuation, to caft money before 40 a.d., and 
the pattern then ufed was that of the ^~tchu pieces, 
the ftandard currency of the Han. The only 
modification fubfequently made was the addition 
on the reverfe of four ftraight ftrokes from the 
corners of the central hole to the outfide rim. 

Some iron i-tchu pieces had been caft during the 
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troubles at the end of the laft reign, two being 
equivalent to one of copper. 

No other currenc7 than the copper j-zcAa 
pieces was iflued till the end of the Han dynafty 
(iio A.D.), and the enfuing diviiion for over fifty 
years of the empire into three kingdoms, Shuh, 
Wei, and Wu,—except linali copper pieces iflued 
in 190 A.D. by the I aft Emperor, Hien-Ti, to fupply 
the ^^chu pieces; for which, as the necelTary 
quantity of copper was not av^able, he feized 
many copper objeAs and ftatues, efpeciaUy thofe 
of F«-licn or Fong-poh, the God of the Winds, 
who had incurred his curfe. 

Four hundred years of monetary troubles and 
diforders had not convinced the rulers of the 
neceflity of a Ibund currency. The King of Wei, 
in the north, thought that the beft means of 
avoiding all thefe difticulties was to fupprels the 
metalhc currency altogether. Accordingly he 
aboliihcd the $-teku pieces, and ordered the 
people to ufe as currency only grain and ftlk. 
It was only opening another door to the coun¬ 
terfeiters, who, inftead of cafting bad metal, put 
moift grain in the bags, and wove thin and fleecy 
filk, so that after forty years it -wzs neceflary to 
return to the metal currency, and pieces of the 
time-honoured ^’^chu pattern were caft again and 
put in circulation. 

In the ftate of Wu, the eafternmoft ftate of, the 
three, matters were ftill worfe. In 236 a.d. were 
iJTucd laige pieces (S of Mionnet’s fcale), with 
the legend Ts ifiuen wu pHh (“Great money 
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500''), and two years afterwards larger ones (9Va)> 

Ta tfiuen t&ng tfitn (“ Great money worth 1000”), 
which were foon counterfeited on a finaller icalc, 
lb that it was deemed advilable to di (continue 
their mintage, and to melt them for implements. 

In 256 A.o. was ilTued another mintage, the pieces 
whereof in the ordinary pattern were worth 100 
tfitrij as indicated by their legend, TiU^ping pth 
tjien •(“ 100 ijien [or caJH] of [the period] Tal 
. Pingwhich were of cotirle foon imitated in a 
fmaller fize. This b the firft example of the ufe of 
the name of the reign or nien^ao in the denomi¬ 
nation of the money. The calc is worth noticing, 
though only fporadic examples are ftill found 
during the following centuries. Gradually the 
cuftom became more general, and later on, from 
the T’ang dynafty up to the prefent day, the ilTues 
are diftinguiihed by the names of the years during 
which they were call. Since the Ming dynafty 
the Titen^hao^ which were generally changed feveral 
times during one rdgn, have been made uniform 
for the full length of a rdgn, and to a certain 
extent have become identified with the ruler’s own 
name, which b too facred to be pronounced during 
his lifetime. 

Though the lhape of the currency was pretty LseerTiia 
well fettled, we ftill find fome eccentricities in the 
iflues, partly due to the abfcnce of the neceftary 
quantity of metal- The Ts'in dynafty (265-317 
A.D.), who re-united the empire under one Iway, 
ilTued diminutive ^•tehu pieces (fize 2 of Mionnec’s 
fcale), and two large iron pieces (lizes 9 and 15), 
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worth ICO and 1,000, and (o marked from top 
to bottom Yk peh and Yh tfien rerpe<ftively, with 
Yuni ngan (“ Eternal peace ”) from right to left, 
denoting the name of the year (304 a . o .), when 
they were caft. 

Th« T*» During a period of one hundred and fifty year$, 
the empire was nominally divided between two 
Emperors, though in fadt it was for a while parti¬ 
tioned into nine difterent ftatcs, in ftven of which 
the rulers had not alTumed the Imperial ritle. Of 
courie, money too was in great diforder, but it 
is worth noticing that the Tartars, who ruled in 
the northern part of the Yang-tle Kiang, while 
the lawful heir of the ancient Chinefe had re¬ 
moved to the fouth, had much more found views 
on financial economy than the Chineft themfelves, 
^th all their painful and coftly experience. 

iSpuS” Southern Empire, under the Sung 

dynafty (420-477 a.o.), the Emperor Wen-Tl 
ilTued, in the year 430, copper pieces with a 
mftd edge, and the ddign 4 Uhufy which were 
equal in value to the old ^-tehu pieces; thefe 
pieces were hard to counterfeit, but very foon the 
old frauds b^an again. Hia Wu Ti's ^-tchu 
coins, with double l^ends (454-456), and his 
later ^~tehu pieces, were largely imitated, till they 
recdved derifive nicknames from the people, who 
called the thin ones “ weed-leaves,” and the finall 
ones “ goofe-^ye money.” 

At the beginning of the Uang dynafiy (502-556 
A.D.), in confequence of the doling of the ftate 
mints in freer despair, money was fo fcarce that 
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it was employed only in tlie cafwfal, Nanking, and 
its vicinity. In order to put an end to the 
fraudulent dealings of the money-changers, it was 
decided to fuperiede the copper money by iron 
money, and pieces bearing the legends la Kih tvu 
ichUi Td Fuh wu teku^ Ta ^ung tvu tchu^ in iron 
were put in circulation. Ta lung only Is a name 
of year, being that of the years 5^7, 528. But 
this was the folution of a difficulty by the creation 
of a new one. Iron could be got much more 
ealiJy than copper, and as the Government itfelf 
could not relift the temptation of making large 
profits, in ten years the iron money fell to one-third 
of its intended value. 

When the Tch'en dynafty (557-5 By a.o.) arofe, 
among the confufions caufed by the fall of the 
Liang, all the iron money was difearded, and the 
new princes reverted to the old 5-^fi« pieces, 
which, in refpetft to the ftill circulating “goofe-eye 
money,'’ had a relative value of 10 to r. 

While all thefe monetary troubles and wild 
experiments were going on in the Southern 
Empire, more fober views and found economical 
principles had guided the Tartar rulers in the 
north. Indeed, thdr people, many of whom 
had fettled in China, were not accultomed to 
metallic currency, and continued Oartering as 
formerly, while the Chinefe chemfelves ufed the 
former currency. It is only the fevenrh ruler of 
the Topa or Wei dynafty (3 B 6-5 3 2 a.O.), Hiao 
Wu-Ti, who directed in 477 a.d. that the lalaries 
of all the ftate officers ihouid be reckoned by 
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money to be ufed henceforth in the empire, at 
the rate of 200 pieces of copper money, b«ng 
equal to a piece of liJlc. The new money was 
inlcribed Tai Ho Uku^ or ^• 4 cku of (the 
period) T^-fao/' Fifty years afterwards hift coin¬ 
ing had impaired confiderably this money, and 
new ones had to be caft with the legend Tung 
ngan w# tchu, or “ j-TrAa of (the period) Yung 
ngan*’ (“Eternal peace”). 

Sai Under the Sui dynafty (581-618 a.d-), who 

ruled again over the whole emp^, attempts 
were made to revive the old ftandard pieces of 
5 nhuSy and new ones were caft with the new 
diftinftive feature of a broader ring. But the 
innumerable iiTues of money which had been made 
in the preceding ceiitunes in the various ftates, 
and which were locally ftill more or left in 
drculation, had cauftd the moil hopelefs con- 
fufton. The old ftandard was no longer trufted 
by the people, who were obliged in the North- 
Weftern provinces, weft of the Hoang-ho river, 
to ufe money from the foreign countries of the 
Weft with which they had commercial intercourfe. 

With the great T’ang dynafty riies a great 
change for the better in the metallic currency of 
China. As we have feen at the end of the laft 

SlSiy. the ^~Uhu pieces, which had been the 

ftandard money for more than eight centuries, 
had ^llen into fuch difcredlt that it was impoi^ 
lible even to retain the name. An entirely new 
money was eftabliihed, bearing the legend Kaiyuen 
t'ung fao (or “ Current money of the neweft 
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beginning *'), weighing half as much again as the 
old i’ 4 chu pieces {i.e.y with a fize of 7 

on Mionnet’s fcale. On the reverie was a naii- 
mark, which ilnce then has fpread all over the 
in Japan as in Corea and Annani. The origin of 
this curious mark is attributed to this incident: 
when the Under-Sccrctary of the Cenibrs, Ngeu- 
yang-fiun, who had himfelf written the charaAers 
of the legend, Ihowed a model in wax of the new 
money, the Emprefs Wen-teh in touching it left 
on the wax the imprefljon of her nail. 

The new money was so good that it foon 
fpread all over the empire, and has never been 
furpalTed. The only reproach was that it was not 
ilTued in sufficient quantities to meet the require¬ 
ments of the traders. This infufficiency led to 
leveral abufcs- The pieces were counterfeited in 
a mixture of iron and tin by fkilfiil forgers, 
agsJnft whofe cunning the offidals were power!els. 
The Emperor tried to abolilh the new money leJs 
than forty years after its foft ilTue, and caufed 
the ftate-money to be provided with a new legend 
{Hisn }Cing t'ung pao ); but it was foon found 
impoffible to go on with the new meafure, which 
therefore was withdrawn. The only practicable 
means was to make terms •mth the counterfeited 
money, and to accept it in payment. In 666 a.d. 
a new money vrith the legend fCitn fung (the 
year-name) iung paoy was ilTued, to be accepted 
at the rate of one new for ten old pieces; but it 
foon became neceflary to caft again the Kai yutn 
pattern. The current money always circulated by 
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ftrings of 1,000, and thus the felfe pieces eafily 
efcaped detection. Under the reign of the Emprefs 
Wu (684-704 A.D.), therefore, it was forbidden to 
make payment in pieces ftrung together; they 
were to circulate ioofe, that the copper, tin, and 
iron pieces might be diftinguifhed at once. 

AJl the efforts of the Government were of no 
avail. The iffue in 758 a.o. of larger money 
directed to be the equivalent of 50 and of 10 of 
the old pieces, was received with contempt by the 
people, becaufe they had no intrinfic value. The 
metallic currency was fo poor that ftones for 
gtindlng rice were received as money of an in- 
trinffc value at the rate of r to 10 caPi. The 
great difficulty to overcome, for the Govern¬ 
ment, was the fcanty fupply of copper. Though 
it had been forbidden to any individual to 
ftore up more than a fixed quantity of the 
precious metal, the amount in circulation had 
gradually diminiffied by the melting of the good 
copper pieces to make vafes, implements, and 
Buddhift figures. In 809 a.d. private perfons 
tried to circulate filver money by working the 
filver mines of the Wuling Mountains (fouth of 
Hunan province), but this was foon prohibited by 
the Government. 

At laft it was found neceffary to regulate the 
ufo of the various metals. In 829 a.d. it was 
ordered that the Buddhift figures and ornaments, 
inftead of being made of copper, Ihould be made 
of lead, tin, clay, or wood, and the girdle either 
of gold, filver, Perfian brafs, or fteel blued and 
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poIiHied; only for mirrcrs, gongs, nails, rings, 
and buttons, copper might be ufed. This reftric- 
tive meafure was only the prelude of another 
of a more fweeping charafter. By the natural 
reaction from the extraordinary favour bellowed 
upon Buddhtlm during the previous rdgns, this 
religion, from its excellive development and the 
immoderate pretenlions of its devotees, came under 
the difpleafure 0/ the Emperor Wu Tfung, who, in 
845 A.D., decreed its fuppreffion. 4,600 monaf* 
tcries and 40,000 fmaller temples were deftroyed; 
260,500 monks and nuns were compelled to return 
to lay life; more than r5,000,000 acres of 
land ^ ere feized, and 150,000 female Haves were 
freed. All the copper Hatucs, mallet-bells, gongs, 
and dapper-bells were conlifeated to the profit of 
the Government, and melted to call money of the 
Kai^yven pattern in about twenty-five mints, of 
which the name was marked on the reverfe of the 
pieces. This new fupply of money was received 
with great fevour, becaufe of the quantity of gold 
fuppofed by the people to have been mixed ’^ch 
the copper in the temples. 

The continuation of the, numifmatic records of 
China is a tedious repetition of all that we have 
feen thus far. Infufficiency in the fuppJy of 
copper, and ftniggies againft the counterfeiters, with 
the additional complications of a double Handard 
caufed by the temporary calting of iron money 
under the Sung dynafty and of the development of 
the paper money, which, from fmaJl beginnings in 
$06 A.D., attained a paramount importance under 
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the Yuen or Mongol dynafty, which caft very 
fmall quantities of copper-money. The Ming 
dynaf^ had alfo a poor mintage. It it only the 
prefent dynafty, the Ta Ts‘ing Mandchu, who 
iflued a regular and efficient mintage. From the 
time of the Ming dynafty the year-names have 
been reduced to one for each reign» fo that the 
legend was henceforth the i^e for the whole 
mint^e of a ruler. 

Regularity, however, Is fairly fecured in the 
ilTues from the mint of the Board of Finance in 
the capital, which are the pattern for the provincial 
mints; but the Ihiinking of the cool metal, when 
frequently repeated by the calling from moulds 
made from pieces and not frx^m the pattern, 
produces fometimes a fenftbJe difference, which is 
certainly not difadvantageous to fome of the mint- 
roafters. The authorized proportion of the alloys 
was, rill ryaz, copper 5 c), zinc 41'/,, lead 
tin 2 ; after that time the compofidon confifted of 
equal parts of copper and zinc. The obverfe 
bears the name of the rdgn, read from top to 
bottom, and the words tu»g pao, or “ current- 
money,” from right to left- On the reverie the 
name of the nunt in Chinefe, or in Mandchu and 
Chinefe, or in Mandchu only. There has been only 
one dark period in the.^lent mintage, which for 
a time funk to the ioweft level during the great 
Tai-ping rebellion. The fupply of the copper 
mines was ftopped, and it was necefrary to caft 
iron money, the worft of its kind that was ever 
made. 
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Silver circulates generally caft in ingots, in fhape 
rudely rerembling ihoes, and ibr that realbn called 
“ Ihoe^filvcr.” With the exception of two un- 
fuccefsful (becaufe counterfeited) attempts in 1835 
and 1856 to caft iilver dollars, the Govern¬ 
ment has never illued lUver money. In Fuhkicn 
province and Fonnola iHand, in 1835, a 
of native dollars was made to pay the troops on 
that idand; the legend was, “ Pure liJver for 
current ufe from the Tchang tcliou commi/l^iat, 
(weight) 7 naee 2 eandaretns'' At Shanghai, in 
1856, the taeU^ or dollars, were of the fame weight 
and purity (417*4 grs. troy); and bcfides the in- 
Icription in Chinefe and in Mandchu, they had 
an effigy of the god of longevity on the head, 
and a tripod on the t^I, to authenticate the 
offiual orig^. Gold, caft into ingots, aJib drculates 
by weight. 

Private individuals have fometimes caufed lilver 
to be caft as money; but they are generally 
fatisfted to make, ^th European appliances, imita¬ 
tions of the Mexican and old Spanilh dollars which 
are in currency; thcfc, as they pals fromk hand to 
hand, are punched with the leal or ftamp of the 
owner by way of endorfement; and when the 
marks are lb numerous that there is no room left 
on the coin for more, they are melted. 

The Japanefe records tell us nothing about the jAru*. 
means by which barter was carried on previous to. 
the ufe of metals, which do not appear in the 
Empire of the Riling Sun before the fifth century 
A-D. Thefe records claim to go back uninter- 
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ruptcdiy to 660 B.c., <b that, even admitting that 
this fat-reached date has to be fliorn of fevera] 
centuries, there is ftill a long laple of time during 
which regTilar means of exchange might have been 
recorded. 

In the or “ Records of Ancient Matters," 

lately tranflated with great learning and induftry 
by Mr. Bafil Hall Chamberlain, the firft appoint¬ 
ment of a treafurer is recorded during the reign of 
the Emperor Tza-ho Wake, or Ri-chin, who ruled 
from 400 to 405 A.D., accor^ng to the ** accepted 
chronolcgyand feveral, but not all, narive numif- 
matifH of high Handing attnbute to his immediate 
fuccelTor, Midzu-ha Wake, or Han-zei, in 408 a.d., 
the iJIue of rough lilver coins, flat and irregular 
difks, with a fmall round central hole bearing 
leveral marks of rude ftars of fix lines, and ibm^ 
times undiftinguiihable Hrokes, fize 9 of Mionnefs 
fcaJe. Mu-mori'do-Jtny i.e. coins bearing no 
characters, are more ofUn dafiified among the 
Kiilt-Jeny i.i. coins ifiUed provifionally in times of 
diHurbances and warfare, and therefore very 
coarfely made, bring generally cut out of a plate 
of metal inftead of caft. 

The genuinenefs of the next coins in date, f.e., 
copper cenns ifiued in 683 and 690 a.d., has 
remained comparatively unchallenged. They con- 
fift in flat and irr^olar dilks of copper, with a 
fmall round central hole; lize, 6 of Mionnet’s 
fcaJe; marks, 4 crofies, ea^ in a circle. 

The working of metallic mines in Japan began 
very late—674 for filver, 708 for copper, 749 
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for gold; and previous to thefe dates the fupply 
of metal by foreign importations was very 
limited, and if wanted, it was always eafy to get 
the copper caJH from China, It is only in 708 
A.D., after the difrovery of copper mines, Chat 
the Japanele began to caft regularly copper coins, 
of the iame fhape as had then been common in 
China for many centuries ; round, wth a 

Iquare hole in the centre. The Chinefe fyftem 
of the year-names, in Japanefe Nengo^ which had 
been adopted Ance 645 a.d,, was followed in the 
legends of the coins. The difcovery and working 
of copper mines was conltdered lb important an 
event for the country, that the aftual Ntngo 
was changed into IVa-dOy i.t.y Japanefe copper; 
and the legend of the coins was JVa-doJtai^chiny 
which may be rendered “ New precious article of 
the H^a-^o or Japanefe copper period.” The Mwe/- 
Japanefe recognife the various ilTues of their coins 
by differences in the /hape of a charafrer, or of 
a frroke of a charafter, and fo claffify three xffUes 
of the PFa-^o coin, all rather roughly caft, and a 
fourth iftue of a fuperior workmanlbip, imitated 
from the celebrated Chinefe Kai^yuen coin, to 
which it is like in form, ftiape of charaiSters, and 
general appearance. Fifty-two years afterwards, in 
A.D. 760, there were Co many forged Wa~do^ai^ 
tebin in drculation, that the Government decided 
to ifllie a new coin, which was caft, -mth the legend 
Man^ntn-tJU’^hOi or ** Current money of ten thou- 
fand years,” in four ilTues. A filver coin, worth 
ten of the copper ones, was put in drculation the 
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fame year, with the legend Dai^H-gen^ho, “Fun- 
damcntaJ money of the great tranquillity/’ 

Ten other copper coins were fuccefllvely iflued 
in A.D. 765, 796, S18, 835, 848, 859, 870, 890, 
907, and 958; gradually decreafing in fize and 
workmanlhlp till 870, and in material afterwards. 
The legends are often undecipherable, and in the 
la ft coins the metal is largely alloyed with lead; 
in fome cafes they are made entirely of the latter 
metal. The execution was carelels, and the refult 
was a rather disreputable money. Thefe twelve 
coins conftitute the antique coins of the country, 
or, as the Japanefe call chem,^ JH-ni^kin (“The 
twelve kinds'’). After the coinage of the latter 
coin, in confcquence of political troubles, no copper 
coins whatever were ilTucd by the Central Goverji- 
ment lor over 600 years. Mintage in lead had 
begun as a fecondary currency with the ifliie of 
835 and down to 1302 the twelve antique 
coin patterns dreuJated in lead or in tin. 

During this long interruption in the ilTue of 
copper coins, the Chinefe ccpi fupplied the de¬ 
ficiency. Coins of various dynafties of China 
formed the currency of Japan, elpedally coins of 
the Northern Sung, and the Ta-tchung, Hung- 
Wu, and Yung-loh coins of the Ming ; thefe 
were largely instated. We cannot be aftonilhed 
to lee them imitated to a fomewhat large extent. 
For inftance, the Chinefe Sung coins of Siang-fo 
(xoo8 A.D,), Tlen-Sheng (1023), Kia-yu (1056), 

* W. Bmnrea, 7be Cwau 9/ Japan, p, 7. 
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Mmg-yucn (i03a)> Tcheping (1064), Hi*ming 
(1068), Yuen-fung (1078), Yuen-yu {io86)>Shao- 
iheng {1094), Yucn-fii (1098), were moulded* 
and rpeclmens caft and liTued la quantities at 
Mto in the pro^nce of Fitatfu. In fome cafts 
new patterns were made, fuch as for the Tusn~ 
fung coin with Jive varieties, two being moulded 
from the Chinefe, and three made anew, which 
exhibits a finiJh and excellence of workmanfhip 
and bron2e caffing far fuperior to its Chinele 
original. All thefe iflues were made by the 
private Dalmios in thrir own eftates, and not by 
the Central Government; the metal was bronze, 
from the fineft quality downwards, and fometimes 
a very poor alloy, and indeed lead. The Tung- 
lok (a.o. I403) coin of the Ming was imported 
in not inconJiderabJe quantities, and iaigely imi¬ 
tated, not only from moulds of the coin itJelf, but 
alfo with new patterns. The device was ufed for 
gold, lilver, white alloy, lead as well as for bronze, 
of which metal a larger coin was alfo ifliied. 

' With the period Ten-Jho ficvviCQi) com-'fei-shn 

^ 11 ^ 11 Coin«^B* 

mences a new era for Japan generally, as well as 
for its coins. Gold, lilver, and copper ccans 
began from thence to be regularly ilTued. In 
1587 the ‘‘Current money of Ten-lho," i.e. the 
coin inferibed irich the legend Ten-fijo-iJu-hoy 
• was firft ilTued. As might be expefted after the 
art of coining had been lb neglefEed for centuries 
at the capital, this coin is not well made; there 
feems' to have been a very limited number of 
copper coins cafr, while lilver coins of the lame 
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defign were iflued in larger quantity, the conse¬ 
quence being that the former are at prefent much 
rarer than the latter. While in the twelve antique 
coins the charafters of the legends were read 4*** 
the order was changed into s% in this new il!ue and 
the after ones. 

The Bun-roku^Ju^Oy in copper and in filver, 
were ilTued in 1592, and followed in 1606 by the 
Kei^cho-tju~ho (four varieties and two Jiaes), in 
j6t5 by the Gen^a~tJu-kOy with a iWial of x to 
30 on the reverfe. The Kwan-ei-tfu-IiOy fir ft 
iffued in 1636, prefents an almoft endlefs variety 
of ilTues, due to the faA that the coinage was con¬ 
tinued for over 225 years, during which the device 
of the copper and iron coins of the Government 
remained unchanged, with the exception of a few 
coins of a higher denomination. All the copper 
coins iflued from IVa^do up to the period of 
Kxvd7J-ety and all the copper and iron coins K^a»^ 
ti-tju-lhoy excepting the Jarge-iized iflue with 
wave-like lines on the reverie, are of the value of 
I mon. The various ilTues of different fixes, caft 
of copper or iron, with or without infcription on 
the reverfe, are claflificd to the extent of more 
chan x,ooo by the native numlfmatifts. 

In 1768 coins of the Kwan-^i^tfu-dyo pattern 
were iiTued In brafs and afterwards iron, the 
reverfe being covered mth twenty-one wave-like 
lines; they were to be worth 4 of the ordinary 
pun. The number of the wave-like lines wa^ 
afterwards reduced to eleven. The laft coins of 
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this pattern were caft fo late as i860, in iron, of 
two fizea, a larger and a fmaller one. In 1835 
a large, oral, bronze coin, haWng on the obverle 
Tern-po above and i/u^o below the fquare hole, 
was put in circulation; on the reverie, above the 
hole, are the two characters To^iakUy “worth 
100,” indicating that the value of the coin was 
100 mohy and under the hole the mark of the 
mint. There are two varieties, diverlHed by the 
refpeCtive fizes of the rim and of the Iquarc hole. 

Finally, in 1863, was ifliied the laft regular 
copper coin, with the l^end Bun-Ksu-^i^hOy 
“ Everlafting money of Buit-Kiu (period),” with 
eleven wave-iike lines on the reverie ; worth 4 
iHon, three varieties ; alfo caft in iron. Befides 
the iron coins caft by the central Government 
and current throughout the country, others were 
at various times ifluedby the feudal lords (Dai’mios) 
for the exclufive ufe of th«r own dominions, or 
by certain chief towns. The moft peculiar of this 
clafs, frequently met with in the cohesions, is 
fquare, with rounded corners, inferibed Sen~dai 
e/u^bo, Sen^ddi bring the name of the dominion 
where this pattern was caft in feveral iftUes, of 
which the firft took place about 1782, Space, 
however, fails us to fpeak of the various peculiari¬ 
ties of thefe feudal ifTues ; or the iron coins caft in 
moulds of Chinefe caft of a thoufand years earlier; 
or the token-like pieces ifTued at Mitoin 1866-68, 
with the couplet: 
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CeiiAgi. 


Maj yotir weslth be as vail »% the Eaftern Oceao, 
And your age as great as the Southern Mountains. 
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We can onJy refer to the Hlvcr-copper, or 
billon coinage, of which the nioft curious examples 
are the filver-bean cewns, ihaped, as their name 
fuggefts, in various fizes, from a fmall pea to a 
large bean. Beginning In 1601 down to 1859, 
they are varioully ftamped; but the marks, which 
are made rather at random, are generally unde¬ 
cipherable- In 1711, etc,, they were marked 
with the figure of DaUKoku, the god of wealth, 
fitting on two rice bales, and bolding his lucky 
hammer in the right band, while the left 
grafps a fack of money fiung over one fiioulder. 
Each time Oai-Koku gives a blow wth his 
hammer, the wallet he has by him becomes filled 
with money, rice, and other things, according to 
what may be defired. 

In our rapid furvey of the minor currency we 
have mentioned fcveral of the regular ifiues of 
filver coins, caft on the fame patterns as thole in 
lower metals. By far the largeft quantity of 
filver-money rirculated under other fliapes, viz., 
flat, Iquare, oblong, plates, and lumps. Thofe of 
the firft model were ifTued only during the laft 
and the prefent centuries. The well-known 
frnall oblong coins in filver are quite modem, 
except the I-Jhu and Ni-Jbu pieces, ifiued fmee 
J772. The Itji^hu and pieces were 

ifiued till 1868 j the former fince 18^6, and the 
latter fince 1818. The of golden appear¬ 

ance, prefents an interefting peculiarity, while 
the other named coins were of filver of the ufual 
finenefs; the Nimbus were of filver, \rith a per- 
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centage of gold added, which was brought out on 
the furface of the piece after the coin was made, 
by treatment with acids. 

Silver in lumps by weight was moft likely in 
ufe a long while before the evidence of the native 
colledtions and numifmatic records begin. The 
oldeft, four inches in length, ftamped with crefts, 
ftars, etc., is afcribed to the period lyycnSo. 
In the official records we hear of an iflue of the 
lame kind in 1601. Thofe of 1695' bear all 
around fragmentary l^mps of Dai-Koku, the god 
of wealth. In 1706, 1710, 1711, I7i4> 1736, 
1820, 1859, large filver lumps of various fixes 
were in circulation, and bear marks which traditions 
underlhnd to have been liamped at thole dates; 
the eridence is of a moft lhadowy character, and 
refts on the mere aftertion of Che native writers. 

Large plates of liJver of various fixes, and ImalJer 
ones like the gold Oho-hang and Ko^ang, were 
alfo ifiiied between 1570 and 1580, but the 
practice feems to have been discontinued. In 
Ibnie provinces filver was alfo ufed in lumps, from 
which bits of the ret^uired value were cut and 
weighed. 

Previous to the adoption of the H^^opean 
fyftem in 1870, round gold coins had been very 
rare indeed. A gold coin of the ordinary lhape, 
pattern, and iquare hole in the centre, was ifiiied 
in 760, with the four Chxnefe charaefters Rai-flung- 
ki~^ao as l^cnd. One of the endlefs l^ies of the 
Kivart-ei~t/u^o legend, and another in imitation 
of the ChineSt yung4ehy conftituce the whole feries 
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of the infcribed coi its. Another welJ-know n round 
coin is that ilTued in 1599 by Hide-yofi, better 
known under his pofthumous name of T^-kan- 
fama, the powerful general who inftituted the 
high poft of taskun. This rather fmall coin bears 
on one fide fix ftamps» one central of the 
and on the other fide five ftamps of the lame, with 
the minter mark in the centre. The Kiri-^on, or 
creft of the Mikado, is compoled of three leaves 
pointed down inth three ftowers (one of fcven 
and two of five petals) above, of the Pauloicnia 
Jn^erialis ; it difiers of the Kiku-mon^ or Imperial 
badge of Japan, which confifis of a conventional 
pattern of the chryfanthemum with fixteen petals, 
and be dilUnguiihed from the badge of the 
Takugawa family, to whom belonged the later 
Shoguns^ and which confified in three mallow 
leaves within a circle, their points meeting in the 
centre- In 1727 di’rifionary pieces, or itji-hu, 
ni’JhUi and if-Jhu pieces Ib-eaJIcd, were iflued round, 
bearing on the obverfe the Kirt-^n on the upper 
left fide, with the examiner’s ftamp, and under¬ 
neath, on the right hand fide, the mark of the 
value; on the reverie are the mint ftamp and the 
name of the year. The ni^Jhu and i/’dku pieces 
have on the reverfe the name of the particular 
kind of gold of which it is coined. By hr the 
commoneft lliape of the gold coins ilTued fince the 
fixteenfh century to twenty years ago was tnat 
of oblong boards, ^th rounded angles, except¬ 
ing for the ImalJ pieces. Their denominations 
were the following: OAo^an, “large plate,” 0/ 
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10 ryo; Goryo^han^ “5 ryo board;” Ko-han^ 
“ £mall plate,” of r ryo; “ two parts,” 

of Vj ryo; “ one part,” of V* ryo; ^-/hu, 

“ two Ibu,” of */, ryo; “one Ihu,” of ryo. 

The Jargeft were more than 6*/, inches in length, 
and the fmalleft V» of an inch. They were femped 
•mth the Kiri-mon in round, lan-l^ped, or pen¬ 
tagon compartments, (everally repeated, the value, 
the ftamp of the mint; and on the fmall ones is 
fomecimes the date of ilTue. Behdes thefe (lamps, 
the large coins often bear leveral punches of the 
mint-examiner, tefti^ing to their genumenefs. 
Fees ufed to be charged by the duly appointed 
officers of the Imperial mint or treafury for 
certifpng the value of the large oues, or Oho-han; 
and, in order to have thefe fees paid often, they 
had recourfe to the ingenious de^ce of marking 
them fo that the marks could eafily be obliterated, 
and the plan of writing the requifite (igns in 
Indian ink was adopted; in confequence, the 
pieces were always wrapped up Angly in (ilk 
wadding and paper, and the greateft care taken 
in handling them to prevent the writing being 
deftced. 




CHAPTER X. 


MEDALS. 


• IE fcience of Numifmatics has to deal 
not only with thofe metallic objects 
which have aftually pafled current as 
money, but allb with the numerous 
Specimens in the precious or other metals which 
are delignated medals—fpecimens, that is to fay, 
ilTued to commemorate fome perfonage or event, 
but not employed as media of exchange. The 
application of the word “ medal ” to this eJafs, in 
contradiftindion to coins, is a recent one: Italian 
and French writers of the fifteenth and fbeteenth 


centuries ufe mdagUe and medailles to lignify 
coins which, being no longer in circulation, are 
preferved in the cabinets of colledtors as curiofities. 
Even m the laft century our own word medal 
was fo employed. The “ medals ” of the Roman 
Emperors, to which Gibbon often alludes in his 
notes to the Decline and Fall, are, of courfe, what 
we now know as coins; and Addifon's Dialogue 
upon the Ufefulnejs of Medals is, for the moft part, 
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a treatife on Roman Imperial cdns., The Shilling 
of Elizabeth, which is made to relate its adven¬ 
tures in the BptBatcfy obferves that at the Rcfto 
ration it came to be rather looked upon as a 
medal than an ordinary coin.” In the prelent 
chapter we lhall of coiirfe employ the word “ medal ** 
in the fenfe which it has now generally acquired. 

An inquiry into the hiflory of the medal 
need not lead us hr back into antiquity. The 
Greeks had ablblutely no diftinft dais of objeds 
correfponding to our medals, while even their 
coin-types were only in rare cases of a com¬ 
memorative charadter, The coin-types of the 
Romans, indeed, are often diredJy aliufive to 
hiftorical events, and the Romans iHued a l^cial 
ferics of metallic objedte not intended for circuJa- 
uon as currency; but even thefe latter pieces 
(known to modern numilmatife as the “Roman 
medallions *') can hardly be confidered as the adual 
prototypes of the modern medal. Between the 
lateft Roman medallions, which are of the time of 
Honorius, and the firft produdions of the femous 
Italian mcdallifts of the fifteenth century, there 
is a great chafm, and the medals of the new 
Italy are in no lenfe the descendants of the old. 
The firft Italian medals muft, indeed, be reckoned 
as a new artiftic product of their time: the 
proccfies by which they are made are not thole 
of the older coin or medallion engravers, and 
they arc, at firft, entirely unofficial in charadler. 
It is only by degrees that the medal becomes 
more or left official, and is employed to commo- 
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morate important public eventa. The earlier 
fpecimens of Italian workmanfhip were not in¬ 
tended to commemorate events or even to do 
honour to illuftrious men after their deceafe; they 
were defKned rather to lerve the purpofe of the 
painted portr^t or of the modern photc^raph. 
The noble femilies of the time welcomed with a 
natural eagcrneft this new art, which not only 
portrayed th«r features with all the power of 
painting, but which rendered them in a material 
which itfelf was ats perenne, and which was readily 
av^iable for tranfraiffion from /riend to friend. 

Pirll of thefe great creators of the medal, In 
time no lefs than in merit, Hands Vittore IHlano 
of Verona, whofe artiftic aiflivity in this direAion 
belongs to the ten years 1439-1449. Rfeno is 
known alfb as a painter (his medals ofeen bear 
the fignature “Opus Rfani piiftoris’^, and it is, 
no doubt, a circumftance having an important 
influence upon the beginnings of modem medaJlic 
art that he and moft of his fellow-workers were 
not by profeflion engravers of can-dies, but 
followers of the arcs of painting and fculpture. 
The art of coin-engra^ng, which had attained to 
fuch perfedtion in the hands of Greek and even 
of Roman artifls, had during the Middle Ages 
liiffered a terrible eclipfe. ArtiHic portr^ture was 
dead, and even the talk of producing mere like- 
nefe was eflayed no longer: the bold relief of 
Greek coin and Roman medallion was emulated 
no more, and although in the fourteenth century 
an ornate and not unpleaflng flyle had begun to 
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manifeft itftlf on coin-rever/M, it never palled the 
limits of decorative Ikill. 

It was open» of courfe, to Pifano and his 
followers to take the procelTes of die-engraving as 
they found them—to accomplilh what they could 
^thin such limitations—to give likeneis and life 
to the conventional heads of the obverfe, and 
employ their tafte and invention in improving the 
deligns of the reverfe. Trdned, however, in the 
liberal Ichool of painting and fculpture, they hefi- 
fated to pour their new wine into the old bottles. 
Thefe medallifts of the fifteenth century are ^ftin- 
guifiied above all other medallifts by the laige- 
nefs and freedom of their ftyle; they required a 
yielding fubftance to work upon, and a broad 
{pace wherein to carry out their conceptions. 
For producing medals of great lize and in 
high relief, the mechanical procelles of die- 
engraving were at that time quite inadequate; 
and hence it is that all the early medals, and many 
of thofe produced in the fixteenth century, arc 
not ftruck from dies, but caft from moulds. The 
firft Italian medallifts made thdr models from the 
life in wax—working, in faft, as did the fculptor 
of bronze who modelled in clay—and from thefe 
wax-models they prepared, by a careful and ela¬ 
borate procefs, a mould into which the metal was 
finally poured. To Pifano himfelf about thirty 
extant medals have been attributed. They are 
dilHnguiflied (as indeed are all the works of the 
great medallifts of Italy) by their fplendid por¬ 
traiture—portraiture of the higheft kind, which 
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not only reproduces feithfully the features of man 
or woman, but which al{b reveals charaAer, and 
which delights efpedaily to show charaAer only 
in its nobler trdcs. 

The medal lie art of Bfano (and in an equal or 
left degree that of his contemporaries) is further 
diftinguilhed by the excellence of its reverie 
deligns—deligns remarkable for originality, and 
for llrength combined ^th grace, and which are 
never chofen at hazard, but leleAed for their 
peculiar ftneft to adorn the circular field of a 
medal. As charaAcriftic fpecimens of Pifano’s 
work, let us mention the two Amous medals, 
** Venator intrepidus" and “Liberal]tas augufia/' 
each bearing the head of Alfonfo the Mag¬ 
nanimous—“Divus Alphonfus rex triumphaior 
et pacificus”—and having as thdr reverie types 
admirable reprelentations of animals: the one a 
boar-hunt, the other an eagle furrounded by a 
vulture and other inferior birds of prey. In the 
rcprelentation of animals Pilano took efpecial 
delight, and we often find them introduced in the 
reverfes of his medals. As a rule, he does not 
attempt elaborate allegorical fubJcAs ; but his r^* 
verles often fhow fome comparatively limple delign, 
taken from ordinary life: thus a medal of his 
of Sigifmondo Pandolfb di Malatefta, which has, 
as ufual, a portrait of the prince for the obverle, 
Ihows Malatefta alfo ou its reverie, this ume as a 
full-length figure la armour. 

This artift's turn for realifm does not, however, 
preclude the produfUon of feveral works infpired 
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by pare poetic fancy. A conrpicuous instance 
of this may be found in the medal which he made 
for Leonello, Marquefs of Efte, on the occafion of 
his marriage in 1444. Juft as the poet Spenfer, 
when he wrote the Prothalamion of the noble 
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was not long ”—imaged, by a charming yet ftately 
fency, the fubjedts of his verfe as fwans, fb the 
artift Fifano, playing on the name Leoncllo, por¬ 
trayed his bridegroom as a lion. A little Cupid 
or winged genius of marriage ftands holding out 
to the lion an unrolled Icroll, whereon in mufcal 
characters is difplayed the lion’s marriage-fong. * 
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This defign, which to a reader unacquainted with 
the onginai might iecm too fanciftil, is redeemed 
from being a mere concetto by the noble figure of 
the Hon and the graceful grouping. Another of 
Pilano's reverfe defigns, which fliows the lame 
qualities of iHtely grace and ^ncy» is that on 
the medal of Cecilia Gonzaga—“Cicilia virgo 
fiiia Johannis Francifci prlmi marchionis Mantue" 
—a lady who afterwards became a nun. Cecilia 
is reprcfented fitting amidft a rocky landfcape, 
with her hand refting on the head of the unicorn 
who reclines befide her, while above them hangs 
the crelcent moon. But to dwell at length upon 
the reverfcs of Pifano’s medals, or upon his 
raedallic portraits of “ many nobles and perfonages 
renowned in arms or diftinguilhed for learning/' 
we Ihould need an entire chapter. 

Fcfl9*«rs Matteo Pafti, who worked from 1446, was the 
firft diftinguilhed medallift who followed in the 
train of Pilano. He, too, was a native of Verona, 
and probably a pupil of his great fellow-citizen, 
whofe influence on his ftyle is traceable. Sperandio, 
who worked at the end of the fifteenth century, 
is ajfo of the fchool of Vittore. He made 
numerous medals of the Eftes, and of members 
of the Benttvoglio ftmily, of Pope Julius IL, 
and others, To the fame century belong Gio¬ 
vanni Boldu, Guacciolotti, Enzola, and MelioJi, 
as well as Lixignolo, Pollajuolo, and others, who 
have left behind them produftions of gyeat merit. 
After the firft impulfe had been given, the art had, 
indeed, foon fpread to the northern cities of Italy 
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—to Mantua, Padua, Milan, Brefaa, etc.—and, 
fomewhat later, to the cities fouth of the Apen¬ 
nines. 

The Italian medallifts of the fixteenth century 
worthily carry on the work begun by their MesuiLsi* 
forerunners of the fifteenth. Though with them 
fomething of the large treatment of the earlier 
malters is loft, we find, on the other hand, the 
greateft variety in the defigning of reveries, re¬ 
markable Ikiil and delicacy in the execution of 
details, as well as abundant examples of excellent 
portraiture. A difierence of a te^nical kind dif* 
tinguifhes the new medallilh from the old; for 
viith the beginning of the Jixtecnth century there 
came in the art of firiking medals from engraved 
dies, and chough ah the medals of larger module 
continued to be caft till the end of the century, 
the fmaller fpecimens, which then began to mul- 
tiply, were ftruck by the new procefs. We ob- 
ferve, indeed, that moft of the medaUifta of the 
fixteenth century were alfo goldfmiths or gem- 
engravers, and were thus led naturally to the 
engraving of dies. To fay even a few words 
of each of the many remarkable medallifis of this 
century would be impoiCble here, but the very 
names of Pomedcllo and Spinelli, Cellini and 
Francia, Romano and CaradolTb, Valerio Belli, 

Lione Lioni, Paftorino of Siena, and the reft, are 
fiill of charm to every lover of Italian medals. 

Of thele names, we can only feleft but one or 
two, referring the reader for more detailed notices 
to the works of Friedlaender, Armand, Heifs 
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ahd others^ and to the Britifh Mufeum Guide to 
the Italian Medals^ hj Mr. C. F. Kcary. 

Francia, who is confpttcuoua as one of the 
earlieft of this band of medallifts, began life, 
as is well known, as a goldfmUh, and adted for 
fome time as direftor of the mint of Bologna. 
Vafari has a very intcrefting paflage on his work 
as a mcdallift:—“ That in which Franda delighted 
above all elfe, and in which he was indeed excel¬ 
lent, was in cutting dies for medals; in this he 
was highly diftinguifhed, and his works are moft 
admirable, as may be judged from fome on which 
is the head of Pope Julius II.—fo lifelike that 
thefe medals will bear comparifon with thofe of 
Caradofso. He alfo ftruck medals of Signor 
Giovanni Bentivc^iio, which fecm to be alive, 
and of a vaft number of princes who, palling 
through Boic^a, made a certdn delay when he 
took chdr portrdfs in wax: afterwards, having 
fmi/hed the matrices of the dies, he delpatched 
them to thdr delUnation, whereby he obtdned not 
only the immortality of fame, but likewife very 
handfome prcfents.” Medals by Francia of Julius 
and Bentivoglio may ftill be feen in the Britifh 
Mufeum. The medals of another renowned gold- 
fmith, Benvenuto Cellini, are not very numerous. 
He was Mailer of the Mint to Pope Clement VIZ., 
for whom he made two portrait-medals, 

In connection vnth portraiture, the name of 
Paftorino, who died about 1591, is of clpecial 
intereft, as he devoted hirafelf with ardour imoft 
entirely to this branch of art, and attained in it 
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wonderful Tuccefs. The number of his medals is 
conliderable, for (as Vafari lays of him) “ he has 
copied aJI the world, and perfbns of ail kinds, 
great nobles, diftingaiftied artifts, and perfbns of 
unknown or of low degree.” His delicate and 
beautiftiJ ftyle makes him efpedally happy in his 
portr^s of women and children. To the reverfe- 
deligns of the medals of this century we cannot 
refer in detail; but we muft dwell for a moment 
upon the reverfe of a medal in the Britifh Mufeum 
by Annibale Fontana {1540-1587)—a work ofFooiana. 
lingular charm and beauty, though contralling 
ftrongly in its piAure-like character with the 
reverfes of the early medallifts. It reprefents 
Hercules in the Garden of the Hefperides. The 
hero is Handing in calm dignity befide the Tree, 
his right hand outftretched to pluck its golden 
apples: its dragon guard he has already llain, 
and is trampling the carcafe beneath his feet- In 
the diHance are feen the towers and cities of mea 
in the light of the letting fun. 

It muft be added Chat very few medals in the 
Italian lerics commemorate tvsnts: their chief 
ftrength lies in portraiture, and their intereft may 
be reckoned rather artiftic than hiftoricaJ, al¬ 
though, as has been truly lad, “ in this aftonilh- 
leries of portraits the chief aftors in the 
tragedies and come^es of thofe times pafs before 
os, their characters written m their faces.” After 
tUe clofe of the ftxteenth century the medals of 
Italy ceafe to be of high artiftic merit. But we 
ought not to forget to mention that a continuous 
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feries of contemporary Papal portraits, from 
Nicolas V. onwards, is to be found on the medals. 
Probably the moft intcreftiiig piece in this dais, 
from an hiftorical point of view, is the famous 
medal ftruck by Gregory Xlll. to commemorate 
the Mallacre of St. Bartholomew in 157a. Three 
fpecimens of this medal are exhibited in the 
Britilh Muleum; the firft in lUver, by Federigo 
Bonzagna, ihows as its obverfe type the buft of 
the Pope himfelf, and on the reverfe— 
rtUgio is reprefented the Deftroying 

Aj^I holding fword and crofs, while around are 
men and women wounded, or dead, or flying 
before her. The l^end is “Ugonottorum 
Strages,” and the date 1572. A fecond example 
is in bronze, gilt; a third, in bronze and flightly 
varied, is thought to be of more recent date. 

The Italian Renaiflance did not &1 to make 
its influence felt in the medallic art of other 
European countries, and it was from Italy that 
Germany derived the pratftice of calling medals, 
through Peter Filcher, who had ftudied art 
beyond the Alps. But although a foreign im¬ 
portation, the German medal Iboo acquired a 
dillintfl and national character. The minute and 
patient induilry which diflinguilhed German 
workers in other branches of art dilplayed Itfelf 
like wife in thdr medal-work, Their producdons 
are alfo thoroughly German in their tendency to 
avoid idealizing any reprefentation; but if they 
lack the nobility of the Italian mailers, they 
derive true force and artilHc value from tneir 
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naive and vigorous realifm. Among German 
medallifts two names are erpeclally confpicuotis— 
one, Heinrich Reitz, the goldfmtth of Leipzig, 
who worked for the Elefbors of Saxony» and in 
whofe produftions has been traced the influence 
of Lucas Cranach—the other, Friedrich Hagen- 
auer of Augiburg, whole ftyle is of greater flm- 
plicity than that of Reitz. The medals executed 
by the goldfmichs of Nuremburg and Auglburg 
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are extremely numerous; mod of them are un- 
iigned, and it is even diflicalc to ieparate the 
productions of the two great centres, though 
Nuremburg has a diftinCt luperiority, due to the 
influence of Alben Diircr Many of the earlier 
German medals are {truck, for the Germans had 
made conflderable improvements la the appliances 
for drifcmg money; thofe fpecimens wtich are 
can have been delicately chafed after the cafting. 
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The iixteenth ceotiuy is the period during 
which the production of German medals attained 
its highcft degree of excellence. As an original 
art, it may be frid to have perilhed in the 
commotions of the Thirty Yeais^ War,' 

The medaiilc art in France had a longer leafe of 
life than in Germany, and its hiftory is of con- 
iiderable intcreft, In Ipite of a few early native 
efforts, this art may be faid to have come into 
exiftence under the aufpices of Italy. Thus we 
find that the firft medal with a French effigy, that 
of Louis XI., was executed at Aix by an Italian, 
Francefco Laurana. Another early medal, repre- 
fenting Qiarles VIII. and Anne of Brittany, 
call at Lyons in 1494, was the work of a French 
goldfmith, Louis le Fere, who had been inftruCied 
in the medaJlift’s art by Nicolo SpineJli, of 
Florence. Yet it mull be obferved that this 
medal is French rather than Italian in charadber, 
and the medals made by native artills under 
Louis XI 1 ., for inftance thofe of Louis and Anne 
of Brittany (1500), and of Philibert le Beau and 
Margaret of Auftria (1502), are evidence to 
prove that a purely French fehool might have 
maintrined itlelf with very little Italian affiftance, 
Under Fran^ob I., however, very diftindt encourage¬ 
ment is given to Italian artiils; and Benvenuto 
Cellini made for this fovereign a medal with the 
regal effigy, Another Italian artift of merit, 

^ Mendoo iliould be mide of the £ne portriit-modaU of 
the Flemifh Ichool In the lixceenth ccncurx. Sec C. Picqud, 
in Mim.d 8 Cagr. internal, h num^atiquey 1891, pp. 
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Giacomo Primavera, alfb worked for France, and 
has left medals of Catherine de Medicis, the Duke 
of Alen^on, the poet Ronlard, and others. 

The medals of the latter half of the fixteenth 
century, partly ftruck and partly caft, are generally 
unflgned; the feries of large medallions reprefenting 
Henry 11 ., Catherine de Medicis, Charles IX., 
and Henry IIL, has been attributed to German 
Pilon, a medallift who worked for Charles IX. 

With the acceflion of Henry IV. begins the fine 
fiiite of medals by Guillaume Dupre, an artift^p* 
whofe prodmfhons well continued the traditions of 
the large caft medals of Italy. He worked both 
under Henry IV, and Louis XIII-, and, like the 
Italian mafters of the fifteenth century, undertook, 
and accomplilhed with great fuccefs, the cafting of 
his own medals. All the more important per- 
fonages among his contemporaries were eager for 
the privilege of being portrayed by Dupre; and 
in his medallions, as a French writer has remarked, 
though with a Joupfon of ex^geration, he has left 
pofterity ** une galerie iconographii^ue de fon 
temps, done la beaute et Tinterit ^galent ceux des 
oeuvres analogues de la Renai fiance italienne. 
Perfonne n’a donne au portrait numifmatique un 
accent plus vivant et plus vrai; perfonne ny a 
mieuK rendu la phyfionomie d’une epoque.” 
After Dupre fine medals Ifell continued to be 
produced by the two chief French medallifts of the 
feventeenth century—Claude Warm, eneraver toT.e 

- « ' . ... V. ® 1 ▼ W*ifas 

the mint at Lyons, who died m 1054» and Jean 
Warin, the Engraver-General of Coins, whole death 
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took place in 1672. The long feries of medals of 
Louis XIV. is hiftorically interefting, though it 
too feithfuliy rcfle(fts the pompous and conven¬ 
tional art of his time. 

The firft medals of Napoleon, ftinjck between 
1796 and 1802, are of indifferent execution and 
defign. Under the diredhon of Denon they 
gradually improved, and at length attained tofbme 
degree of artiibc merit; the heads of Napoleon by 
Andrieu and Droz, from the buft by Chaudet, are 
incerefting portmts touched with ideal beauty, and 
fome of the reverfes of the Paris mint medals are 
not inelegant compofltions. Perhaps the moft hif¬ 
torically important medals of the Napoleon feries 
are thofe connedted Arith the propofed invafion of 
England. In May, 1804, Napoleon took the title 
of Emperor, and in July of the lame year he left 
Paris to vifit the camp of Boulogne and the “ Army 
of England." About this time there was ftruck 
a medal which is fhll extant and not uncommon. 
Its obverfe fhows the head of Napoleon, and the 
reverfe a male figure fqueezing a leopard between 
his legs while he throttles it with a cord. The 
legend relates to the flotilla of pramtSy or flat- 
bottomed boats and gunboats, which was to 
tranfport the invading army acrofs the Channel 
'‘En I'an XII. 2,000 Barques font conftruites.” 
The invafion bring certain to fucceed, nothing 
further was needed but a commemorative medal. 
There is reafon for bcliering that in this year a 
die was adlually prepared for a medal recording 
the fuccefs of the invafion to be ftruck m London 
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when the army arrived there. No fpecimens £ 5 ^* 
ftruck from this die are now known to be exrant, 
but the Britifh Muieum poflc/Tes an eledrotype 
which is believed to reproduce the reverfr of the 
original die, Its type and infcriptions have refer¬ 
ence to the ^ftorious “Defrente en Angle terre.’* 

A powerful naked figure has in his grafp a human 
being whofe body ends in a filK's tail. It is the 
Hercules Napoleon deftroying the lea-monfter 
England. In the exergue may be read the modeft 
legend, “ Frappee a Londres en 1804." A 
French medal with a fimtlar type was really iflued 
two years later, but the “Defcente” and “Frappee” 
legends have difappeared thereon in favour of the 
confolatory Virgilian quotation: ‘‘Toto divifos 
orbe Britannos,” 

We have yet to fpeak of the medals of Holland 
and of thofe of our own country. Both the Dutch 
and Englilh feries, which in the frventeenth 
century run much into one another, are attractive 
rather because of their hiftorical intereft than by 
reaibn of rheir artiftic merit. By hiftorical intereft 
we do not, however, mean to imply that the medals 
furnilh us with any very large amount of informa¬ 
tion not derivable from the documentary fources, 
but that they have the property of making hif- 
torical events more vivid and more eafiJy realized. 
Though medals can be r^rded only as a flight 
and imperfcCl index to the hiftory of any notable 
epoch, yet fomething, at any rate, they do Ihow of 
its very form and preflure. They are the mirrors 
which the men of the paft delighted to hold up to 
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ever/ momentous event—or to every event which 
feemed to them momentous; end they are mirrors, 
moreover, wluch have the magic power of ftill 
retaining the images which they originally re¬ 
medied. 

The Dutch medals of the fixteenth century, 
though not without occaflonal pidtureiquenefs, 
are certainly not the fineft of their time; they 
have, however, much hiftorical intereft—a feature 
which they Jhare with thofe of the fuccceding 
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century. In point of art the ftventeenth-century 
pneces are poor, and they convey their political 
alluAons by means of elaborate allegory. Many 
of the portraits on Dutch medals are noteworthy, 
efpedally thole of William the Silent, Prince 
Maurice, the De TOtts, Van Tromp, and De 
Ruyter. In the reign of our William the Third, 
the Dutch Icrics fills up gaps in the Englilh; 
indeed, ievcral Dutch medallills worked at different 
periods for Englilh monarchs. 
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The medallic feries of EngJand opens in the ^^ 
reign of Henry VIII., and the pieces at firft are 
commemorative chiefly of perfons, and not of 
events. Of Henry himfelf there exifls a buft 
executed after a portrait of Holbein. Another ot 
Henry's medals proclaims his fupremacy over the 
Church:—“Henricus oftavus fidei defenfor et in 
terra Ecdeflae Angliae ct Hiberniae fob Chrifto 
caput fopremum/' The King's fupremacy was 
conflrmed by Parliament in 1534, though this 
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medal was not made until 1545- . The moft 
interefling portrait medals of this time are thole 
of Anne Boleyn, Thomas Cromwell, and Sar 
Thomas More. More’s medal bears the date 
IJ35—the year of his death^and its reverie 
typifles him as a cyprefs*tree which has fallen 
beneath the flroke of an axe, and derives there¬ 
from a more fragrant odour* **Suavius olet,” 
Thefe early l^dmens, as well as the portrait 
medals of Edward VI., are caft and highly chafed. 
Of Mary and her hulband we have, belides other 
reprelentations, admirable half-length figures on a 
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medal produced at Madrid by the ItaJian artift 
Tre220» while in the fcrvice of Philip. This 
medal is the firft ligned one in the EnglilK feries; 
and the fadt that it is executed by a foreign artift 
is (unfortunately for the ardftic credit of England) 
not to be noted as exceptional^ but as the rule; 
for the hiftory of our EngliJh mcdallifts is, as we 
IhaJl fee, to a great extent the hiftory of the 
medalJifts of other nations. 

EJEaMh. The reign of EEzabeth, erpecialiy, has to ihow 
feme excellent portraits by foreign artifts. Chief 
amongft thefe in beauty and in intereft is the medal 
of Mary Queen of Scots, made and ligned by the 
Italian Primayera, who worked chiefly in the 
Netherlands, and, as was noted before, in France. 
Its date is uncertain, but it was probably produced 
about the fame time as the Morton portrait, which 
was painted in 15 66-6 7, during Mary’s imprifonmenc 
in LochJeven Caftle. Modern cafts of thb medal 
have a reverfe added to them, but the original is 
merely a copper plaque. Stephen of Holland, 
who lived for a ihort time in England, executed, 
chiefly in the year 156a, a number of meritorious 
portrait-medals (cafe and chafed), principally, how¬ 
ever, of private perfeos. Perfonal medals of the 
more celebrated men of the Elizabethan era are 

Arumda Unhappy not very numerous. The lefs important 
public medals of this rdgn may well be pafled 
over in favour of thofe which commemorate the 
defeat of the Armada. Several of thefe pieces, 
fomewhac varied in their detrils, are ftiU in 
exigence, and as they are of oval form, and 
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fumi/hed with ring and chain for fufpenfion, it is 
probable that they were diftributed at the time as 
decorations. It is interelting to note that the 
moft important do not bear the fignature of any 
foreign medaliift, but are, as it would leem, the 
work of native artids. Foremoft of all the Armada 
medals mu(^ ftand the large gold piece with the 
fiill-face buft of Elizabeth, endrcled by the legend, 
“Ditior in toto non alter circulus orbe/' The 
obverfe of this extraordinary medal, with its high 
relief, its briDiant colour, its almoft barbaric pro- 
fufion of drefs and ornament heaped upon the 
crowned and fceptred Queen, feems to fpeak the 
very euphuifm of medallic language, and is wonder¬ 
fully charaAeriftic of its age. The reverfc is con¬ 
ceived in a foberer manner. It reprefents a bay- 
tree ftanding upright and alone upon an iHand; 
its leaf allb is not withered, nor has the lightning 
power to fcathe it; for, fays the l^end, “Non 
ipfa pericula tangunt.” The allolion is, perhaps, 
not merely to the defeat of the Spaniards, but 
alfo to the calm which had followed the political 
complications of the time—“ the Queen of Scots 
was dead; James of Scotland had been conciliated; 
France and the Vatican were baffled.*' Upon 
another medal of this period, England is repre¬ 
fen ted as an ark floating, “l^vas tranquUla per 
undas.” 

Two other medals of Dutch workmanlhip, but 
alfo referring to the great vidlory over Sprin, have 
ftill to be noticed. One of theft, which was 
probably ftruck by the dire^ftion of Prince Maurice, 
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reprefents the Church Handing firm on a rock 
amtd ftormy waves; the other has a qu^tly ex- 
prclTed allofion to the confederation formed aganft 
Elizabeth by the Pope, the King of Spdn, the 
Emperor, and others. Upon one lide are feen the 
Kings of the earth and the Rulers taking counfel 
together, but “Blind”—as the Latin fiiperfcrip- 
tion warns thcm^“ Blind are the minds of men, 
yea, and their hearts are blindthe floor of 
th^ coundl-clumber U covered with fpikes, for 
“Durum eft contra ffimulos calcitrare.” On the 
other fide, the Spanifti fleet is driven on the rocks, 
and around are the words of the Pfalmift, quoted 
from the Vulgate: “Thou, O Lord, art great, and 
doeft wondrous things; Thou art God alone!” 

The medals of James 1 . are principally Dutch, 
and for the moft part commemorative of in¬ 
dividuals. It ftiouJd be noticed that leveral of 
them are ftnick from dies, and not caft, for at this 
period the invention of the fcrew for ftriking 
coins and medals was coming into general ufe. 
Mechanical improvements of tlus kind, though 
very important to the mint-mafter, who naturally 
wilhes to turn out his coinage with all pofiible 
rapidity and ueatnefs, will be found both in 
England and other countries to exercife a bane¬ 
ful influence upon the art of medals. The 
hard and machine-made look of the later ftruck 
medals too often contrafts unfavourably with the 
older fpecimens produced by calling and chafing. 
To this reign belong the engraved, or, as they 
ihould rather be called, the ftamped medals of 
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Simon Paffe, the cl^nels and neatnefs of whole 
ftyle is very pleaiing. Simon, who was the fon of 
Crifpin PalTe, the artift of Utrecht, refided for 
about ten years in England, and executed a large 
number of prints and portraits. medals are 
chiefly of James and the royal f^ily. Amongft 
the few public events commemorated in this reign 
are the peace with Sp^n, concluded in 1604; and 
the alliance of England, France, and the United 
Provinces againft Spain. Curioufly enough, the 
Gunpowder Plot, which made fo deep an im- 
preffion on the popular mind, is alluded to only 
on a Angle medal, and that a Dutch one. This 
medal {hows a {hake gliding amongfl Idles and 
rofes, and has the legend, “ Detetfius qui latuit.” 

The moft noteworthy medals of the early part of 
the reign of Charles I. arc thole by Nicholas Briot, oiarUsL 
who, after bdng chief engraver to the Paris mint, 
came to England and executed a number of dies and 
moulds for medals as well as dies for the Englllh 
coinage. With the outbreak of the Qvd Wars there 
begins in England a period of exceptional medalllc 
intereft. During the lifetime of the King, and 
under the Proteftor and Commonwealth, medals 
continued to be made in extraordinary numbers. 

Some of thefe record the fuccefTes of the contend- 
ing parties, but moll of them are what are called 
“badges''—medals, that is to fay, of oval form, 
furnilhcd with a ring for fufpcniion, fo that they 
could be worn by partilhcs of other fide. When 
wc refledl that thele pieces were once worn by 
the a^ors In that memorable drama, they can 
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hardly fail to awaken a peculiariy pathetic intereft; 
and this intereft is much enhanced by their fre¬ 
quently prefen ting the portraits of the remarkable 
men of the time. Among the portraits appearing 
on badges, or on other medals, are thole of Eftex, 
Fairfax, Waller, Laud, Stratford, and many others. 
A portrait of Hampden exifts on a fmall engraved 
plate, but it is probably of eightcenth^ntury 
work. Of Cromwell and his lamily there are a 
conAderable number of medals, as well as of men 
ccnfpicuous among the opponents of the King, 
fuch as Ireton, Lilburne, Lambert, and Thurloe. 
The battle of Dunbar is commemorated by a 
medal Ihowing on its obverfe a buft of Cromwell in 
armour, and, in the diftance, the battle itfelf, with 
the infcription, “ The Lord of Hofts —[watch-]word 
at Dunbar, Septem. y. 3, 1650.'* The reverie 
difplays the Parliament aflembled in one Houfe 
with the Speaker. To the time of the Common¬ 
wealth allb belong leveral “ Naval Rewards ” 
(16^0-1653), efpedally the line medals (truck by 
the Parliament in commemoration of Blake's 
viftories over the Dutch, and diftributed to various 
officers. A fpecial medal records the laving of 
the Triumphy Blake’s fUg-lhip; “For eminent 
fervice in favir^ y. Triumph, fiered in fight w^. y. 
Duch in July, 1658.” Another medal of this 
time has engraved upon It an Engli/h I^nd which 
has a quaint I^tin ring about it: “Robt. Blake. 
Born 1^98. Lied 1657. He fought at once evith 
Ships and Caftles. He dared the Fury of all the 
Elements^ and left an Example to Fofierity iokich 
is incredible; to he imitated.*' 
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The ccntmuoud and eager demand for medaJlic 
badges and memorials at the epoch of the Civil 
Wars was fortunately well relponded to by three 
arrifts of merit. Two of thefe, the brothers 
Thomas and Abraham Smon, who employed ^wos, 

their talents on the Parliamentary fide, have 
produced fome of the moft praifeworthy works in 
the Englifh feries: their place of birth is un¬ 
certain, but they may, perhaps, be claimed as 
E^IiJhmen- Thomas is efpecially well known, 
from his connexion with the Englilh mint, He 
it was who made the fplendid coins with the 
effigy of the Protestor, and the famous “ Petition 
Crown "for Charles II. The two brothers pro¬ 
duced medals fingly or tc^ther: in the cafr of 
a joint work, it frems that Abraham Simon made 
the model, while Thomas, a more Ikijfiil engraver, 
did the after-chafing. The Simons appear to have 
firft made thw models in wax, and ^en to have 
caft the medals from moulds in fand. Moft of 
the medab of Charles I- and the Commonwealth 
are caft and chafed. Thomas Rawlins, the medal lift 
who worked for the King, and who, after the 
death of Charles, prepared feveral commemorative 
medals for the adherents to the royal caufe, cannot 
be Ipoken of fo frvourably as the Simons. “ His 
work was above the average, but it failed to attain 
the Iharpnefs and high finifrk which chara&erize 
that of his two rivals.'' Thefe three artifts con- 
Unued to work after the Reftoration; but the 
chief medaUift under Charles II, was John Roectier, 
the fon of a native of Antwerp. His medals, 
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which are always ftruck, are fharpJy cut, and Ihow 
good portraits as well as ibme pidurelque reverie 
deligrxs. Another medallift who worked in Roet- 
tier’s ftyie, though with inArior flciJI, was Geoi^ 
Bower, or Bowers. Both Roettier and Bower 
continued to produce medals under James il. and, 
for a time, under William III. 

An abundance of loyal medals heralds and in- 
Cbftriw IL augurates the Reftoration. Charles is the fun 
juft rifing from the fea—the leaflefs branch loon 
to recover greennefs—the Jupiter dcftroying the 
proftrace giants. Many royalift badges, wth the 
elBgies of the King and his father, probably 
belong to this time: one interefting medal was 
doubtlcA beftowed upon fome Jaithfol follower 
of Charles, for it bears the royal head, and is 
infcribed with the words, “Propter ftrenuitatem 
ct fidelitatem rebus in adverHs.” The important 
engagements between the naval powers of England 
and Holland receive due illuAratlon from medals 
gjj* ^Englilh, Dutch, and French, The Fopilh Plot, 
and elpecially one incident^the murder of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey—have left curious medallic 
evidences of themfelves. The medals relating to 
Godfrey all contain fome latire upon the Jefuits. 
On one remarkable fpecimen in pewter, two monks, 
ftyied “ Juftice-killers to his Holinefs,” may be 
feen ftrangUng Godfrey, overlooked by the Pope, 
who is himfelf prompted by the de\dl. This iss 
“Rome's revenge, or S*", Edmvjidberry Godfrey 
mvrthered in the pope’s llaughter-hovs.'’ One 
other medal of this reign—that ftruck by Bower 
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to celebrate the acquittal of Shafcelbury on the 
charge of high treafon—ought not to be here 
omitted. Its obverfe has a portr^t of the Earl, 
and the reverfe is a view of London, with the 
fun appearing from behind a cloud; Che legend 
being “Laetamur; 24 Nov., 1681.” This is the 
piece alluded to with fo much bitternefs in Dryden's 
latire called The 

" Five <isy» be Ikte for every caA and look. 

Pour more than God eo iinifli Adam took; 

But who ran toll what cdcnce aogeU ore, 

Or how long Heaven was raakiog Lucifer.” 

The reign of James II., though brief, has leftjaiwait 
its traces on a confiderable number of medals. 

Many of thefe are Dutch, but they are perhaps 
more fuU of intereft than the offidal Englilh 
medals. The Rebellion of Monmouth is recorded 
on feveral Ipecimens. One, by the Dutch artift 
Jan Smeltiing, bearing on the obverfe the head of 
the Duke {‘'Jacobus infcUx Dux Monumethenfis'"), 
has a reverie of unufual power—the ghalHy de¬ 
capitated head of the iU-feted leader lying upon 
the ground, and fpoutkng blood—“ Hunc lan- 
guinem libo Deo Liberator!. ” The attempt of 
James to reftore Catholicifm by the repeal of the 
Teft A^, and the Trial of the Seven Bilhops, 
recrive fiili illuftration, elpecially the latter event 
One well-known medal gives portraits of Arch- 
bilhop Sancrofc and the Bilhops; another, Ihowing 
feven ftars in the midft of the ftarry heavens, 
likens the leven prelates to the “fweet influences” 
of the Pleiades—“Qais reftringet Pleiadum 
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delicias.” On yet another {pccimcn, alfo bearing 
medallions of the BilKops, a Jefuk and monk 
are fecn vainly endeavouring to undermine the 
Church, a vifible edifice built on a rock, and Tup- 
ported by a hand from Heaven—“ The Gates 
of Hell lhall not prev^e !*' The other medals 
of this reign refer ^efiy to the flight and abdica¬ 
tion of the King, and to the birth of the young 
prince James. Some of the Dutch medals make 
very broad hints as to the legirimacy of the 
youthful heir. On one curious fpecimen Truth 
is feen throwing open the door of a cabinet, 
within which ftands a Jefuit, thrufbng through 
a trap a child with pyx and crown. The name 
of this foppofititious child whom Father Petre or 
fome other papift is thus introducing to the world 
is inlcribed on the cabinet door—“Jacobus Francis 
Edwardus." 

The Flight of James to France conducts us 
naturally to the medals of the Stuart family, of 
whole members there are feveral memorials of 
this kind: many of them, no doubt, were ftnick 
for prefentadon to the faithful adherents who 
vifited the princes in ewle, or were iffued to 
awaken intereft in the Jacobite caufe. One very 
plcafmg medal of this feries reprefents the youth¬ 
ful Charles Edward and his brother Henry; oefore 
Prince Charles is feen a ftar. with the motto 
“ Micat inter omnesAnother medal—cieariy, 
however, not iflued by the Stuarts—ridicules the 
two attempts of the Elder Pretender to recover 
the Englilh throne in 1708 and 1716; a map of 
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Great Britain and Ireland, -with fhips at fca, is 
difplayed, with the datea of the expeditions, and 
the legend “Bis venit, vidit, non vicit, flenlque 
receliit.” A very intereiHng evidence of the ftill JS? 
unfurrendered “right divine” is to be found in 
the toucb-pifces of the Smart ftmily. Previous 
to the reign of'Giarles 11 ,, the Englifh fovereigns 
who touched for the cure of the (crofula or 
“ King's evil,” diftributed to their parients the 
current gold coin, called the an^el. Under 
Charles II., who exerted his healing powers for 
an enormous number of perfons, and under James 
II., a medalet having types fomewhat fimiiar to 
thofe of the aniel was fubfticuted, and hung round 
the neck of each afflidted perfon by a white ribbon. 

The Elder Pretender claimed the power as well 
as his two fons Charles and Henry, and of all 
three, touch-pieces are ftill extant, Henry’s bearing 
the ftyle of Henry IX. The pradtice of touching 
was repudiated by William III., and fmally aban¬ 
doned by Geoige 1 . Between thefe reigns, how¬ 
ever, Anne had been willing to difpenfe the royal 
gilt of healing, and one chUd whom Ihe touched 
(unhappily without refult) was Samuel Johnlbn, 
whofe golden touch-piece, jnerced with a hole for 
fufpenAon, may ftill be feen in the Britilh Mufeum. 
Bolwell records that when, on one occafion, Dr. 
Johnfon was aflced if he could remember Queen 
Anne, he anfwered that he had “ a confufed, but 
fomchow a Iblemn, recolledrion of a lady in 
^amends and a long black hood.” 

The medallic feries of William III. and Anne 
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wuiiiff ia due to the efforts of Dutch artifts, the mo ft 
whom were the Smeltzings, Luder, 
Hautfeh, Boikaxn, and Croker, a German. Thdr 
medals are in many refpefts fimilar to thofe of 
John Roetcier, but in lower relief; the reverfes are 
generally pidtorial and full of minute detail, which 
is not always inefleftivc, though their art on the 
whole is decidedly poor and conventional. The 
medals of William and Anne form the corapleteft 
fuite in the Englifh ferics; any attempt, indeed, 
to give a detailed reference to the events which 
they commemorate would amount to a repetition 
of nearly all the beft-known events in Englifh 
hiftory, from the Battle of the Boyne to the Peace 
of Utrecht. This continuous record is fer lefs 
fatisfadlorily kept on the acceflion of Georg? I. At 
that time there were few medailifts in England, and 
the Dutch no longer worked for us. The medals 
of his fiicceftbr are, however, commemorative of 
feveral important events, efpedalJy of thole con¬ 
nected wi^ the War of the Auftrian SuccelEon, 
the Jacobite Rebellion of *45, and the Conqueft 

GBBjeiiL of Canada. The long reign of George III. is very 
fertile in medals, of which a good typical feleCtion, 
down to the Battle of Waterloo, may be feen in 
the public exhibition galleries of the Britilh 
Mufeum. The greater portion of the medals of 
this period which are there exhibited relate to 
“the ftruggles of England ^th her American 
colonifts, and to the fubfequent wars with France, 
Spain, and Holland by fea and land. Following 
thefe are feveral pieces commemorating fome of 
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the battJcs of the Peninfular War, and bearing 
portraits of the prindpal generals, and a few 
perfbnal medals of ftatefmen and others.” 

Some remarks muft be made on the interefting 
dafs of Englifh Military and Naval medals. 
The Armada medals already mentioned may 
be regarded as the earlieft of the dafs, though 
it is not known that they were ilTued by 
authority. In 1643 Charles 1 . granted medals to 
ibidiers who diftinguiihed themselves in Forlorn 
Hopes, and many of the Royalift and Parlia^ 
mentary “badges” were doubtlefs Intended as 
military rewards. Under the Commonwealth were 
dilUbuted the Dunbar medal, and thole for 
Blake's vitftories over the Dutch, to which we have 
already alluded, After the Reftoration, military 
awards were occalionally iflued, though the firft 
decorative medal, fubfequent to the Common¬ 
wealth, having a ring for ful^nficn, leems to be 
that for the battle of Culloden, 

“Again a long period elapfes during which no 
decorative medals appear; and the -ridories of 
the Nile and Trafalgar would have remained un¬ 
rewarded, but for the munificence and patriotifm 
of two EngliJhmen, Alexander Davifon and 
Matthew Boulton. In 1784 the Eaft India Com¬ 
pany acknowledged the lervices of its troops by 
awarding a medal for the campaign in the Weft 
of India, an example which originated a cuftom; 
and from that time, as long as India remained 
under the control of the Company, medals were 
awarded for ail fubfequent wars, The firft medal 
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ifTued by authority in England in this century, is 
wwetjoo, that given for the Battle of Waterloo. It was 
conferred, by order of the Prince Regent, upon 
every officer and private prclent at that battle; 
but no acknowledgment was made of all the 
brilliant engagements in the Peninfular War till 
1847, when a medal was iBued for military fcrvices 
between the years 1793-1814. At the lame time 
a correfponding medal for naval lervices was 
ordered to be ftruck for all naval engagements 
during the lame period. Since the accelTion of 
her Majefty, medals have been awarded for every 
campaign, as well as others for * meritorious 
fervice,' ‘long lervice,* etc. Befides the medals 
iffiied by the authority of the Crown and thofo 
of the Eaft India Company, there are a number 
of R^;i mental medals. Thefc were llruck at the 
expenfe of the officers of the foments, for dif* 
tribution among thofe who lerved under them; 
but this cuftom ceafed when a public acknowledg¬ 
ment was made of the lervices of the army.”' 

Pram The iinfatislaAory condition of the medallic 
art in England—and, indeed, in other European 
^ countries—during the prefent century has been 

juftly lamented; and its productions mull too 
olien feem to thofe acqurioted with the beft 
efforts of Greek engravers and Italian medalliih 
to be aJmofo beneath contempt, a#td beyond the 
power of criticifm to amend. To entertain a 
very fanguine expeftation as to the future of this 
interefting branch of art would, perhaps, be fome- 
^ H. A. Grueber, Mtu. Gbj 4 « m Sag. MtJ., p. xv. 
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what raih; but there is certainly no real ground 
for denying the poffibillty of rwnftating it in 
fomething of its priftine glory. If England 
cannot at once produce a fchool of medalliib 
worthy to rank with the Italians of the fifteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries, her artiih may at leaft 
begin by Shaking themfelves free from the trammels 
in which they have moved (o long and fo pain¬ 
fully. And, firft, there is certsunly needed a 
reform in the prefent rapid but deadly mechanical 
proce(Tes of producing medals: the old Italian 
calling and modelling In wax<^the old Greek 
method of ftriking with the hammer on “blanks” 
not uniformly flat, muft reaflert th^ luperiority— 
efpecially in the cafe of medalllc portr^ture. To 
create original artifls—to breathe a new fpirit into 
medal deligns^particularly the reverfe deligns—is, 
indeed, a far more difficult talk; yet at leaft it is 
poflible to abandon in part, if not entirely, that 
clalTicifm, or rather pleudo-cJallicifm, which fo long 
has reigned fupreme. To preJa the inhabitants 
of Olympus into the fervice of modern art—to 
employ the fymbolilhi of that Pagan creed out¬ 
worn to commemorate a Methodift Conftrence or 
a Medical Congrefs, is in itlelf a confellion of 
'weaknels; and though a few artifts, fuch as the 
Wyofis, may in a few inllances cl^m to have im- 
parted congruity and gracefulnefs to their claflical 
deligns, yet in the majority of modern medals 
thefe two elTentiai qualities are fuggefled only by 
th^ abfence. Modern fiudents of arc, and even the 
ordinary Englilh public, have begun to difpJay an 
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increafing defirc to know and enjoy the remains of 
clafljc Arc, but it is to the fountdn-head that they 
rightly turn—to Hellas, and not to Rome. It 
uTeicfs, therefore, at this time of day, for a medallift • 
to hope to conjure with mythological puppets of 
Hercules and Mars, and well-nigh impoffible for 
him to awaken by claflic emblem and divinity the 
fympathies of an audience for whom the wings of 
Vidory have long loft all their fwiftnels, and 
the fteeds of Neptune all their animation. Yet it 
muft be obferved that already there are ftgns of 
better things. Among the medals exhibited to 
the public at the Britifti Mufeum will be noticed 
a feries by Profeflbr Legros of large portrmt 
medallions of levcral eminent Englilhmen— 
Carlyle, Tennyfon, Gladftone, and others—which 
have been in the firft inftance modelled in wax, 
and then transferred to metal by calling. This 
new departure in medalllc porcraiture is very 
interefting, and the boldnefs of ftyle in the 
medals in queftion is worthy of praife \ but it 
muft be remarked that the heads are treated 
Iketchily, and feem to have little or no affinity 
to the material' in which they are wrought. The 
Italian artifts, on the contrary, even when work¬ 
ing in their boldeft and largeft ftyle, were never 
Iketchy, but paid attention to finilh, efpecially in 
the det^s of the hair and eyes, and even in fuch 
a minor matter as the lettering of the legend., 
Profeftbr Legros has not at prefent ellayed what 
is, perhaps, the ftill more arduous talk of pro¬ 
ducing original deligns fuitabJe for the reverjes 
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of medals. Iq the reverfe of the Alhantee War 
mcdaJ» de/igned by Mr. Poynter, we muft admire 
the originality which makes itfelf independent 
of the conventional claffic reveries—here, at laft, 
we have real negroes, and real Engliih foldiers 
in their helmets, introduced in a {cene which 
b in itfelf a genuine artiltic exprefllon of the 
event intended to be commemorated by the 
medal. Yet even here it muft be objefted that 
the artift ihows the want of a fanuliar and praftical 
acquaintance with the material in which his ideas 
are exprclfed; and his defign, though it would 
probably expand into an excellent painting, is far 
too confufedJy pifturefque for the limits of a 
ftnall medal, and as a reverfe-defign cannot there¬ 
fore be pronounced fuccefsful. Certain recent 
medals by Roty and other foreign artifts* deferve 
fevourable notice; and HngUfti ftudents have 
produced fome commendable work under the 
aulpices of the Society of Medailifts. 

* See Dr. F. P. Weber, Midali and litdallkiu ef the 
Viiutetnsb Ctntarj, reUlhg U Evglendy bj Fsrtign tdriipj, io 
Nua. Cbroa., 1894; 
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IBB.ASY Khalift, 

’AbMJy Khalits 
of Egypt, 
iS6 

'Abd-EI-Mejtd, 
l ?3 

Aba-£l-M«1ile, (65 

AberyAffith mint, 1 $S 
Abganii, 151 
Account, money of, 96 
Acbelons, 23 
A^oka iofcnptioni, 176 
Addifoo, iHaUgut vpw Mtdals, 

Aiw^t 80 

Adse currency, 3 o 0 
Aei^inn, !!, JS 
Aelfred, iw 
Aella Capitolina. 155 
Aelian, var.Hifi., 12 
Aeneas and Ancbifss, 54 
Aes grave, 43 
Aes rude, 42 
Aes finatum, 43 
AetheTred, ic6,115 
African company, 13$ 

Aghlab. Beni*)-, 169 
AgneU 39 

AgoniAic types, 22, ay, 28 
Agrigentum, 36 
^CaiAbiii. 186 
AJcbar, 166. 1 38 
Akcb^, 173 


'AJarn, Shah, 189 
Alen9on, Duke of, 249 
Alexander the Great, 27 
Alexander’s portrait, 38,29,31 
Alexander's AicceJTor& 143 
Alexander II. of Scotland, 114 
Alexander 111 ., 114 
Atexandcian coinage, 6? 
AJfonibVI., 66 

Alfbsfo the Magnanimous, 340 
Allied. See^'AeUred.* 
Almohades, 170 
Almoravides,8i, 170 
Altar, 53 
Allun, X 73 
'AJy, 165 

Amphora of Dionysos, 19 
Axnpbietyoaic council, 17 
Anatolia, 172 
Anchifes, 54 
Ancus Maruus, 54 
AndaluGa, 167 
Aodhra dVnaAy, 179, tSt 
Andrew, St, ii; 

Andrieu, 250 
Angel, 112 
Aogelols, IJ2,120 
Angio^French currency, Itt 
AnimaU on Pifano’s medals, 340 
Anne, {30 
Anne Boleyo, 233 
Anne of Brittany, 348 
I Ant coins, 196 
I Antigoaus, 153 
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Aat)ocb, ISO Ab libralts, 43 

Asriochus I. and 143 AQa, CentraJ, 145 

AoriKbuB IV., Epjpbanes, 144, Minor, 20 
Ijo Weflen. 150 

Amiocbas VII, 133 . Aiatic diviaities, images of, 40 

Antiocbus Hierax, (50 Ai&begs, 169 

Apbrodile (Ae^na). 1$ Atheos, 13 

Apfarodite ^daiais (TbeffHae), cmob copied In Arabia, 152 
29 Atrebaces. to2 

and Artemis (CamariDa), Auolid Kings of Pergamus, 31 
24 Atumbulua, I $2 

Apollo (Deipbi), i; Augfburg medals, 247 

• Cidymaeae. 1$ August! 

(Pbilip'sgold mosey), 27 Augulws copied in India, 178 
(Tasagr^, 19 Aoguilus’a sew copper coinage, 

Apolia, NomiaD Dakes o4 86, $0 

87 A^ftulus to Cbarlemagnt, 77 

Aquitaine, (li Aarellas, 131 

Arab CMnage, 132,136 ei/tq. Aureus, 50, S9,6i 
Arab to&rcbasts, trade with, 8$ | Ayydbts, 169 
Arabia, 131 ' 

AraMc curreocy la the North. 

84 

Aragon, 86,109 
Ardefbir, 248 
Ardit, 111 
Aretaa, 151 
Areibufa, 2$ 

Argentcus. 60 
Algos, 21 
Ariadne, 22 
Ariaraihes, 32 
Ariilophanes, Birdt^ (6 
ArHloxenus, anift of Metapon* 
turn. 37 

Armada medals, 234 
Armenia, 130 
Arfaces, 144,146 
Arfacidae, 145 
Ariarne^ 150 

Art, ear^ SazoD and Irifh, 204 , . 

on Charles 1,’s coiss, 133 bentivoglio, 24a, 244 ' 

on £ng]jlh eoies, 127, i]$ Berbers, 270, 172 
OB medals, 237 it/eq. Beranice, 29 

on Mohamisadan coma, 156 Beybars, 160 
Artaxenes or Ardeniir. 148 Bezant, Si \ 

Anaxiaa 2$i Billhook correccy, 200 / 

Artavafoes, 152 BUIoo, 11$, 231 < 

Artemis (Ej^efus), si, 40 Biol, E., sod 

(Camarira), 24 Bird 00 ear of con, 23 

ArtifU' names, Gieek, 36 Bllhops, Trial of the Seven, ^ 


Babas, 2S6 t 

Babylonian Inflaence on China, 
291 

Bacchus, 20 
Badlria, 244,176, 177 
Bahiraiiy Kisgs of Kulbarga, 
186 

Bak tribes is China, 191 
Baliol, John, 1:4 
Bauer, 10 

Bartholomew MalTacre, medal, 
246 

Bafe money. S4, 113,136, 132 
Bawbee, or oas piice, 131 
Bean coinage, 332 
Beauibrc family, 122 
Bee (Ephefus), 22 / 

Beeftbn CaAle, 13; 

Belli, S43 
Benevecwn. So 
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BlacV PrfnM, iti 
BlAnci* to 

Blike, AdmiraJ, sjS . 
Blonde&u, 138 
Bow of Artemb, T4 
BoldUi G., 

Boeoust, c8 
Bonnet piocei, 150 
BoDza^a, F., 2^ 

Bordeaux, iti. 

Bodcam, 264 
Bower, 2do 
Bo^oe, battle of the, 264 
Brabant, to8 
Bradlaatea, 84,90 
omaraeois, toe 
Brandenburg Elei^or of, 94 
Bnoi, Nicbdas, 136, 257 
BriAol, 135 
BriiiAi coins, loo 
British Islands, coins of, 99* 

140 

Britons, loo 
Rooian miots, J02 
Snxona, ic2 
Sceat, X03 
Korraans, 107 
Groats, 10$ 

Gold cuRftDcy, 109 
AngJo-Freoch coinage, 111 
ScoiiiQ) coinage, 113 
Ireland, 115 
Hen^ VII., n6 
Shilling, 117 

An on £n?liih cwns, 1x8 
lacreafe of wealth, 119 
Sovereign, 120 
Henry VIIL, 120 
Crown, 120 
WolCey's groat, 12s 
EdwaM VI,, 123 
Mary, 123 
Elisabeth, 124 
EaA India Company, 123 
Debafemeot of coinage, 
157 

Tokens, 128 
Scoilaod, 129 

f ames I., 131 
tenominaiions, 133 
Charles I,, 134 
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BRITISH Islands, Siege pieces, 

Coffimonwealth, 13d 
Simon's portraits, 137 
Guinea, rsS 

James II., Irifh colas, 130 
Anne’s farthing, 140 
Broad, 132 

Bronze money of James II., 139 
Bruce, Robert, 114 
Brutus, $2 

Backler of Boeotia, T9 
Buddha, figure of, 179 

monaluries and temples, 2 22 
Bull, human-headed, 21 
Bull and Horfeman, i$$ 

Bullion exchange, 10 
Buwbeyhta, ibS 
Qyrant, 8( 

By&antme gold ufed Sy Arabs, 
164 

Byzantine ioooography, 86 
imitations, 82 

types on Mohamaiadao 
coins, 169 

Carp w, 51 
Cae£a^ Julius, 30 
Cake Scythians, 144, 176*180 
Calais, ni 
Call^raphy, 137,186 
Can^na, 24, 25 
CaiBp»ia,2l, 45,50 
Camulodunuir, too 
Canada, conquefi, 264 
Canute. ie6 
Cappadocia, 32 
CaradoCTo, 243 
Caraufius, 102 

Cariiile, 13$ < 

Carlovingiao coln^e, 82 
Cal\ coins, 176 
Caftile, 86 

CaRing medals^ new procelh, 239 
CeUinu Benvenuto, 243, 248 
Celt, ihoulder'headed, 201 
Centaurs, 20 
Ceoientionalis, 60 
Cerberus, 21 
Ceylon, (82 
Coaife, III 
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Index. 


Cbamberlaia, B. Hal], 226 
Chdlukyt dyiufty, (S2 
Cbdndn Gupta, 174 
Cbancene, !$a 
Cbarlea I., 1 ) 4 ,257 
Cbmlei lu it?, 259, 

Charlei V!n. of France, iAi 
Charies TX., 249 
Gearies XII. of Sweden, 94 
CHariei Edward Stuart, 262 
CheAer, 135 
Chimaera, ar 

China and Japai^, e«o» pf, 
190*255 
Crika, 190 
Shell currency, 192 
EarlieA metu cumney, 

Minee, 197 
Tebou dynafty, 198 
AdM currency, 200 
Rise wdehia, 202 
Leal walpta, aoj 
Cobieiidi&f Siatei, 

Knife money of Ti*., 

Lea/money, 206 
Gold currency, 907 
State coieaje, ao8 
Tfln dynafly, aoS 
Haa dyoeAy, aop 
Coebierfeitln^, 2 to 
Tbe Sbaof'lio mist, 212 
Wanf Manr, a 15 
Revived kniie i&oney, 214 
Han dynally revived, 215 
DiviAen ef tbe Empire, 
2!6 

State of Wftl, 216 
State of Wu, 2td 
Later Tfln dynafty, 2iy 
The Tve Em pirea, 2 tS 
Southern Empire, arS 
Icnii money, 219 
Nonbem Empire, 219 
Sul dynafty. 220 
Tang dynany, 230 
Limited ifTue, 221 
Dearth of meul, 222 
Cun&fcatioa of BuddbiA 
ireefuroa, 223 


CktKa, Yaen and Ming dynaf* 
tica, 224 

Kandcbu dynaAy, 224 
JAFAK, 22 * 

EarUeA ilTaea, 226 
Imitation of Chioofe 
money, 227 
Lead currency, 228 
Cblnefb coina in Japan, 
228 

Ten*fh 9 cdnage, 229 
Iron coleago, 231 
Bean coinage, 232 
Silver coinage, 232 
Gold coinage, 233 
Cbinguit Khan, 372 
Chlevie II., 79 
Chohdn horlemto, 28$ 

ChoUi of CeyloDi 182 
CbrlAlao Europe, cdinoKO of, 
7A'9B. See ^ Europe." 
ChruUan figurea on Mobamma* 

• dan coini, 169 

ChrifU&n typee on Roman coina, 

I 63 

• OtuilA X^pdr, 20t 

• Citiee perunided on Parthian 
I coini, !47 

, Citiea, view! of, 96 
I Civic cMnajK of Greece, 14 
' Gemnnt Vll., 244 
Cleopatra'! portrait 33 
Cnut, 106 

Colehefter, too, 235 
Commiui, 102 
Comtnonwealth, >36,258 
Company, African, 138 
EaA India, 125, 239,26$ 
Sooth Sea, 140 
ConlUntioe, 61 
Confianrioople, 173 
Confular feriea 48 
Concoraiatea, 89 
Contendiog Statea in China, 203 
Copper comega in England, t2i 
India, 175,176,18$ 

China, 195 
Cork, 2:6, 135 
Copnterftitiog in ChinA, 210 
Cowry currency, 192 
Craoacb, L, 247 
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Crentdes, mM lalnes, xoe 
Crefc«nt oT Aphrodite, 19 
CriaifTus, 24 
Cmker, 264 
Cromwen, O,, *37,258 

T., 253 

Cross, forms 83, 9 Cy 108, 114, 
Crown, 120 

Cabes of gold in China, 19S 
Cullodea oiedal, 26$ 

Cuoipert, 79 
Cunohelinus, los 
Curtius, E., 13 
Cyprtoa, l^yel/eg. 

Cyprus, 142 

Dai-Koko, fod of wealth, 232 
DaToiios, 229, 231 
Dtmascus, 16$. id? 

Damlett^ cODqueA of, 160 
Daoifh kings, 106, toy 
Dante, Par&di/Oy $8, 126 
Dark, 141 

Date on Ensliih colas, 123 
David I. of Scotland, 113 
Davifoa, K, 26$ 

Debafetnant of ootaage in Eng* 
land, ia6 
S4»tlaad, 1x4, X31 
Germany, 84 
Deccan, l8d 
Declaration type, 134 
DecoOls, 43 < 

DehJi, 17^ i8s-i89 
Delphi, 10 
Delphian saoies, 23 
Deaeter (Metapomum), 23 
Deoetriias PoUoccetes, 3t 

III 

Demy, 115 
Denanus, 48,81,96 
Denier, new, 81, iil 
Deamark, 8$ 

DeaomiaatioftS of Eogli/h c^s, 

^man coins, 42 etfeq, 
Denoa, 250 
Deliderius, 79 
Diana, 53 

Die*eogTavers, 36,119 noU 


Dtnlr, 167 

Diocletian’s reforms, 60 
Dlogenea Laertius, vii., 2, ?o 
Dionvfos, 31 
(Tbeoes), 29 
Hebon, 22 
Diofcori, 30 
Dirhem, 167 
Divtae hoBours, 29 
Dollar, 98 . 

Dolphin of Apollo, 18 
of Sytacufo, 2$ 
of Tarentum, 22 
Doable hard!, in 
Double fovereigns, 120 
Dove of Aphrodit^ (4 
Drachmas, Attic, (6 
Dragon, 211 
Drogbeoa, 1:6 
Dros, 250 

Dryden, Tkt AfeHai, adl 
Dublin, 116, 135 
Ducats, 87, 97,130 
Dunbar, battle, 25$ 

Dupondius, 43. 30 
Duprd, 9,92, 249 
DUrer, A., 93, 247 
Duibara, 122 

Dutch loedals, 231, 256, 2$8, 
259, 261 

EADWAW T0S CONfEdSOR, 
X07 

E^le, two-headed, 169 
00 thunderbolt, 50 
of Zeus, 14 

E^fes devouring hare, 2d 
Ear of com of Deneier, 23 
Earth god, 21^ 22 
EafL, early eoias of, 141 
EckhePs DoSrifUi Numarum 
Vgttrum, 1 

Economic fallacies, 126 
Ecu, 07, 130 
Ed^l^ 151 
Ediaburgh, 13$ 

Edward i., IM 
Edward 111 ., 108,109 
Edward, the Black Prince of 
Wales, nt 
Edward IV., 112 
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Edward VI., irt, 123.253. See 

Egberht of WdTex, 106 
EleuVi lU 

37 I 

EUaSeth, t 34 > 2 S 4 I 

Eln-luf money, 309 
•EJoi, St, 79 

Einperort, Kooin, portr^CS, 5 1 
Ee^land, pertxmio, M, 95. | 

*'Driti(h Is^d»." I 

EpiUnd, imy o(, 8p ' 

Bninvert, EnglJtS, J19 no/t 
Creek, 36 
Eneel^ 342 
EperainoMU, 39 
EpWoi, 3^ 39 

Erafmua, 

E(Tet, 3 $8 

Efla, Uoaello, Mer^ueli of| 
34: 

EA 4 «, 343 
EflcriinKi, 109 
Ethelrd See “Aetbelred." 
Etnine, 3 i 

EuRork, Ckristiak, coinage 

I^ln^ani the fubje^ 7$ 
Special iotreft of each, 70 

I. Aoguftbi lo Chuleougne, 

Leiribardt, 74 

II. True Idediaevnl period, 
80 

New Denariua, 8( 

Ennce, 83 

Certnasy and Italy, 83 
BraAeun ,84 
Spain, 8$ 

IconOfTipby, 86 

III. Eatutnto^Id ,67 
Fiorino d’oro, «e 
Fourteenth century, 90 

IV. RenjifTafice, io 
Fertraita. 91 

V. Modem coirten, 93 
Soverdfoa* ponruta, 94 
Medillie ehartfUr, 95 
View* of cities, 96 
Weights 4i)d denomi&a* 

lieos, 96 


Evaenetus, a coin engraver, 36 
Ertter, 135 

Eybek the MamKUe, (61 

FAJfLFAX, 3 C 8 
Fairs at Delphi. 17 
Fallacies, economic, under 
Tudors, 136 
Panbing, (08 

Fartbinga, Queen Anoe, 144 
FAiimylChdifs, 170 
Federal currency of Boeotia, tS 
Finenefs of Mohatnmadan coins, 
16; 

^onne d’oro, 88 
Fifirher, P, 346 
FI ve^lnea piece. 138 
Plandeft, Joe, 348 
Fl4un*de*4is on Seottlfh coins, 
1 J 4 

Floreaea 88, 93 
Florin, 88,0? 

I lb England, no 
I Fontana. £45 
Forgers, Chmefo, 3 10 
Fonnulas, rellsloua, 8 
France, Engliin coinage in, ri t 
Mediaeval coinage, 83 
pomiti, 93 
Francia, 343. iU 
Francois L, 248 
Franconian emperors, 83 
Francs, 1 ta 
Franki, 78 
Frederick II., 87 
Frederick the Great, 9$ 
Frederick of Bohemia, 94 
French cnilado to Egypt, 160 

GA 3488 , sacred, on coliu, 41 
Metapoatine, 33 
Olympian, 33 
Fytbia^ 17 
Tartniino, 33 
Caodhara, 17^ 177. 
iGauUfh coins, 100 
Gelas, 34 

CetDS, 297 

engravers 0^ 4 

Genealogy on Muflizn cedas, 159 
George I., 139,263 
George II., (39 
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C«org« in.| 139 
Georgo coble, isi 
Germaa portraits, 93, 246 

reprefeaurlons of Ssints, 87 
Gemany, mediaeval coinage, 8j 
Cibboa’s ufe of tbe word 
** medal,* « 3 d 

Godfrey, Sir Edmund Berry, 
360 

Gods oc coiDSfe, Greek, 14 
Gold coins of rctos, 4$ 

Cold cubes and currency in 
Cbioa, 198,207 

C^d ourrcBcy In England, 109 
Cold mines of Crenides, 200 
Gold and elver mines of Pan* 
gaeum, 30 

Goasags, Cecilia, medak 242 
Gorgob's head cb tlrufcab 
coiio, 21 

CfiZtL Coins, 3,10>4I 
Bullion money, 10 
Invention of coinage, 10 
Methods of coinage, 11 
Scientific value, 22 
Types, 22 

Religious efpedb, I 3 
Temple cmnage. 23 
State eoioage, 14 
Aegina, ic 
Delphi, 10 
Boeotia, id 
Epbefus, iO 
Etruria, 31 
Campania, si 
Magna Graecla, 22 
AgonifUc types, 22 
Metaponiuu, 23 
Sicily river gods, 23 
Water nymphs, 25 
Baglea ^vouriag hate, 26 
Philip and Alexander, 37 
PprtnCure, 2$ 

Alexander^ fuccHTors, s 3 
Portraits, Alexander, etc., 30 
Realifoi, 31 
Mithradates, 32 
Qeopatra, 33 

Styles of art and fcqacoce, 
Die engraver^ 3d 
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Gk48R Coins, MagiArate^* 
names, 38 

Greek cities of Ada, 40 
Imperial coinage, 39 
Kings of India, I76*278 
types on Indtao coins, 177 
types in PerHa. 142 
Xrn.,246 
Grimn, 21,50 
Groats, 8^ xo8 
Gros, III 

GfOlii, or gres, 89,91 
Grollus, 97 

Grueber, H. A, CuiiU to Eng^ 
U/k Aftfidlt, 266 
Guacciolotti, 242 
Guadalela, battle, 78,8$ 

Guiesne^ III 

Guiennois, lit 
Gninea, 138 
Gujarat, i 36 
Gun*ineul, 139 
Gunpowder Plot medal, 257 
Gupta empire. 179,180 
Guftavus Adolphus, 94 

Hades on Etnifcan coins, 2( 
Hadleye, Robert de, 108 
Hadrian, 63 
Hageriauer, P., a47 
HairiauU, 10$ 

Half-crowns, 120' 

Half«<leray, 115 
Half-groat. 112 
Halfguinea, 138 
Half-moon money. 200 
Half^lack, 11$ 
Half*quaner*fovereign, 124 
Halfpence and farthings, 108 
HaOTfliekd. 155 
Halfdbvereigns, tso 
Hamddnts, 168 
Hampden, 2$8 

Han dynafty, 195,196,209, 2 IS 
Hardi, i(i 

Hare devoured by eagles, 36 
Harp of Irelaod, 136 
Herring^. Lord. 139 
Hariha Vardhana, 180 
Hat, Cardinal’s, 122 

Haudeh) 264 
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Hempu cloth, 192 
Henry II., J07 

Irilh coiooge, 116 
Heory Vll^ X17 
Henry VIit, txS, iso, 253 
Henry [IX.] Sioirt, 263 
Henry IL,‘ III., md IV. of 
Pronco, 249 
Hemdius, 164, 

KemUes, 34s 
of Croton, 3 
cn Philip's coins, oS * 
sc Thebes, 19 
fltield of, 19 

HersUic devices on Soglilh 
CMOS, 121 

KerodisD family, 154 
Herodotos, l( 

Hefperides, 245 
Hia dynady, 192 

a antes, 132 

i types, 17% 185 
Hipparis, 34 
HiDpodratus, 178 
Hihoncal value of Mubaisma* 
dan coins, 2$8,161 
Rooso mooey, 5, 6 
Greek coins, 12 
Hobenftaofeo dynaAy, 87 
Holbein, 253 

Holtsod, aMils, 251,254, 258 

Holy Carpet, 159 

Honorius, 103 

Hnlagu, 187 

Hun^ 144,180 

Huvioik^ 179 

Hypfes, 24 

ICONOesAPKY, 64, 86 
Ides o( March, CA 
IdrWs, 169 
Ikbihr^ 169 
llkh&ns of Perda, 171 
Initations, t$2, 337 
Imperial coinage of Route, 59 
Incufe fquare, Jl 
India, 144 

iHciAN Coins, 175,189 

Greek, Kings, 17^178 
Scythic Kings, 178 
Kodiaas, 178,179 


IrolAK COiM- 
Hstive Kings, 179 
Guptas, 179,180 
White Huas, tdo 
Scutbem India, l8l 
Ceylon, 182 

Kobammadan cMoage, 182 
Copper curren^, 184 
Mudim dynadies, i$$ 
Patins of Dehli, i 36 
MobaQinad Tagblak, 187 
MogaU of Debji. 188 
India Company, Ead, 125, 139, 
265 

InvenaoD of coinage, 10,241 
Ireland, J15,127,139 
Iretoo, 258 
Irott bars, 15 

Iron currency In Japan, 231 
Italian cities, autonomous, 84 
medals, 337 if/tq. 
mediaeval coinage, 83 

JAOATAY family, 171 
sines I. of Scotland, 2 rs 
ames II. „ iiS 

amas in. „ 115 

ames IV. ^ 15 ^ 

amesV. „ 130 

ames VI. and I., 13CS 2$6 
ames II. of England, 139, 361 
ames [lll^ the Pretender, 262 
anas, 44-41$ 

apas, 235>235. See China.” 
auHF^r, 186 
ehSingtr, 189 
evilh coios, 153 
oachimdha], ^ 
ohs BaptiA, Sl, S8, 316 
oho. Kiog,n., i, 113 
Irifh coinage, 116 
Jobe, St, 86 
Johefon, Samuel, 263 
Judaea, 62,153, J34 
Julius, 242,344 

Ikasul, 175, 176,18s 
Kadamba dyeady, lit 
Kalidafis t^i 

B " * Rajas, 182 
ka, 179 
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Kafhmtr, 

C. F., Gnirii to /toHofi 
Mtdals, 244 
Kbalifs, I64 t63, lS6 
KbonCan, 168 
KbutnIayKh&n, iS£ 

Kbuibeh And Sikk«b, 169 
Kipeb&k, 171 
Kih'OUMi. 234 ' 

Knives, 192 

Knife money of TTi, 204 
Knife money revived, 2x4 
Kcim, tyi 

Kafie eban^^, 157 
Kulbarga, 186 
Kaxd$> 

Karor, battle, 180 
Ko(ban$, 177-170 
Kwao-txe, naancial rcfocm, 197 

I- s D., 97 

Lamb, Pafcbal, 89, xii 
Latten tokena. 128 
Laud, ArtbbiAiop, 238 
LaaratUi F«, 24$ 

Laure4 133 

Lead curreney> 179, 228 
Lead tokens, 128 
Leaf money, 2C6, 209 
Leaf weigbca, 203 
Leather tokoia, 128 
Le^roe, 268 
Leiprig medals, 247 
LenormanT, F,, 2 
Leopard, Jio, iii 
Leovi^ild, 78 
Lex Julia Paplrla, 44 
Lexignolo, 2^ 

Liaog dynaAy, 218 
Liberty, cap of, 53 
Ubra,97 
Lima, 140 
Limenck, iid 

LioB, 1x5 

Lion ereft borce by Beybart, xdo 

Lion noble, 132 

Lioai, 243 

Local xsiois, 56,66 

Locaft,2t 

Lombards, c«09 of, 79 
Loadinnim, xo2 


London, 102. X35, 231 
Londres, frapple b,* 251 
Loois !X, Sa, deniers, 00 
Crulade of, 160 
Louis XI., 248 
Louis XII., 248 
Louis XIH., 249 
Louis XIV., 94,2;o 
Louis le Fire, 248 
Low Countries, 108,25s 
1/ider, 264 

Ludwig of Bavaria, 93 
Lvtber medals, 93 
Lycian league, 142 " 

Lydia, to 

Lyons medals, 248, 249 
of Apollo. 14 
Lyfimacbos, ae, 31 
Lyfippus fUtue of Alexander, 

Maccabees, rss 

Macedoa, Britiih Imitations of, 
too 

Magi(\rates' names, 38 
Magdalen Tower, X36 
Magna Oraecia, 22 
Magnus Mamxnus, U(\ Imperial 
coins in Briialo, los 
Mahmal, 159 
MabmOd of Chamt, 185 
MabniQd 11,, X73 
i Maidens, 16 
Malaieft^ 24O 
Malayan Peninfula, 2ox 
Malcbus, 151 
Malwa, 179, t86 
Mamereea. §4 
MamlUe Qoeeo, 158 
Mamltiks of Egypt, 172, i6e 
Mandchu dynaHy, 224 
Maoghlr, 173 
Mannus, 25X 
ManfOrah, battle of, 160 
Mantua, Marqoefs of, 242 
Maravedis, 81, 170 
Marcia gens, 54 
Margaret of Aullria, 248 
Mana Therefa, 9; 

Mark, 97 
Mark, St, 86 
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Mftrka, mocieycn'j $4 
Mars, $9 

?^ry, Queeo, J23 
Mary Qoean of Scots, 130, 254 
*ith, TOO 
Marban, 176,179 
Mtnbew, St, S6 
Maundy inea«y, 139 
Maurice, Prince, 253, 25$ 
Medwiie, 356 
236 

Medallic art, $, 70, 91, 95, 236 
MedaUioas, 6S, 337 ‘ 

MsDAU, 23S-269 

The word Medal, 236 
Itaiian raedals, 237 
Pil^o, S38 

New process of caAio^, 239 
Follo«»ers of Ptfaoo, 242 
Skxtecntb century toedal* 

Ftaaeia, 244 
Benvenuto CeUlol, 244 
Pafiorino, 244 
Fonta&a, 245 
Portraits, 24 $ 

^rtbolom«w, 246 
German medali, 34S 
French isedals, 248, 
Fiamii>» medals, 248, rt^ft 
Dupj^ 249 
The Wahas, 249 
Napoleonic medals, 250 
Fnppde i Loodres, 2$i 
Dutch medala, 2$i 
En^Ulh medals, 253 
Armada medals, 254 
James I. 2$6 
Charles In 2 $7 
Commonwealth, 25S 
Blake medals, 2 $8 
The Simona, 259 
Rawlins, 2$$ 

Charles II., 2do 
Popifli Plot, 260 
James II., 261 
IVetender medals, 262 
William and Mery, and 
Anne, 264 

Military and Naval medals, 
26i 


Medals— 

Indian medals, 2 Sd 
Waterloo, 266 
Prefent condition of medal* 
lie an, 266 
aaJSeal de/igns, 267 
The WyoEs, 26 ? 

ProfeiTor Le^os, 268 
Sbdety of Med all As, 269 
Mr. Poynter, 469 
Uediaeval caihage, 6 , 74*98 
Medicis, Catherine de, 249 
Medula, 2 I 
Mdtdfeh, 173 
M&ioli, 242 

Meliflae (EphefusX 3 i 

, Merv, 165 

Mefopotamia, 144 , 14 $, 169 
I MeAana, pbaros, 53 
I Metaponruffi, 23 
I Methods of coining, 11 
Me»ar,l86 
Michael, St, 79 , II2 
Middle Ages, ccios of, 74*98 
Mikado's cr^ 234 
Milan, 79 

portraits, 92 
I MiliannAs, d( 

' Military medals, 2 S 5 

Mill, 94 

MQlares, 170 
Minerva, 44 * 

Mines in China, 197 
Ming dyeaAy^ 224 
Uifits of Chanes I., 134 
provisdal Rome, 5S, 66 
Hints, Scoltiih, 114 
Uhbradates, 32 , I 4 S« 150 
Modem coins, 7,95 
Monls of Dehii, 188 
Muammad ibn Tagblak, 187 
Mobammad II., 173 
MOBAMUADAir COINS, I5<^t74 

Arc on MulUm coins, is 6 
Calllg^hy, ($6 
H (Apical AOdciations, 158 
A Mamlbk Queen, 158 
Geeealopcal data, 159 
Crufade of St Loula, 160 
Valse of aumifmatic evi* 
dence, 163 
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MOkamkamn Coins— 

Ort^ of tbe coioiEC, 164 
Keligious infchpiioas, j66 
Weight and fioeoefSi 167 
The Xbalifate, 167 
Dysaftic coiaage, 

ChriDian figures, 169 
Mongols, 170 
Mindbki, 173 
Berbers, 172 
Orroman Turks, 173 
Mohammadai) coins of 1 ud is, 1S2 
MobammsdAB dyoalUes ot In¬ 
dia, 185 

Momrofen, Th., 2, 44 
Moaeyers, 54 
MODg^ 170 

MoQiBoutb, rebeflioa of, 361 
Monopoly of copper tokens, 129 
Moorilh currency, 81, 167 
ftq. 

More, Tliotnas, 253 
Morocco, 172 

Morten's pmrait of Maiy, 354 
Mofes of kboren, ico 

Molll, 169 
Mouton, lit 
Murfibiiio, El-, 81,170 
Murfbidil:^, 189 
Muft, 148 
Mufla'Cm, £ 1 % IS 9 
Muvsbbidtn, kl-, 170 
Mythological t^es, 13 
Mythology on Greek coins, 5 
Indian, 179 
Perfian, 141, J42 

Nabathba. rji 
Kaples, 32,91 
Napoleon i., 96, aco 
Naval rewards, 258 
medals, 265 
Neptune, 53 

Neuanlos. artift of Cydonia, 37 

Newark, 135 

Nien-bao, 217 

Nike on Par^ian coins, 147 

NUe medal, 3S5 

Noble, (to 

Kortnahdy, 111 

Normans, 107 


Noimans of Apulia, 86 tt Jeq. 
Norfe Kings in Ireland, 106,1 r; 
Noke Arabic coins, 84 
.North Africa, 169, 170 
Norway, 106 

Numerals on Englifb coins, 1:8 
n^e 

Nuremberg, 96,247 
K ympbs, 20, 25 

^ODBNATffUS, 151 
Of^ King of Mercia, 82, 105 
Olive brunch of Athena, r6 
Olympian games, 33 
Omavyad Khalifs, 167 
Ompoucs, 18 

Oriental Coins, Early, ]41* 

155 

Perfia, 14! 

Phoenicia, 143 
SueeelTors of Alexander, 143 
Satraps, 244 
Central Afta, 14$ 

Parthians, 14s 
SafTsQians, 148 
Armenia, 150 
Nabathea, 151 
Palmyra, i$i 
Arabia, i$i 
Judaea, J35 

Orieual Invention of com^e, 
It. J 4 t 
Ormaad, 149 
Ortygia, 26 
Ofcan coins, 57 
Ofroene, 251 
OfUngctb^ 78 
Ottocnaa Turks, 172 
Owl of Athene, 16 
Oxford, 135 
Oxford Crown, 136 

Paslocil money, sco 
Pallas, 28, 44. t 47 
Palm-me (Epbefus), 21 
Palmyra, 151 
Pangaeum mines. 20 
P^tb, 17^ 178, 185 
Pantheon, Indian, 179 
Parian Cbro&icle, to 
Purtabgarb, 182 
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Parthians, 14; 

PaiTe, Sin)oo> 257 
Pafti, Matter, 242 
Paftorino, 24^ 244 
PatAas of Debiif 18$ 

Pavit, 79 
Pavilion, lit 
Peails, 197 
Peconia, 10 
Pebhi, T65 

Peloponntfd), 15 

Peninfulax medal, 2^ 

Penoy, 0lver. Sz, 105 
c^ied tWoad» >dS 
degradaHon of, IG9 
, of Henry IIL, 109 
tilh, 131 
etynolo^, 8! wU 
Pepin tbe Short, Sa 
Pire, Louie le, 248 
Pkfeptoae, 22,5$ 

Periia, asdent, 141 
5 bah» of, 7, tyx 
Peter, St., 85 

tbe Great, 94 » 95 
PerilioQ Crown, 138, 259 
Petra, l$! 

Fetrarcb .5 
Pbfferipfen&uige, 84 
Ffennio^, 81 
Pbddiaa' Zeus, 40 
Pbeidon, King of Argos, 10 
PbUetaeros, 31 
Philibert le Beau, 248 
Philip of Uaeedon, 27 
Philip the Fair, 126 
Philip and Mary, 123, 
Fboeoidn, {43 
Phraates IV., 148 
Pbraataces, 148 
^loi), G., 249 
Pifaso V., 6,238 
Pifo, SI 
Pladt, 21$ 

Plunbei Aegliae, 12S 
Pdiou, HI 
Pollajualo, 242 
Pocneddlo, 243 
Pompeiu^ Sextus, 53 
Pontefrad^ 13$ 

Popes, portnJu of, 92,242,244 


PdheuUis, 125 
Portraits, 4, 7 , $4 
Gre^ 12.28 
Rooian, 72 
Itaiian, 91, 238 4//tq. 
Engliih, C17, 2 'S 3 ">?. - 
Flereim, 248, noU 
Scotafh, 130 
Germaji, 246 
French, 248 

Dutch, 252,254,256.257,259 

Po&idoo (HaJtartus), 19 

(TarentumX 23 

Poftumia gens, 53 
Pound, 97,232 
Poynter, E. J, 269 
Prague, 89 

Praxiteles' Aphrodite (Cnidus), 

40 

Prelatieal frauds, 126 
Pretender medals, 262 
Prieltiy colleges, 13 
Pritfts, names on coins, 39 
Pribavera, G., 249, 254 
Prinfep, 183 

Procurators of Judaea, 154 
Pro^cial mints, 66 
PniQas, King of Bithynia, 31 
Ptolemies, 152 
Ptolemy Philadelpbui, 30 
Soter, 29 

Punch-marked coins, 8, 175. 
181 

Pythian FelUvals, 17 
^hon, 25 

OuACKAVS, 4 ^* 50 
Quarter*lbvereigo, 124 
QoineulTia, 43 
^narius, 3,48 

Rajas of Kandy, 182 
Ram's bead ot ApeUo, :8 
Raw^T., 136,259 
RealiTiD on Gredc coins, 31 
on Italian medals, 240 
RefeintatioD medais, 95 
Regimental medals, 2M 
Rei^ H.. 247 

Reli^ouB types, 12 
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RenaifTaQce, 91 

ip EogUnd. I17 
lUlWaiion 260 

oa export of coioa, 
126 

Reuter» de» 252 
RevolH, Jevilh, 

Ri^er, 11$ 

Rin^ weights, 202 
Riftgeiberg ,}., 247 
River gwu, 23 
Robert 11 .. 115 
Robert Ill, 11$ 

Roettier, 259 
Roma, bead $0 
Rowan Coim, 42^3 

Aes rude, fi^atum, and 
grave, 42, 43 
Early gold and 6lv«r, 4$ 
Campaniao eoina, 4s 
Redu^Uoa of the aalibralis, 
46 

EirA Roman film coins, 4d 
Vi^lonatus, 49 
Uo^l aa, 40 

Gold coina a^er, B.c. 269,50 

Type*, $3 

Moneyers’ marke, $4 
Mint officers, §$ 

Local i^oes, $0 
Ofcan coins^ $7 
ImpenaJ coinage, $9 
Argeoteus, do 
Diodeuan's refonna, do 
Solidus, 61 
Imperial types, 6( 

Cbriftian tvpei, $3 
Icoaognp^ic types, 64 
Local minis, 66 
Alexandrian coiaage, 6? 
Medallions and ti^is, 68 ' 
MedalUc art, 70 

Roman currency ufed by bar* 
baiuins, 77 

Roman o^ies on Jewifii coins, 
IS 4 

Koinao influence in India, 17$ 
Roman mints, 66, los 
Romano, 243 
Ronflud, 249 
Role noble, 112 


Rofe ryaJ, 152 
Tudor, lao 
onflxpenee, 124 
Runes, 103 
RiilTia, 93,95. 173 
Ryal, 12^ 232 

SabaziCS, 20 
Sabines, rape of, 54 
Sacae, or 144, 176 
Saddle-money, 206 
SifTarts, 168 
Saints. 64, Sd 
Saladim 269 
Sflilb, 159 ) 1^ 

Salutes, 112 

168 

Sancho Ramirez, 86 
Saphadic, ido 
SafTanians, 148, 180 

(liver ufed by Arabs, 
164 

SatTMs, Greek, 144 
IndiaD, 179,280 
Saturn, head of, 52 
Satyrs, 20 
Saulcy, de. 2 
Sauvaire, H., 158 
Saxons, loz 

Emperors, 83 
Scandinavian coinage, 8$ 
Scarborough, 13$ 

Sceai, 103 
Scep^ piece, 232 
Schilling,^ 

Schools 01 coin artiils, 4 
S^ut2-thaler, 95 
Scotland, tod, It 3 , T291 
Sculpture compared with coins, 
Greek, 3 
Scvlla, S3 

Scythic Kings, {44,176*180 
Stilachtheia, 16 
Seiftio, 166 
Segefte, 34 
Solene, 178 
Selucid era, 147 
Seleucidae, 243, 176 
Seleucua J., 143 
Selinus, 24 
Seljuks, 169 
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Semis, 43, 50 
Semreog Sen, 

Seoaence, cbronoio^cel, cf 
Creek <wi%, 33 
Se^ia (Zecckino), 89,97,’ 173 
Servius TulUos, 42 
SeAertias, 48, $0 
Setien$, 43 
SexiaAtel as, 47 
SbaA^bun, 261 
Sbabs of Perllaf 171. 
Shakefpeare, J^fitry Vir/., 7 » 
^enhant Vtaiu^ J15 
Mtrry H'iv*s,tt 3 
Shang dyoaAy, 197 
Sheng'lm mia^ 212 
Shevr-ed'diirr, 158 . 

Sbuel, Perfiaa, 141 
Jewiih. 153 ‘ 

SbeU currency, 193 ftfiq. 
Sbed^ of Morocco, 172 
Shield, EoHUh, m etfe^. 
Shield of soeeda or HeraUes, 
1$ 

ShilU&i, 96, ti 7 
Shrewsbury, 13$ 

%fm King, 199 
Sicily, 23 
Siege pieces, 135 
SiCges-tbaler, 93 
S^i or shek^, 141 
Sieoctures of artiils, 36,37 
Silkeb rape^ 189 
Siliaua, 6t 
Sil^ 192 
Silver among me Germans, 
t 04 

Silver prevailing m Europe, 
8 c 

Simon, Abraham, 136, 259 
Siisoo bar Cochab, 134 
Slmoa the Maccabee, 253 
Simon, Thomas, rjd, 259 
Siipence, 123 

Sblling, 96 

Shiys, c^e of, no 
Smduiog, 261, 3^ 

Solidus, 01,96 
Solon, )$ 

Sophocles, Tracii, 12 
Sooth Sea Company, 140 


Sovereign, I30 
Sovereigns, portralta of, 94 
Spade >veights, 202 
Spain me&aeval coinage, *8$, 
id? 

Armada, 233 
Spedtator's Shilliog, 237 
Spenfer. Proihalamium, 241 
Sperandio, 242 
Sphinxes, 21 
Spinelli, R, 248 
Spur ryal, 132 
Stag of Artemis, 14 

Artemis (Epbefus), 21 ’ 

State coinage ot China, 208 
of Greece, 14 

Statues, copies of, on coins, 3, 
4O1 71 

Stephen of Holland, 234 

Sterlings, 109,113 

Stone ag^ relic of, 201 

Strabo, viii., 6 

Strafiord, 2s9 

Stuarts, coinage, 134 

Styles of art on Greek coins, 33 

Stjdes, fequence of, 33 

Succeffors of Alaander, aS 

Sulla, to 

Sung dynafty, siS 
SsradatrL 279, (So 
Swan of Camaiioa, 23 
Sword dollar, 132 
Syraeufan artiAs, 36,57 
Syracufe, 25 

Syro^Greek kingdom, 143 

Tacitus, C « rm ^ 5 
'Taikun, 234 
Tai-ping rebeUioD, 224 
Tamerlane, 271,1I5 
Tanagra, 19 
Tankah, 

Taras, 22 
Tarentom, 22 
Tarpeij,54 
Tartars, ziZet/eq. 

TaxlU, i 7 d ‘ I 

Tch'en dynafty, 2(9 
Tchou dyoaAy, 19S 
Tdephos, 178 
Temple cmage, 23 
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Temples and menaneri&s^Budd- 
bift,222 

Temple*, pl^Tes, and Aatues, 
reprefeated ca ceias, 3, $, 40, 
71 

Ten-Atillii^ pieces. 138 
Tea-Q)0 fviod in japaai 229 
Terma, 4 

Ted AA medal, adt 
Tbaler, 9& 

Tbeodeben, 78 
TbeodoPjs of Cydonia, 37 
Third-iyal. 131 

Tbjrty*Aullin^ pieces, 133 
Tbiftle deliar, 132 
mark, 132 
Boble, 13a 

Thooiaa, E., 183,184, 187 
Tbrace. 19 

Tbree'hairpeeny pieces, 124 
Tbieepenny piece, J24 
Thunderbolt, Tymbot of Zeua, 24 
Tiara, Anaerian, 150 
Tickets, 68 

Tigranea, 143, *50 

Timur, tjz 
Tia telmna, 128 
Tiraeus, 152 
Tlrua, coios of, 6t 
Tekeoa, Englilh, 128 
Topa dyaail?, SI9 
Tortc»fe*(heu currency, (93 
Tonokte of Aphrodite, 14.15 
Touch-pieces, 263 
Tower mint, 136 
Towns, names of, tod 
Trafalgar medaV 265 
Trajan, 63 
Traoioaiaoa, >68 
Tnvancore, <82 
Treafores, temple, I4i 
Tremiflis. 79 
Tretio, 253 

Trident of Pofeidon, 19 
Triens, 43, $0 
Triental aa, 46 
Tnm, X16 

Trinity, Holy (Hand, Croaa, and 
Dove), 86 
Trioobantes, 102 
Trip^ of ApoUo, t4, 

Triumph, the, 258 


Tromp, Van, 252 
Tf’i, Duke of, 198 

Icaife money ef, 204 
TTln dynafly, 208 
later, 217 
Tudors, 117 a 
ThIOa, deny, i6d 
Turks, Ottoman, 173 
Twency-0il|]ing piece, 130 
Two-goioea piece, *38 
Twopenny piece, 124 
Twothird ryal, 131 
Type, II 

Tyre and Sidon, 143 

UjA*W» *76, 180 
Ulyfftfs, 54 
Umawy Khalifa, 167 
Unda, 43 
Uncial as, 49 
Unicom, Its 
Unite or bc^, 132 
I Urtukfs, 169 
I Utrecht, Peace of, 264 

VAOAJiSKAO, VaLSRSACES, ISO 
Vandals, ?8 
Venice. 99 

Verona, artilU of, 238,242 
VeTpa&ao, ^ 154 
Viceroys of Egypt, 173 
Vidlonatus, 49 

Via©^, 28, 6t, 147 

Views of cities, 96 
jVigo Bay Expediuon, 139 
Vikings, 85, J06 
Virgil, .^nstd. 45 
Virgin on Mohammadan coins 

Vi^n^&nd Child, 86 

Virgin and Saviour, 64 
Vil^oLbs, 7 $ 

Voltus Sandhis, 86 

WaNO MAUG, 213 
Warin, 92, 249 
Water nymphs, 35 
Waterloo medal, 264, 266 
Waterford, 116 

Wealth, iucreafe in England. 

119 

god of, 232 
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Wei, Sute cf, 

Wdgbu aod dftnoninatSoas, 96 
W^bt MobaEQCDsdia coins, 

W^bCf, current, in China, 203 
WemomAer Abbey, Oudds an, 
121 

WetfoM. ti6 
WeymoQtb, 15$ 

Wheel of Apollo, 19 
William 1. aod IL, 107 
William III., 139,863 
WiUum the Lion, 113 
Willkoi tbe SUeni, 253 
Wtoecup 00 lndia4i coin, 169 
Wiles, (be De, sp 
Wolfey's groat) 122 

Women on Arabian coins, iga 
WorceAu, 135 


Wu, State 0^ 2!6 
Wyoo, 267 

XtftXBS, 150 

Yako-tchet; cowries, 193 
Yk~King, 193 
York, 133 ,135 
Yiien dynaAy, 234 

Zecchino (sequin), 89,97, ty 
Zeogy, Beny', 169 
Zenobia) ($i 

Zeus, cnryieleptiantme, copied 

OQ, 40 

on Philip's fileer coins, 27 
Zion, deliverance of, 153 
Zodiacal coins, d, 289 
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